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SPAIN AND ITS COLONIES, 1808-1820 


The Bull of Pope Alexander VI., of September 1493, con- 
veyed the title of the New World to the Spanish monarchs 
and not to the Spanish nation. The colonies, therefore, were 
kingdoms in a personal union rather than colonies in the ac- 
cepted sense. Thus when this personal union became broken 
the colonies were, so to speak, set adrift. Napoleon was the 
one who severed the union. He had forced Charles IV. to 
abdicate. On May 10, 1808, Ferdinand agreed to the abdica- 
tion of his father and he himself renounced his claims to the 
Spanish throne. Thereupon, Napoleon called a session of the 
cortes, the members of which he had named including six 
Americans. By a decree of June 6, Napoleon proclaimed his 
brother, Joseph, king of Spain. Nine days later, this cortes 
approved the constitution of Joseph Bonaparte, according to 
which there was to be a cortes of one hundred and seventy-two 
members, sixty-two of whom were to come from the provinces 
of Spain and the Indies. America and Asia were to have 
equal political rights and freedom in agriculture and industry. 
There was to be a council of state of which the section for the 
Indies was to be in the hands of the Americans.’ These ideas 
were revolutionary in character as compared to the restrictive 
policy of Spain up to this time. Undoubtedly this constitution 
had an effect upon the decrees of the cortes of Cadiz of a later 

11, E. del Valle, Los diputados de Buenos Aires en Las Cortes de Cadiz (Buenos 
Aires, 1912), pp. 9-10. 
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date. Joseph also offered the colonies the privilege of open 
ports.? 

While these rights were what the colonies most desired, 
yet the ministers of Joseph frankly told him that they con- 
sidered the Indies lost to Spain. Their judgment was soon 
confirmed by the news of the reception given to the French 
emissaries in South America. Napoleon had sent the Marquis 
de Sassenay to La Plata with orders to proceed later to Chile 
and Peru. The Spanish Americans, upon hearing of the 
usurpation of the Spanish throne by Joseph, resolved to resist 
the intrusive domination of the emperor of the French and to 
give abundant aid to the patriots of Spain. In fact, they 
burnt the proclamations and expelled the agents.* As late as 
October, 1810, the viceroy of Peru was using all his efforts to 
keep Napoleon’s emissaries from entering his territory.” 

The reaction of the Spanish Americans to the pretensions 
of Napoleon and the loss of their sovereign was to create 
juntas or governing boards. Such was the case in Caracas in 
July, 1810, and April, 1810. Buenos Aires formed a junta in 
May, 1810, and was followed by New Granada in July and 
Santiago de Chile in September.® All of the juntas loudly 
proclaimed their loyalty to Ferdinand of Spain. Thus failed 
the scheme of Napoleon to control the destinies of the new 
world. 

Before we enter into the chronological discussion of the 
relations between Spain proper and its colonies, it is neces- 
sary to trace briefly the intrigues of Carlota Joaquin, the 

*W. Walton, 4n Exposé on the Dissentions of Spanish America (London, 
1814), pp. ii-v. 

* A. Du Casse, Memoires et correspondence politique et militaire du roi Joseph 
(Paris, 1854-1855), IV. 467. 

“W. 8. Robertson, ‘‘The Juntas of 1808 and the Spanish Colonies’’, in The 
English Historical Review (London, 1916), XXXI. 574-575. 

* Walton, op. cit., p. 92. 

* Ibid., p. 101. 

'P. Torres Lanzas, La independenoia de America (Madrid, 1912), II. 397, 

*W. 8. Robertson, ‘‘The Beginnings of Spanish-American Diplomacy’’, in 
Turner Essays in American History (New York, 1910), pp. 235-236. 
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sister of Ferdinand. She was then a princess of Portugal and 
Brazil. She claimed the throne of Spain and with it the col- 
onies in America.® She also put forth the theory that the 
American provinces would, without doubt, be lost to Spain.?° 
In order to aid her claims to the throne, Carlota sent letters 
to all the important political and military leaders of Spain. 
Many of these became ardent propagandists in her favor in 
the cortes of Cadiz. All the local and sectional juntas in 
Spain also received her letters. Finally, she even wrote to her 
father, mother, and brother recommending changes in Amer- 
ica.11_ Her intrigues, however, did not confine themselves to 
Spain. On August 27, 1808, she wrote to the viceroy of La 
Plata, Don Santiago Liniers y Bermond, and encouraged him 
to espouse her cause in Buenos Aires. At first, Liniers seems 
to have favored the scheme but the arrival of the French 
emissary and Don José Goyeneche, a deputy from the junta of 
Seville, showed the viceroy that he could do nothing without 
the consent of Ferdinand or the junta of Seville.1? Carlota 
then turned from the viceroy to Manuel Belgrano, one of the 
patriot leaders of Buenos Aires. Her emissary, Felipe Con- 
tucci, failed in his mission owing to the influence of Cornelio 
Saavedra and others.1* In spite of these facts, Carlota sent 
a manifesto to the Spanish Americans on August 19, 1809, 
calling on them, because of the abdication of her father and 
brother, to turn their governments over to her.* 

Spain, in the meanwhile, was becoming very suspicious of 
Carlota and sent the Marqués de Casa Irujo to Brazil as an 


ambassador. He was ordered to keep an eye on Carlota and 


her plans. At first, he was convinced that she was only trying 


°M. La Fuente, Histéria General de Espafia (Barcelona, 1887-1891), XVII. 
160. 

%” J, Vial Soler, Los Tratados de Chile (Santiago de Chile, 1904), II. 135-139. 

1 J, M. Rubio, La Infanta Carlota Joaquina y la politica de Espana en America 
(Madrid, 1920), pp. 65-73. 

* Vial Soler, op. cit., II. 147-153. 

2B. Mitre, Histéria de Belgrano (Buenos Aires, 1859), I. 163-180. 

¥ Vial Soler, op. cit., II. 141-144, 
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to help Spain and not to achieve power for herself. When he 
learned how thoroughly she had captured the sympathies of 
the criollo and the pure Spaniard, he saw that she aimed at 
nothing short of placing herself on the throne of La Plata.*® 

At this time (1810), a group of citizens from Buenos Aires 
living at Rio de Janiero were working for the independence of 
La Plata. These men were led by S. Rodriguez Pefia and 
Martin Purreydén. Irujo, upon hearing of their activities, 
insisted that the Brazilian government aid him in arresting 
them. The secretary of state, Linhares, denied the right on 
the ground that Pefia and Purreydén were under English 
protection.?® 

The revolution of May 25, 1810, at Buenos Aires caused a 
profound stir in Rio de Janeiro. Carlota, fearing the spread 
of revolutionary doctrine into Brazil, offered 10,000 men who 
were already being concentrated on the Uruguayan frontier 
to stamp out the movement. She had her emissary, Felipe 
Contucci, to suggest to the cabildo of Montevideo that her 
army be asked to enter Uruguay. At the same time Irujo was 


instructing the cabildo to refuse her requests offering instead. 


aid from Spain. Finally, when it seemed that the patriots of 
Buenos Aires would succeed, Carlota aided Montevideo with 
money. On January 20, 1811, her plans in this regard came 
to naught for the regency in Spain informed her that they had 
taken adequate steps to hold Montevideo.1” 

Convinced that the revolution in Buenos Aires was being 
fostered by English merchantmen the cabildo of Montevideo 
in July, 1810, decided to blockade the west coast of La Plata 
and the port of Buenos Aires. The blockade, however, failed 
and the people of Montevideo decided to raise it only to find 
themselves without defense, army, arms, and food. Such was 


the condition of the city when Don Francisco Xavier Elio ar-— 


rived. He had been commissioned as the new viceroy of 


™“ Rubio, op. oit., pp. 78-80. 
* Idid., pp. 81-83. 
™ Ibid., pp. 91-103. 
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Buenos Aires. He tried, at first, to get possession of the city 
of Buenos Aires by conciliation saying if they would not ac- 
cept him as their viceroy he would use force. Upon being 
denied, and because of the fact that he had no army or sup- 
plies, he approached Carlota. He also approached the Span- 
ish ambassador, Irujo, but failed to obtain troops through this 
medium. Likewise, he asked aid from the English ambassa- 
dor, Lord Strangford, at Rio de Janeiro.1® The prince regent 
of Portugal then began to emphasize the necessity of media- 
tion. He offered the good offices of Portugal and, if needed, 
the help of 7,000 troops. Spain appealed to England and 
inquired what the attitude of the English government would 
be on the question of Portuguese intervention. England re- 
plied that if Portugal acted as mediator confusion would 
result; that Brazil’s ambitions were feared; and that the am- 
bitions of Carlota would impede pacification. However, when 
England’s attitude became known it was too late; already the 
Brazilians were on their way to aid the viceroy, Elio, at 
Montevideo in spite of the protests of Lord Strangford and 
the envoy of Buenos Aires, Don Manuel Sarratea. 

The prince regent, meantime, had insisted that all hos- 
tilities were to be suspended; that the Banda Oriental was to 
remain in the hands of the viceroy Elio; that the blockade of 
Buenos Aires should be lifted; that all acts of hostility against 
Paraguay should cease; and, finally, that a definite peace 
should be made with Spain. The junta of Buenos Aires re- 
fused these demands and soon hemmed up Elio in Montevideo. 
The viceroy then called for troops from Brazil. They were 
sent on June 6, 1811. In the meantime, Elio caused the cabildo 
to recognize Carlota on the basis that she recognize the laws 
of the cortes in Spain. Irujo, of course, severely criticized 
Elio for having called upon Carlota when a British ship, 
Nerius, was lying in the harbor and might have given aid.’® 
A treaty of peace was finally signed on October 20 between 

#8 Ibid., pp. 118, 132-146; Del Valle, op. ctt., pp. 53-57. 
” Rubio, op. cit., pp. 146-164. 
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Elio and the junta of Buenos Aires. By this treaty it was 
agreed that Buenos Aires was to send a representative to the 
cortes in Spain in order to place before that body the desires 
of the people of the viceroyalty.?° Spain considered the treaty 
a forced measure while Carlota said it recognized the person- 
ality of the junta of Buenos Aires.”* 

In spite of the opposition of the people of Buenos Aires to 
the Portuguese invasion, the Americans in the Spanish cortes 
tried to name her as the president of the regency (September 
24,1812). They wanted to discuss the matter in an open meet- 
ing, but the Spanish party objected and the motion was with- 
drawn. The cortes feared a regency which had as its head a 
member of the royal house.?, The English minister to Spain, 
Wellesley, in a letter to Castlereagh stated that Carlota had 
a very considerable party in the cortes and that the Portu- 
guese minister was working in her behalf.* 

From 1813 to 1817 the question of Carlota arises again and 
again. Some of the leaders still favored her claims to the 
throne. The patriot party, however, succeeded in holding the 
Portuguese in Montevideo.?* Thus the firmness of the patriot 
party of Buenos Aires, the fixed policy of the English states- 
man, Castlereagh, and the fear of the cortes were able to 
frustrate the dreams and ambitions of Carlota. 

The ascension of Joseph Bonaparte as the king of Spain 
brought forth a national uprising. From Oviedo to Granada,. 
juntas were formed which tried to carry on war with the 
French and to rule in behalf of Ferdinand. On June 6, 1808, 
the junta of Seville assumed the title of the ‘‘Supreme Gov- 
ernmental Junta of Spain and the Indies’’. It sent José M. 
Goyeneche to Buenos Aires, Joaquin de Molina to Peru, José 

»* Del Valle, op. cit., pp. 244-248. 
* Rubio, op. cit., p. 165, 
“La Fuente, op. oit., XVII. 317-318; Del Valle, op. cit., pp. 131-137. 


* Correspondence, Dispatches, and Other Papers of Viscount Castlereagh (Lon- 
don 1851-1853), VIII. 274. 


™ British and Foreign State Papers (London 1841-1853), III. 1031-1033; IV. 
983-996; VI, 697-698. 
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San Llorente to New Granada, and Manuel Jaurequi and Juan 
Jabat to the West Indies and New Spain. All of these envoys 
told of the conditions in Spain and asked for aid.2° The 
patriotism of the colonists was aroused and everywhere votes 
of confidence were taken. But of more consequence was the 
large amount of money that was sent to the aid of the Spanish 
insurgents. Over 288,000,000 reales de vellon (probably $26,- 
000,000) were sent. In gratitude for this gift the central 
junta, on January 22, 1809, declared that the American prov- 
inces were no longer colonies but an integral part of the 
.Spanish nation with the right of representation in the junta.?¢ 

On January 14, 1809, the central junta succeeded in allying 
itself with Great Britain by a treaty of ‘‘peace friendship, 
and alliance.’’ As a result aid came from England to be used 
against the French. Nothing definite, however, about the 
colonies was to found in the treaty.?? 

Due to different revolutionary movements in America and 
to defeats in Spain of its forces, the central junta dissolved 
itself in favor of a regency. At this time of uncertainty the 
regency seemed to do nothing but irritate the colonies. Vene- 
zuela, Buenos Aires, New Granada, and others promptly dis- 
avowed the authority of the regency. Venezuela, on April 19, 
1810, deposed the captain-general, Emparant, and set up a 
provisional junta. It declared in justification of its acts that 
the disorders in Spain left it without the guaranty of law. 
America, it said, was too vast a territory for Spain to govern 
and because the junta tried to provide the needed protection 
against Spain’s enemies it had been declared in the state of 
rebellion and its ports blockaded. Even more irritating was 
the fact, so they said, that the regency had tried to divide the 
region and to discredit the inhabitants in the eyes of the 
world.?® 

* W.S. Robertson, ‘‘The Juntas of 1808 and the Spanish Colonies’’, op. cit., 
XXXI, 582-583. 

* Histéria de la vida y reinado de Fernando VII, de Espafa (Madrid, 1842), 
I. 218-219; Vial Soler, op. cit., II. 357-364. 

™ British and Foreign State Papers, I. 667-673. 

* Memorias del General O’Leary (Caracas, 1879-1881), I.-39-44. 
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Buenos Aires on May 25, 1810, also deposed its viceroy 
and set up a provisional junta. New Granada, on July 20, did 
the same holding that the dissolved central junta of Seville 
had usurped the power and that it had insulted the Americans 
who had asked for equal rights by giving them only nine rep- 
resentatives in the junta while Spain had thirty-six.?® Mexico, 
on September 16, had also launched a revolution against 
' Spain. Chile followed two days later.*° 

When the regency heard of these disturbances it contented 
itself by sending commissioners to conciliate the colonies. The 
Marqués de las Hormazas, secretary of the treasury (ministro 
de hacienda), issued an order authorizing direct commerce be- 
- tween ports in the Indies and those of foreign nations. When 
_ the merchants of Cadiz heard of this, they went to the regency 
with a demand that the decree be withdrawn. The regency 
promptly denied that such a decree had been issued, but at the 
same time it took the precaution of withdrawing the decree. 
Fearing trouble in Cadiz over the matter and also fearing the 
activities of Carlota in the Banda Oriental, the regency de- 
cided to send the troops that were stationed near Cadiz to La 
Plata under the newly appointed viceroy, Don Francisco 
Xavier Elio.*4 Against the revolutionaries of Caracas ,the 
regency declared a blockade.*? The effect of the enforcement 
of the blockade was to drive Caracas to the declaration of 
independence of July 5, 1811.%* 

By its proclamation of February 14, 1810, the regency had 
asked the colonies to elect and send representatives to the 
cortes which was to be assembled at Cadiz. The manner of 
election was that the cabildos were to elect one representative 
for each province. Spain was given one representative for 
each 50,000 inhabitants. Besides this each city in Spain was 

” British and Foreign State Papers, I. 1237-1242, 

¥ Wi 8. Robertson, History of the Latin-American Nations (New York, 1925), 
3 ™ Histéria de la vida y reinado de Fernando VII, I. 263-264. 

* Walton, op. oit., p. 141, Appendix, document 9. 

* British and Foreign State Papers, I. 1108-1113. 
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to have a representative as well as each provisional junta in 
Spain.** There was, therefore, an overwhelming majority in 
the cortes from Spain which could legislate as they. pleased. 
Spanish Americans soon saw that the promises of being an 
integral part of the Spanish nation existed only on paper and 
not in practice. The junta of Caracas, in a message of May 3, 
1810, said they did not recognize either the authority of the 
Spanish regency or the cortes of Cadiz.25> On January 31, 
1811, the same junta held that the cortes was talking of equal- 
ity, but was treating them as rebels. By their declaration of 
independence of July 5, 1811, they objected to the type of 
representation in the cortes, to the lack of equality, and to 
the efforts of the Spaniards to tell the Americans how to vote. 
Cartegena, at the end of the same year, designated the council 
of regency and its methods of treating the Americans as a 
government monstruoso. The press of Buenos Aires (Martir 
6 Libre and El Grito del Sur) also pointed out the lack of 
equality.** Hven some Spaniards saw the lack of equality and 
argued against the discrimination, J. Blanco White, who edited 
El Espafiol in London, being one of these.** 

While these criticisms were being raised, the regency and 
the Spaniards were debating whether or not to open the cortes 
without the representatives from America. A compromise 
was reached. The council of regency formed an electoral 
junta which made up a list of substitute delegates from all the 
resident Americans in Spain. From this list, the delegates 


were chosen by lot.2® Those selected were in no way inferior 


to the Spanish representatives. Nor did they only confine 
themselves to the exclusive interests of their respective prov- 


* Del Valle, op. cit., pp. 29, 32-33. 

*R. Altamira, Resumen histérico de la independencia de la America Espatiola 
(Buenos Aires, 1910), p. 42. 

* Del Valle, op. cit., pp. 58-65. 

* Tbid., pp. 248-252. 

*R. M. de Labra, Rpmrrnconcniis Bapake: nyaitor tips Weds Papeneemort- 
oanas (Madrid, 1910), pp. 73-74. 
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inces; they were interested in the general affairs of the 
nation.®® 

The cortes, finally, met on September 24, 1810, and it was 
soon evident that the majority of the Spaniards favored the 
old system of restriction and subjection. The American dep- 
uties, when asked what decrees should accompany the notice 
of the installation of the cortes to America, unanimously said 
one which would grant equality of rights. The Spaniards 
insisted that the matter needed more study.*® The Americans 
also added that persecution and measures against the over- 
seas provinces should be discontinued and that the cortes 
should immediately admit the duly elected representatives 
from America upon their arrival.*! Following the suggestion 
of the Americans, the cortes, on October 15, 1810, confirmed 
the idea that the Spanish domains in both hemispheres formed 
one and the same monarchy and that those born in either 
America or Spain were equal in rights.*? 

The Americans lost no time in presenting their grievances 
and proposals. Basing their demands on the decree granting 
them equality of rights, they asked on November 16, December 
16, 1810, and January 11, 1811, for action on the following 
eleven propositions: 


1. That each part of the Spanish empire shall be the same in rights 
and distinctions as the province and islands of European Spain. 

2. That the inhabitants of South America shall be allowed to plant 
and cultivate whatever their climate will produce and to stimulate 
industry. 

8. That the American provinces shall be allowed to export and 
import freely to Spain and all neutral and allied nations. 

4, That there shall be free trade between Spanish Asia and 
Spanish America. 

5. That there shall be free trade with other ports in Asia. — 


» Ibdid., p. 79. 
“ Diario de las disousciones y actas de las Cortes (Cadiz, 1811-1812), I. 12. 
““H. H. Bancroft, History of Mewico (San Francisco, 1885-1887), IV. 443. 


“Coleccion de los deoretos y ordenes que han expedido las Cortes (Madrid, 
1813-1823), I. 9-10, 
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That all royal and public monopolies shall be suppressed. 
That the working of quicksilver mines shall be free in America. 
That all Americans shall be equally eligible to offices and rank. 

9. That half of the nominations to offices shall be from Spanish 
Americans (criollos). 

10. A junta in each capital shall propose the nominations for 
office. 

11. That for the progress of civilization and the instruction of the 
Indians, the order of the Jesuits shall be restored.*? 


- 


When these propositions were presented in their final form 
on January 11, 1811, a Spaniard arose and said: 


None of these propositions should be debated because the Americans 
wish to escape from us, and here we should think only of measures 
whereby they may not escape from us.** 


The final fate of the American proposals gives us the key 
to the Spanish attitude and its seeming inability to understand 
the position of the colonies. It also shows why the constitu- 
tional assembly widened rather than healed the breach that 
existed between the mother country and the colonies. The 
first proposition relative to equal representation was rejected 
after a warm debate.*® In the discussions, Sefor Don y Felice 
of Peru stated that 
if America is to remain united with Spain it will not be by the highly 
worked out thoughts of Europeans, but by the harmony and union of 
wills between Europeans and Americans.*® 


Sefior Agustin Lisperquer of Buenos Aires said that the lack 
of equal representation was a vice which had its basis in Spain 
as well as in America in the ignorance of the people and the 
despotism of the rulers. He added that of such ignorance and 
despotism there was perhaps no other example.*” 

“M. Palacio Fajardo, Outline of the Revolution in Spanish America (London, 


1817), pp. 77-79; Diario de las discusiones, II. 16 ff. 
. Diario de las discusiones, II. 368. 


“ Tbid., III. 351. 
 Thid., II, 317-326. 
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The propositions relative to agriculture were passed with- 
out opposition.**? The propositions calling for freedom of 
trade were warmly debated. On July 24, 1811, the board of 
trade of Cadiz published a manifesto stating that the granting 
of free trade to Spanish America was a measure that would 
be destructive to the interests of Spain. They argued that, in 
general, the Americans did not desire such a measure, but 
detested it as destructive to their interests.*® While the Amer- 
ican deputies wanted free trade, the Spanish deputies opposed 
it on the grounds that, being the first example of its kind, its 
passage would be lamentable. The proposition was rejected 
by a vote of eighty-seven to forty-three.®° The question of 
royal and public monopolies was postponed.*! By the decree 
of January 11, 1811, the freedom of working the quicksilver 
mines was granted. A month later equal rights in the matter 
of office holding was decreed.*? 

The propositions as to the percentage of Spanish Amer- 
icans to be nominated for office holding as well as the manner 
of nominating the candidates were postponed until after the 
constitution was considered. The reéstablishment of the 
Jesuit order was rejected.®* 

While these propositions were being discussed, one of the 
newly arrived delegates from Mexico, Cisneros, suggested 
that the provinces of America should have a certain auton- 
omy. He proposed the creation of a provincial legislature 
and a supreme legislature in each dominion; the latter to 
represent the government of Spain. These measures were 
prompty laid on the table and remained there for more than 
eight months.** 

Some efforts, however, were made to conciliate the col- 

“ Colecoién de los deoretos, I. 82-83. 

“ Walton, op. cit., pp. 311-316, 

” Del Valle, op. cit., pp. 120-124. 

™ Bancroft, op. ott., IV. 446-448. 

" Colecoién de deoretos, I. 58-60, 68-69. 

™ Bancroft, op. cit., pp. 446-448. 
“L, Alaman, La histéria de Mexico (Mexico, 1883-1885), III. 52-53, 
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onies. On March 23, 1811, the cortes removed the hated tax 
on sales. Only sales that were made in Spanish territory and 
which were ultimately destined for America were specified in 
the decree. It is hard to see how this would aid the Americans 
since all the old monopolies still existed.®5 

The question of the revolted colonies occupied a large 
place in the discussion of the cortes. They had to express 
some opinion regarding the American insurgents. The fol- 
lowing acts express fairly the attitude of the cortes: 


1. It is not the duty of the central government to bring back the 
revolted colonists by plans of reconciliation. 

2. Those who have not revolted will be permitted to name persons 
for public jobs. 

8. In the case where juntas have named new officials, these were 
to be allowed to retain their positions but in the future the officials are 
to be elected as in the past. 

4. These acts were to remain in force until the new constitution 
was established.5¢ 


The Americans in the cortes were awake to the criticisms 
underlying the foregoing acts. Some thirty-three of them on 
August 1, 1811, signed a remonstrance in which they claimed 
that the revolutionary movement in America was due to the 
fear of French domination. In spite of the insults, ill-treat- 
ment, and reproaches of the Spanish delegates, the Americans 
again presented their eleven propositions. The whole matter 
was disposed of by referring it to the overseas committee.*’ 
In order to reconcile some groups the cortes did offer on 
November 8, amnesty to all insurgents in Mexico, providing 
they would lay down their arms and recognize the authority 
of the cortes and the regency.®* Yet, in spite of the decree, 
none of the political prisoners in Mexico were liberated.*® To 


% Coleccién de decretos, I. 106-107. 

%* A, Flores y Caamano, Don José Mejia Lequerica en las Cortes de Cadiz de 
1810-1818 (Barcelona, n.d.), p. xxi. 

™ Walton, op. cit., pp. 291-293. 

8 Coleccién de decretos, II. 26. 

*” Bancroft, op. cit., IV. 459. 
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remove one of the symbols of the former despotism, the cortes, 
on January 7, 1812, abolished the Paseo de Estandarte except 
in church ceremonies.®° Most of the loyalty to Spain engen- 
dered by these decrees, was lost when the cortes offered a 
liberal pension to the widows of soldiers who had died in 
service in America while subjugating the revolted colonies.* 

After months of labor the cortes, on March 18, 1812, pro- 
mulgated a constitution for Spain. According to this basic 
law sovereignty was vested in the Spanish nation which in- 
cluded all Spaniards in both America and Spain, yet articles 
XVIII and XXII exclude those who have negro blood from 
citizenship. By article XXIII these people of mixed blood 
were denied the right of suffrage in municipal elections. By 
article XXV all laborers receiving wages were denied citizen- 
ship. A property qualification for office holding was also in- 
cluded in the constitution (article XCII). These provisions 
eliminated from suffrage and office the great mestizo class, the 
Indians, and those who had negro blood. On the other hand, 
a Spaniard after seven years of residence in America could 
become a deputy to the cortes. To add insult to injury article 
XXX made the basis for representation in Spain the census 
of 1797 which was extremely high. In the new world a census 
was to be taken which they knew would be below average be- 
cause of the revolts and wholesale reprisals. America was to 
have two ministers while Spain had six (article CCXXII). 
Of the forty councillors of state only twelve were to be from 
America (article COXXXT).® 

Although Monteverde, who was commanding the Spanish 
forces in Venezuela, was ordered to publish the constitution 
as the fundamental law of the empire, he delayed in carrying 
out his orders. When he did publish it the constitution was 
made the subject of his anger.** Well might Blanco White 
say in El Espafiol that the experiences of Venezuela prac- 

© Coleccién de decretos, II. 26. 

 Ibid., II. 25. 

@ Constitucién politica de la monarquta espaiiola (Madrid, 1820). 

© Memorias del General O’Leary, I. 108. 
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tically proves that the constitution which the Spaniards en- 
deavor to establish by force of arms, might be liberty in Spain, 
but that it was mere slavery in America.“* Another Spaniard 
gave as the reasons why the Americans did not accept the 
constitution; that Spain had the decisive vote in all the delib- 
erations; that many of the articles were not adaptable to 
America; that the cortes, which made the constitution, did not 
in reality include American representatives; and that there 
was no guarantee for the stability of the constitution.*5 

While much was said of the liberty of the press in the con- 
stitution, later practice shows that it was mostly theory. On 
October 5, 1812, the liberty of the press was declared in Mex- 
ico only to be annulled some seventy-two days later.*¢ ; 

Equally irritating was the fact that an official vote of 
thanks was sent to the Spanish commander, Monteverde, 
when he had succeeded in pacifying the province of Caracas. 
Likewise the amnesty decree of 1810 was changed so that 
rebels and their property were not included, but were made 
subject to arrest and confiscation. A commission which had 
been sent out on February 13, 1813, to investigate conditions 
in Venezuela, made its report on June 4, in which it was 
recommended that an example should be made of Venezuela 
in order to teach the other insurgents a lesson.** 

Against the seeming injustices to the Indians and, without 
doubt, from fear of a revolt, the cortes passed, on November 9, 
several measures for their benefit. The mita was abolished. 
The Indians were made exempt from personal services to cor- 
porations, public functionaries, and parish priests. All public 
work, such as the building of roads, was to be distributed 
among those who lived nearby. Hach Ree Indian was to 
receive a grant of land.® 


% Quoted in Walton, op. cit., p. 336. ; 

®M. Cabrera de Nevares, Memoria sobre el estado de las Americas y el medio 
de pacificarlos (Madrid, 1821), pp. 30-32. 

*C, M. Bustamente, Cuadro histérico de la revolucién mexicana (Mexico, 1843- 
1846), II. 186-188. ; 
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During this time, the English government proposed media- 
tion between Spain and its revolting colonies. Admiral Cock- 
burn and Mr. M. Stuart, the English representatives, pro- 
posed on June 12, 1811, that the bases for mediation be: that 
all hostilities should cease and amnesty should be granted; 
that there should be free trade during the negotiations; that 
the Americans should have a just representation in the cortes; 
that Americans should be appointed as governors in America; 
that all internal matters of the provinces should be in the 
hands of the cabildos; that allegiance should be given to 
Ferdinand; that the Americans should maintain mutual and 
friendly intercourse with the peninsula; and that the. Amer- 
icans should send aid to Spain in order to drive out the 
French. 

The regency favored these proposals but the cortes de- 
cided to appoint a commission to make a study of them. The 
commission reported favorably on most of the points, but 
added that if the proposals were rejected, then England 
should aid Spain by force of arms to put down the revolt in 
the colonies. England would not accept this. The cortes then 
agreed to the proposed mediation, but did not want New Spain 
included. When the final vote was taken, the mediation policy 
was rejected by a vote of one hundred and one to forty-three. 
Most of the forty-three were American deputies.” 

The purpose of the English government was to retain the 
friendship of Spain and at the same time keep open the grow- 
ing trade with Spanish America. Wellesley, on July 28, 1812, 
wrote to Castlereagh that no disposition existed in Spain to 
concede any commercial advantages even for the important 
object of tranquilizing America. On December 3, he wrote 
that there was no hope that any proposal would be accepted 
because the Spaniards had the idea that the English were re- 
sponsible for the revolt in Caracas.™1 The only result of the 

® (Palacio), Outline of the Revolution, pp. 89-92. 
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mediation was a clause in the treaty of alliance of 1814 by 
which Spain promised to give England the position of a most 
favored nation should the colonial trade be thrown open.”? 

Before the fatal day when the cortes was abolished by 
Ferdinand, several other decrees of interest to America were 
passed. The most important were those which abolished the 
Inquisition. All its former privileges were taken away. Its 
property was ordered to be confiscated by the state. All 
evidence in its possession which would incriminate any indi- 
vidual was to be destroyed.”* The penalty of lashes was also 
abolished.7* 

By January 5, 1814, the cortes and the regency were able 
to move to Madrid. Napoleon, seeing that his cause in Spain 
was lost, resolved to place Ferdinand on the throne of Spain. 
He made a treaty with Ferdinand at Valency on December 11, 
1813, according to which the Spanish monarch promised to be 
an ally of the French, to oust the English from the Spanish 
soil, and to withdraw any favorable concessions to English 
commerce.”> Ferdinand wrote to the regency to ratify the 
treaty saying that as soon as he was free he would declare the 
treaty a forced measure and, therefore, null and void. When 
the cortes was informed of Ferdinand’s return, it decreed that 
he had to recognize the new constitution before the executive 
authority would be turned over to him.”* Before Ferdinand 
left Valency he issued a proclamation declaring that he would 
not support the constitution nor would he recognize any of the 
decrees or acts of the cortes. Unfortunately the Spanish 
people did not know of this until after Ferdinand had re- 
turned.?7 Ferdinand informed the colonies that he would not 
support the constitution because it had been promulgated by 
men at Cadiz who were not from America." 


™ British and Foreign State Papers, I. 275. 

™ Coleccién de deoretos, III. 215-224; IV. 17. 

™ Tbid., IV. 220-221, 
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With absolutism as the heart of his policy, Ferdinand be- 
gan to show the colonies that his policy was not reconciliation, 
but terror. One of his first acts was to appoint a board of 
generals who were to investigate the revolution in America.”® 
The board recommended that a strong force should be sent to 
those portions of America where the revolution was at its 
height.2° In a commercial treaty of July 5, 1814, with Great 
Britain, Ferdinand took the precautions of having a clause 
inserted by which Great Britain promised not to sell arms to 
the American insurgents; but in spite of these terms, the 
English continued to sell arms to the Americans.** 

Ferdinand reéstablished the Inquisition in Spain and the 
colonies.22. Freedom of the press was restricted on the 
grounds that this liberty had been abused in America. Not 
even an announcement, a newspaper, a book, or a dramatic 
composition could be published without censorship. All those 
which had been published during the absence of the king were 
included in the decree. By another decree Americans were 
to be included and considered for all classes of dignities and 
public posts on the basis of merit, knowledge, and circum- 
stances. Evidently this decree of January 10, 1815, was a 
‘*sop’’ to the Americans. Five days later a decree was signed 
giving the commission for increasing the army destined to 
America the right to exact new custom duties. A semi-annual 
tax of one hundred reales was imposed on all retail merchants 
of Spain. The proceeds from this tax were to be used for 
the pacification of America. There is a vague promise that 
commerce will benefit because of the renewed trade with 
America.® 

Still eager to keep the friendship of both Spain and its 
colonies, Great Britain offered to act as a mediator. Welles- 

” Decretos de Fernando VII (Madrid, 1818-1824), I. 155. 
Piss ms R. Villa, Hl teniente general Don Pablo Morillo (Madrid, 1908-1910), I. 
* British and Foreign State Papers, I. 273-275, 292. 


™ Tbid., I, 1102-1104. 
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ley, however, found that his letters were not answered because 
the new government had not as yet become well organized.* 
When the council of the Indies asked for mediation, Castle- 
reagh reiterated his policy of no armed force for America.®® 
Great Britain had, by this time, obtained the larger part of 
the commerce with South America and was very unwilling to 
give up any part of it. Spain, on the other hand, was im- 
poverished and Ferdinand’s ‘‘kitchen cabinet’? (camarilla) 
thought that the only way to reéstablish prosperity was by the 
old restrictive commercial policy of Spain. To this, England 
was opposed.*® 
The Spanish king then turned to Russia for help. Uru- 

guay or Banda Oriental was at that time in the hands of the 
Portuguese. Buenos Aires had declared itself free and inde- 
pendent.§? Ferdinand, however, had no funds or army with 
which to enforce his decrees. His only hope was to get funds 
from America, but these would only be forthcoming as the 
result of the subjection of the colonies. He needed a navy to 
carry out his orders. The Russian ambassador, Tatischev, 
offered to sell him the ships necessary to subjugate the col- 
onies.** A treaty was concluded and the ships were bought, 
but they proved to be unseaworthy.®® In spite of this deceit- 
ful act, the Russian minister and his colleague at Paris were 
able to rule the ‘‘kitchen cabinet’’ of Spain to such an extent 
that its eyes were blinded to the real issues in the case. It 
held to the old policy of forced allegiance.*° The Russians 
even suggested that commercial coercion should be used to 
bring the colonies in line. When the ambassadorial committee 
was meeting in Paris on July 2, 1815, it received a note from 

* Correspondence of Castlereagh, X. 459. 

% C, K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh (London, 1925), p. 459. 
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*" British and Foreign State Papers, V. 804. 
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Fernan Niifiez of Spain in which he pointed out the dangerous 
effects of the revolutionary movements in the new world upon 
the legitimate governments of Europe. He also asked that the 
great powers be urged to aid Spain in suppressing the dis- 
orders. Any favorable action on this point, however, was 
blocked by the English representative.** 

The French ambassador has described the conditions that 
existed at this time in Spain. Its ministry was not united. 
Its army was on the verge of revolt. It had no navy. The 
storehouses and arsenals were empty. Its ports were without 
adequate defenses. Its treasury was empty and the govern- 
ment was unable to collect taxes to fill it.°* Many of the 
Americans were also aware of Ferdinand’s real intentions. 
Pedro Moreno in a letter to Mariano Reynosa on March 26, 
1817, said that Ferdinand might have a heart of kindness, but 
what the Americans had seen was nothing but horror and 
bloodshed. He added that such generals as Calleja, Cruz, and 
Negrete, who had been guilty of cruel excesses in America, 
were rewarded instead of being reprimanded.** Manuel N. de 
Aguirre, the agent of Buenos Aires to the United States, also 
stated similar facts in a letter of October 29, 1817: 


On the restoration of the king of Spain to his throne, a sufficient 
time was afforded to give him the opportunity of correcting his coun- 
sels, stating the grievances and injuries he complained of, and finally, 
of proposing an honorable termination of these differences. Although, 
the deputy had not yet arrived at the court of Madrid, the king had 
already despatched his inexorable and bloody decrees. 


Terrified by the news that Henry Clay had proposed the 
recognition by the United States of the Spanish American re- 
publics, Spain again asked the allied powers to aid it in the 


" Webster, ‘‘ Castlereagh and the Spanish Colonies’’, in op. oit., XXVIL, 85-89, 
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subjugation of its colonies.®* In this note, Ferdinand pointed 
out that since the allied powers had defeated the system of 
republicanism in Europe, it now needed to be done in America. 
As the means for retaining America after its subjugation by 
the allies, Ferdinand proposed: that amnesty should be 
offered to the insurgents; that commerce should be placed on 
the free trade basis; and that Americans be made eligible to 
all offices on the same basis as Spaniards.** 

The ambassadors considered the note at the conference 
which met in Aix-la-Chapelle. The French ambassador sug- 
gested as a solution that the independence of Buenos Aires be 
recognized on the conditions that a constitutional monarchy 
be established with a Spanish prince on the throne; that Spain 
be granted certain favorable concessions for its commerce; 
that political and commercial concessions be granted to Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, and New Granada; and that a more liberal 
system of commerce, and especially the appointment of native 
Americans to public office should be adopted for Peru and 
Mexico.** Castlereagh blocked the efforts of the French and 
the Russians on October 24, 1818, by his proposal: 


Let us decide collectively that the réle of mediator be accepted by 
the five courts, at the same time announcing to Spain that only good 
offices are possible; let us propose that she begin by granting to the 
colonies still under her sceptre the advantages she is disposed to offer 
and make similar offers to those which are in a state of insurrection. 


Austria and Prussia supported Castlereagh and the matter 
was dropped.®® 
The Spanish ‘‘kitchen cabinet’’ unable to understand the 

situation in America, unwilling to listen to the mediative 
policy of Castlereagh, and still being influenced by the Rus- 
sians, began to plan an expedition to America. Don Pablo 
Morillo was appointed to the command of the expeditionary 

*-W. P. Cresson, The Holy Alliance (Washington, 1922), p. 64. 

* Villa, op. cit., III. 659-661. 

* Cresson, op. cit., p. 78. 

8 Tbid., pp. 76-77. 
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force.®°® The king approved his appointment as the chief of 
the forces against Montevideo. On October 16, 1814, an order 
was issued for the enlistment of 8,000 men for an expedition 
against New Spain.1° By November, the regiments were 
filled and ready to embark. The next three months the troops 
were kept in quarters closely guarded. When the expedition 
sailed Morillo had 10,500 men of which 8,000 were chosen from 
the best infantry of Spain.1 It was at this time that Ferdi- 
nand, after emptying the royal treasury, laid a tax on all the 
retail merchants of Spain. It was vigorously collected.'% 
Money that had been given to Spain for the suppression of the 
slave trade was also used for this purpose.’ 

When the expedition was eight days out at sea, Morillo 
announced to the fleet that instructions from the king had 
changed the destination of the expedition from Montevideo 
to the northern coast of South America (Costafirme). This 
news caused a great commotion among the soldiers. On May 
9, 1815, Ferdinand sent a circular to the expeditionary forces 
explaining that the Americans had failed to respect his legiti- 
mate authority and that, he had to use force to bring them 
back.?% 

During the time that Movil was successfully reconquer- 
ing portions of Venezuela and New Granada, the king ap- 
proved of a loan of 30,000,000 reales de vellon (about $2,750,- 
000) for reinforcements for the American expedition. As an 
inducement to aid enlistments better pay was offered for serv- 
ice in America than for service in Spain. When the news of 
the victories at Cartegena and Wiluma were received in 

Villa, op. cit., I, 117-118. 
* Deoretos de Fernando, I. 318-319, 342. 


* Memorias del General O’Leary, 276-278. 
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Spain, Ferdinand ordered that a Te Dewm should be sung in 
all the churches of the monarchy.1% 

In spite of the many promises of amnesty, few of the 
American insurgents were fortunate enough to receive it. One 
typical incident will suffice to show why the Americans did not 
trust themselves to the Spanish commanders. After Morillo 
had taken the city of Bogota, the town council offered him a 
splendid banquet in honor of the king’s birthday. At the end 
of the occasion some fifty women asked pardon for their hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons who were in the prison of the In- 
quisition. All of these women belonged to the most distin- 
guished families of Bogota. In view of the many proclama- 
tions offering amnesty, it would seem that Morillo had suffi- 
cient power to grant their request, but he said in answer to 
their petitions that he could not grant them their wishes be- 
cause too many Spaniards had been killed by the insurgents. 
He did remove them from the dungeons only to deport all but 
six and these were shot.’°* Morillo after hanging several other 
insurgent leaders and confiscating their property asked the 
minister of war for definite rules to govern his actions in this 
regard. The king signed an order on July 28, 1817, by which 
all rebels were to be divided into eight classes, four of which 
were to be tried in military courts and the others in civil 
courts.1°* 

In order to hold the portions which he had conquered 
Morillo requested reinforcements. When aid did not come he 
asked to be relieved of his duties.1°° Ships were sorely needed 
to transport the troops from Spain and in its plight the gov- 
ernment decreed that merchant ships should be used to carry 
the army.1°® Morillo at the same time complained that the 
English in Guiana were supplying the insurgents with arms, 

15 Deoretos de Fernando, III. 48-49, 115-117, 109-110, 183-184. 
6 Villa, op. cit., I. 197, 201 (note 1). 
1 Decretos de Fernando, IV. 363-365. 
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clothing, and food.1!° Since aid was so desperately needed, 
the king, on January 7, 1819, ordered all military men to unite 
with their regiments in order to leave for America imme- 
diately. A few days later a loan of six million reales de vellon 
(about $550,000) was ordered. Another decree promised 1500 
more men for New Spain.141 Every effort was made to em- 
bark the troops but evidently they all failed for as late as 
December 1, 1819, Morillo sent an urgent call for aid.*??, 

The call was never answered for on March 7, 1820, a revolt 
broke out among the half-starved and discontented soldiers at 
Cadiz. An officer, Riego by name, took charge and forced 
Ferdinand to take an oath to support the constitution of 
1812.13 Again Ferdinand hypocritically addressed the re- 
volted colonies and begged them to hear the tender voice of 
their king and father. In July, he addressed the cortes saying 
that he hoped the reéstablishment of the constitution would 
bring about the pacification of the colonies. The same month, 
the cortes heard that the government had no adequate mil- 
itary force for the purpose of reconquering America.1!* 

Morillo, because of this condition, received an order from 
the minister of the colonies in Spain telling him to conclude a 
treaty of peace. On July 2, 1820, correspondence on the sub- 
ject began between Morillo and Bolivar and on November 26, 
the treaty of Trujillo was concluded.1!5 By the terms of this 
agreement all hostilities were to be suspended for a period of 
six months, all places then occupied were to remain in the pos- 
session of the occupying parties, hostilities at sea were to 
cease, communications between the two armies was to be al- 
lowed in order to provide food and clothing, and both Carte- 
gena and Maracaibo were to be open for interior trade. The 
negotiations were made on the basis that the colonies were 

™ Villa, op. oit., I. 418, 
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independent.""* Efforts were made in December 1820, to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with the junta of Buenos Aires, but 
they failed.117 They showed, however, that Spain was realiz- 
ing that its power was gone and that it was evidently trying to 
save what it could from the wrecked empire. 

A. F. Zimmerman. 

_ Colorado State Teachers College, 

_ Greeley, Colorado. 
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ARGENTINE ARBITRATIONS AND MEDIATIONS 
WITH REFERENCE TO UNITED STATES 
PARTICIPATION THEREIN 


The United States has arbitrated several problems and 
claims in the years since 1794, when Jay’s Treaty with Eng- 
land provided for three boards of commissioners: one to de- 
termine the location of the St. Croix River which was to be a 
part of the Maine boundary, and two to determine the validity 
and amount of various claims of United States and British 
citizens. Arbitration as an international policy was vigor- 
ously supported in the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
and in the Pan American conferences. Argentina, however, 
has just as consistently favored arbitration as a means of set- 
tling international disputes and has just as vigorously sup- 
ported such a policy in international conferences. 


I. ARGENTINA AND Paraauay: THE Mippite CHaco ARBITRATION 


The United States and Argentina have never been the op- 
posing parties in an arbitration. On the contrary, they have 
been of real assistance to each other on several occasions. 
The first attempt to be of assistance on the part of the United 
States was during the war between Paraguay, under the 
dictator Lépez, and the three allied countries of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay. Paraguay had resisted the allies so 
desperately and the loss of life and destruction of property 
had been so great that, in the second year of the war, on De- 
cember 17, 1866, the house of representatives of the United 
States, in a resolution, requested the state department to offer 
mediation. On January 1, 1867, Minister Asboth wrote to the 
Argentine minister of foreign affairs to the effect that, in re- 
sponse to his instructions, he was offering the mediation of 
the United States in the hope of bringing the war to an end. 

[ 464 ] 
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Argentina, after conferring with the other allies, refused the 
offered mediation ‘‘for powerful motives’’.1 

On April 10, 1867, Mr. Asboth wrote a second letter to the 
Argentine Government urging the acceptance of mediation. 
The reply to this letter was sent to Secretary Seward through 
the Argentine legation in Washington. Sefior Mitre y Vedia, 
the Argentine chargé d’affaires, wrote to Seward on the ninth 
of July stating that the allies could not accept the mediation 
offered by the United States because Mr. Asboth, in his second 
letter, had criticized the Argentine Government concerning 
matters of purely domestic concern. He said also that Mr. 
Washburn, minister of the United States to Paraguay, who 
was to assist in the mediation, had written a letter to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied armies on the subject of the 
mediation. The commander-in-chief was not authorized to 
interfere in diplomatic affairs and should not have been ad- 
dressed on the subject, and, furthermore, Mr. Washburn’s 
letter showed that he was prejudiced. For these reasons the 
allies felt that the mediation would not be impartial and they 
again refused the offer.? 

Mr. Asboth’s second letter to the minister of foreign af- 
fairs had indulged in a few flattering remarks concerning the 
bravery of the Argentine soldiers in the previous fighting, but 
he devoted the greater part of his letter to an attempt to show 
the government of Argentina that it was following the wrong 
policy in continuing the war. He pointed to the great sac- 
rifices already made, he spoke of the apathy of the people 
toward the war, and declared that the revolutions then in 
progress in four Argentine provinces were clear indications 
of hostility, on the part of a large portion of the people, to 
continuing the war. Mr. Washburn had made a special trip 
through the lines of the two hostile armies to see the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied army, Marquis de Caxias, and 
had written him two letters. The first letter was simply an 


1United States Foreign Relations, 1867-1868, pt. II. p. 227 ff. 
2 Tbid., pp. 242-243. 
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attempt to get into communication with the world outside of 
Paraguay, but the second stated that the condition which the 
allies put on accepting the mediation, namely, the resignation 
of President Lépez, was impossible. Secretary Seward refused 
to deal with the question presented in the letter from Sefior 
Mitre y Vedia. He referred it to Mr. Asboth in a letter dated 
May 27, 1867, in which he approved of Asboth’s letter of April 
tenth. He said, for Mr. Asboth’s guidance, that earnestness 
for peace must not lead one to invade the sovereignty or 
dignity of the belligerents. Whether or not the belligerents 
accepted the offered mediation was to be left to their own 
intelligent free choice.* 

The triple alliance of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay in 
1865 bound the allies to exact the expenses of the war and 
obtain certain territorial concessions from Paraguay. The 
boundaries between Argentina and Paraguay, according to 
the treaty of alliance, were to have been the rivers Parana 
and Paraguay to the intersection of the Paraguay with the 
Brazilian boundary. At the close of the war, however, Para- 
guay was not so completely beaten as had been expected. 
Paraguay resistance had been so stubborn that the allies were 
not able to obtain all they had desired. The fighting actually 
ceased in July, 1870, upon the death of Lépez. Argentina 
withdrew from the treaty negotiations then undertaken, be- 
cause its territorial demands were not being agreed to. It 
was because of these facts that Secretary Fish wrote to the 
United States chargé at Buenos Aires, in 1872, that our gov- 
ernment feared lest the independence of Paraguay would be 
extinguished by absorption by the allies. He instructed the 
chargé to watch carefully all movements in that direction.‘ 
Brazil signed a treaty with Paraguay in 1872 on terms favor- 


able to Paraguay, but Argentina carried on negotiations in. 


1873 and 1875, and finally signed a treaty in 1876. 
By the treaty of 1876 Paraguay yielded to the Argentine 
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Republic all claims which the former country had had to the 
left bank of the Parana River, and its interest in El Chaco, 
called also the ‘‘great hunting ground’’, west of the Paraguay 
River and between the Pilcomaya and Vermejo rivers. Below 
the Vermejo River Paraguay had no claim. Paraguay also 
yielded possession of the island of Atajo, at the confluence of 
the Paraguay and Parana rivers, to Argentina. The latter 
gave up all claim to El Chaco between the Brazilian boundary 
and the Rio Verde. The territory between the Rio Verde and 
the Pilecomaya River was to be submitted to arbitration and 
the president of the United States was to be asked to serve as 
arbitrator. One year after the president accepted the post, 
the two countries were to submit to him their statements and 
proofs to the title to this area.® 

In the statements presented to President Hayes by the 
governments of Argentina and Paraguay the early history of 
this section of South America was recounted. They told of 
the discovery of the River Plate in 1515 by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
of the first attempt to found a settlement at Buenos Aires in 
1535, of its failure, and of the later founding of Asuncidn. 
Asuncién was the seat of government for all of the Spanish 
territory south of Peru and east of the Andes Mountains until 
1620 when the king of Spain divided that region into the prov- 
ince of Rio de la Plata, and the province of Paraguay. The 
king, in dividing the territory, had given all of the land to the 
west of the Paraguay River to the province of the Rio de la 
Plata. . 

The Paraguayan statement claimed that the division of 
territory in the decree of 1620 was an error caused by the lack 
of knowledge of the geography of the country. This conten- 
tion was based on the fact that in the decree it was specifically 
stated that the reason for dividing the region into two prov- 
inces was to aid in restraining the Indians in the contested 


area, who were ferocious fighters and who continually threat- 


‘The El Chaco Arbitration and the events leading up to it are found in J. B. 
Moore, International Arbitrations, II. 1923-1944. 
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ened the Spanish settlements. It was further contended that 
the governor of the province of Paraguay exercised jurisdic- 
tion over the Chaco during the century following the king’s 
decree. In the royal decree of 1724 the boundaries of the 
bishopric of Paraguay were declared to be to the confluence of 
the rivers Parané and Paraguay, and on the west bank of the 
Paraguay River down to the Vermejo River. In 1793 when 
Don Pedro Melo de Portugal was named governor of Para- 
guay, the province of Paraguay was stated to comprise all of 
the bishopric of Paraguay. These were the historical bases 
on which Paraguay claimed title to the Middle Chaco. 

Paraguay, also, claimed title on the grounds of usucaption 
or prescription. In 1810, when Buenos Aires revolted against 
Spain Paraguay was invited to acknowledge its authority. 
The cabildo at Asuncién refused to do this and in 1811 the 
Paraguayans defeated the forces of Buenos Aires at Para- 
guari. These forces had been sent under the command of 
Belgrano for the specific purpose of subjecting the people of 
Paraguay to the rule of Buenos Aires. Soon thereafter the 
cabildo at Asuncién declared the independence of the people 
of Paraguay. In 1814, Dictator Francia took possession of 
El Chaco and constructed four forts there which were main- 
tained until 1840. In 1855, some citizens of Asuncién estab- 
lished a settlement in the territory in dispute and maintained 
jurisdiction over it and the surrounding region until Argen- 
tina took possession of it at the close of the late war—about 
1870. 

The Argentine statement gave the same historical facts, 
but stressed the importance of the decree of 1620 which had 
established the two provinces and fixed their respective bound- 
aries. The supremacy of Buenos Aires over Asuncién in that 


early period was also cited. That supremacy rested largely . 


on the fact that the viceroy of the two provinces resided at 
Buenos Aires. 

The award given was in favor of Paraguay and was issued 
in Washington, November 12, 1878. It read in part as follows: 


ee 
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I, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, . . . do hereby determine that the said Republic of Paraguay is 
legally and justly entitled to the said territory between the Pileomaya 
and the Verde rivers and to the Villa Occidental situated therein, .. . 
and award to Paraguay the territory on the western bank of that river 
Paraguay between the Rio Verde and the main branch of the Pil- 
comaya.® 


The president of the Argentine Republic, Sefior N. Ave- 
llaneda, in his annual message to congress in May, 1879, men- 
tioned the arbitration only to state that the decision had been 
rendered in favor of Paraguay and that the territory would 
be given over.’ 


II. Argentina anp Cutz: THe AnpEan Bounpary 


The boundary between Argentina and Chile in the Andes 
Mountains would seem to be a natural one, yet for more than 
fifty years negotiations and discussions were under way to 
determine it exactly. In 1843, Chile took possession of the 
Straits of Magellan and founded a colony there called Punta 
Arenas. In 1847, Argentina protested to Chile that this col- 
ony was in Argentine territory. Between 1876 and 1879, 
negotiations were undertaken to settle the boundary, but the 
only agreement that could be reached was, that north of Pata- 
gonia the boundary line should be the divortium aquarum of 
the Cordillera de los Andes. In 1879, the negotiations were 
dropped and a period of intense feeling followed, during 
which both countries feverishly prepared for war. Two years 
later, General Thomas O. Osborn, minister to Argentina from 
the United States, was shown some correspondence that had 

* Ibid., p. 1943. 

™State Department, Despatch No. 228, Buenos Aires, May 8, 1879. Minister 
Thomas O. Osborn to Secretary of State William M. Evarts (MS.). 

8 The correspondence and material which furnished the basis of this discussion 
is found in Statement presented on behalf of Chile in reply to the Argentine report 
submitted to the Tribunal constituted by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
acting as arbitrator in pursuance of agreement dated April 17, 1896 (London, 1901 


and 1902); Correspondence, II., Appendix, pp. 207-235. Discussion of claims, 
I. 285 ff. Treaty of 1881 and protocols, I., Appendix p. 3 ff. 
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passed between two Argentine statesmen, one of them at that 
time residing in Chile, which suggested a basis on which the 
Andean boundary might be settled. General Osborn wrote to 
the United States minister to Chile, Mr. Thomas A. Osborn, 
May 2, 1881, stating the circumstances and asking him to find 
out if the Chilean Government would accept their good offices. 
The offer was accepted and the exchange of propositions was 
started. Quite constant telegraphic communication was main- 
tained for nearly two months, at the end of which time a basis 
of agreement had been reached and the Chilean Government 
appointed its consul general in Argentina, Sefior Echeverria, 
to conclude and sign the treaty. 

The terms of this treaty of 1881 may be summarized as 
follows: Article I, from the north to the fifty-second degree 
the boundary line was to run ‘‘over the highest summits of the 
Cordilleras which divide the Vertientes (sources of streams 
or slopes) flowing down to either side’’; Article II, fixed the 
line from the Strait of Magellan north through Patagonia; 
Article ITI, divided Tierra del Fuego, gave Staten Island, the 
islands of the Atlantic, and the east coast of Patagonia to 
Argentina, while the west coast of Patagonia and a part of 
Tierra del Fuego including the colony of Punta Arenas was 
granted to Chile; Article V, neutralized the Straits of Magel- 
lan, assured the free navigation of the straits to the flags of 
all nations and, prohibited the establishment of any fortifica- 
tions or military defenses there. The last article provided 
that, in case any question arose in the actual marking of the 
boundary such question should be referred to the decision of 
a friendly power. The experts commissioned to fix the actual 
boundary met with many difficulties and in 1888, 1893, and 
1895, it was necessary for the two countries to sign additional 


conventions and protocols to assist the experts in their work. | 


Finally, in 1896, the arbitration agreement was signed by 
which it was agreed that sixty days after disagreement by the 
experts the question should be given to her Britannic Majesty 
for settlement. This became necessary in 1898 and the final 
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settlement of the boundary was made by the award of King 
Edward VII. in 1902. The chief point of difficulty was the 
interpretation of Article I, of the treaty of 1881. In the 
Spanish text of the treaty the word ‘‘vertientes’’ appeared 
and was translated by the Argentine Government to mean 
*‘slopes’’.. The Chilean Government, on the other hand, trans- 
lated it as ‘‘sources of streams’’. The highest summits and 
slopes down to either side did not correspond with the sources 
of streams. The British Government was forced to send a 
commission to Patagonia to go over the ground carefully be- 
fore handing down the decision, which was on the basis of a 
practical boundary rather than of a strict interpretation of 
the treaty. 

The United States minister to Argentina in 1899, Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Buchanan, was called upon to arbitrate between the 
boundary experts in fixing the boundary in that part of the 
Andean region called the Puna de Atacama. He divided the 
boundary into sections to be voted on separately. The two 
experts, one from Argentina and the other from Chile, nat- 
urally disagreed, and the vote of Mr. Buchanan on each sec- 
tion fixed the boundary as it was finally accepted.® President 
Rocas, in his annual speech to the national congress in 1899, 
spoke of this service in the following words: 


The delimitation of the Puna de Atacama, which has just been con- 
cluded, has an importance vastly greater than the value of the ter- 
ritory in dispute. By it there has been closed the long period of 
uneasiness and inquietude which has been the cause of so many sacri- 
fices, both on the part of this people and that of Chile. . . . The par- 
ticipation taken in the solution of the difficulties of which I speak by 
Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister, has also been a motive for 
particular gratitude. To that solution he chiefly contributed and thus 
rendered both Republics an eminent service. This is not the first 
occasion upon which it has fallen to the lot of a minister of the great 


* United States Foreign Relations, 1896, p. 2 and C. E. Akers, A History of 
South America, 1854-1904, pp. 113-114. 
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Confederation of the North to decisively intervene in our boundary 
disputes in the interest of the international peace.1° 


TIT. Argentina AnD Braziu: THe Misiones ARBITRATION 


On July 2, 1892, President Harrison, through Secretary of 
State Foster, accepted the post of arbitrator between Argen- 
tina and Brazil in regard to the Misiones boundary."1 This 
boundary had been the subject of several treaties between 
Spain and Portugal previous to the revolutions in South 
America, and of several negotiations between Argentina and 
Brazil, which succeeded to the claims of Spain and Portugal, 
respectively, by virtue of those revolutions. In 1889, a treaty 
was ratified which provided for arbitration by the president of 
the United States in case the boundary commission therein 
established was not able to agree. That eventuality taking 
place, the two nations presented the statements of their claims 
to the president in 1894, The dispute grew out of a difference 
of opinion as to the position of two rivers. Both countries 
accepted three points in regard to the boundary; first, that the 
divisional line between them began, in the north, at the River 
Parana opposite the mouth of the Iguacu River and followed 
the course of the latter river for some distance eastwardly; 
second, that farther to the south the boundary followed the 
course of the Uruguay River; and third, that between these 
rivers, the Iguacu and Uruguay, the boundary was formed by 
two connecting or practically connecting streams. The rivers 
designated on modern atlases as the Chapeco and Chopim 
were the ones which Argentina claimed marked the boundary 
and which they called, respectively, the Pequiry-Guazi and 
the San Antonio-Guazt, while the rivers designated as the 
Pepiry-Guazi and San Antonio were named by Brazil as 


forming the boundary. The territory in dispute lay between 


the Iguacu and Uruguay rivers, on the north and south, and 
the Chapeco-Chopim system on the east and Pepiry-Guazt- 


“U, 8. Foreign Relations, 1899. Inclosure in a letter from Buchanan to Hay, 
Buenos Aires, May 2, 1899, p. 7. 
4 Tbid., 1892, p. 4. 
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San Antonio system on the west. The area was about 11,823 
square miles. The difference of opinion as to the boundary 
arose because of the lack of knowledge of the geography of 
the country on the part of the negotiators of the treaties of 
limits between Portugal and Spain in 1750 and 1777. The 
negotiators, however, cannot be criticized because no one at 
that time knew anything about the Misiones Territory and 
the rivers were not always called by the same names on the 
different maps of the time.?2 

The Argentine statement, prepared by Dr. Don Estanislao 
S. Zeballos, Argentine minister at Washington, spoke of the 
Spanish discovery of the new world, the papal bull issued by 
Pope Alexander VI. on May 3, 1493, and the treaty of Tor- 
desillas, June 7, 1494, between Spain and Portugal, which 
modified the line set up by the papal bull. The territory in 
dispute was pointed out as lying to the west of the line estab- 
lished by that treaty, and therefore, it was claimed to be 
Spanish. During the latter part of the sixteenth century the 
Jesuits had explored the Plate region and in the early part of 
the next century they established missions in the region which 
is the subject of this arbitration. It was from these Jesuit 
missions that the region acquired the name it bears. Thus 
Spain acquired possession in the seventeenth century. In the 
eighteenth century, the Jesuits were forced to withdraw their 
missions from the country because of the activities of the 
people of the captaincy general of San Vincente, in Brazil, 
called the Paulistas. The Paulistas continually raided the 
Misiones Territory, in order to capture the Indians and sell 
them as slaves. The conflicts between Spain and Portugal, 
both in the old and the new world, led to the negotiation of the 
treaty of 1750. The negotiators of this treaty used a map, on 
which the places designated in the treaty were shown. Ac- 
cording to the Argentine case the original of this map was 
lost, but they had found copies of it and presented one in sub- 


® This discussion of the Misiones Arbitration is based on J. B. Moore, Interna- 
tional Arbitrations, IV. ‘‘The Misiones Arbitration’’, pp. 1969-2026. 
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stantiation of their claim. It was upon this map, the ‘‘Map 
of the Courts’’, together with the instructions of 1758 to the 
surveyors of the boundary, that Argentina based its claim. 

The treaty of 1750 gave to Portugal all of the territory 
east of the Parand River and north of the Iguacu. This much 
of the boundary was never in dispute, but in that part where 
the line was to cross from one river system to the other, 1.¢., 
from the Iguacu River to the Uruguay River, difficulties had 
arisen. In order to make the task of the surveyors easier, in- 
structions were adopted by the two countries in 1751 which 
amplified the terms of the treaty. The surveyors were not 
able to start on their task until much later and special instruc- 
tions were prepared in 1758. According to these instructions 
the surveyors were to follow the Uruguay River up to the 
Uruguay-Pita River on the eastern bank. Above this river 
they were to find another called the Pequiry or Pepiry River. 
This last river, according to the Argentine case, was to be 
above the Uruguay-Pita, was to be large, was to have a course 
southwest and northeast, a wooded island near its mouth, and 
a reef inside its bar. The surveyors in 1759 followed the Uru- 
guay River to a stream just above the great falls of the 
Uruguay. The Indian guide told them that this was the 
Pepiry River, and they surveyed it as such. A short distance 
farther upstream, on the opposite bank, was a river which 
they called the Uruguay-Pita. Next, a river was traced from 
the Iguacu which was thought to form the balance of the 
boundary and which the surveyors named the San Antonio. 
This demarcation of the boundary was not accepted by either 
nation and was nullified by the treaty of Pardo in 1761. 
Argentina claimed that the demarcation possessed an ‘‘irreme- 
diable organic vice’’ and that, therefore, it was void. 

In 1777, another treaty of limits was signed between Spain 
and Portugal. This treaty stated that the boundary line was 
to follow up the Pepiry or Pepiry-Guazi to its main sources, 
thence by the highest ground to the waters of the River San 
Antonio which drains into the Iguacu. It was not intended, 
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Argentina argued, that the boundary be subordinated to the 
names given to the rivers by the demarcation of 1759. The 
survey in accordance with this treaty was started in 1778, but 
because of disagreement among the commissioners it was not 
completed until 1789. During this latter year, the Spanish 
commissioners wanted to hunt up a river above the Uruguay- 
Pita, instead of accepting the Pepiry as surveyed in 1759. 
The Spanish surveyor, Oyarvide, did go in search of this other 
river and found one which he called the Pequiry-Guazi, now 


' the Chapeco, and another stream rising near its source flowing 


toward the Iguacu which he named the San Antonio-Guazi, 
now the Chopim. The demarcation of 1789 was not accepted 
by the sovereigns of Spain and Portugal and the settlement of 
the boundary became a problem for Argentina and Brazil to 
settle. 

Both nations presented proofs of the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion over the territory from the time of their establishment as 
independent nations, and both traced the negotiations between 
them since 1810. These attempts to settle the dispute by dip- 
lomatic means had proved futile. 

The Brazilian statement referred to the treaty of Tor- 
desillas chiefly to point out the impossibility of following it 
or proving anything by it. They based their claim to the 
Misiones Territory : first, on possession by the Paulistas since 
the early eighteenth century; second, on the principle of uti 
possedetis, having been in possession of the territory during 
and since the period of independence; and third, on the fact 
that the territory was indispensable to Brazil for security and 
defense and -the preservation of inland communication be- 
tween Rio Grande do Sul and the other states of Brazil. The 
Brazilian commissioners accepted the treaties of 1750 and 
1777, the instructions to the demarcating commissioners in 
1758, and the ‘‘Map of the Courts’’ of 1749 as the controlling 
bits of evidence. They presented proof, however, which 
altered the testimony of the instructions of 1758 and the 
‘(Map of the Courts’? from what Argentina had intended. 
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Since Argentina had based its claim, primarily, on these two 
bits of evidence, the strength of its case was destroyed. 

The treaty of 1750 was shown to provide for a boundary 
made up of rivers and mountains, with each party remaining 
in possession of what land it held at that date, except for 
mutual concessions which might be made. In Article V, the 
treaty provided that the boundary should be from the mouth 
of the Ibicui (about the present northern boundary of Uru- 
guay) up the Uruguay River to the Pepiry River on the 


western bank of the Uruguay, up the bed of the Pepiry to its © 


principal source, thence along the highest ground to the prin- 
cipal head of the nearest river flowing into the Iguacu. It 
should then follow that river to the Iguacu, the Iguacu to the 
Parana, and the Parana up to the Igurey on the western bank 
of the Parana. 

The ‘‘Map of the Courts’’ was shown to have been made 
in three different sets. The original set of two maps was used: 
by the negotiators of the treaty to show the line of the present 
possessions of the two countries. A second set of three maps 
was later prepared in Lisbon and showed the same as the 
original maps. The third set of three maps was prepared in 
Madrid and showed the treaty line. Each set of maps had a 
signed declaration on it stating its significance. One of the 
original maps had been found in the French Foreign Office, no 
trace of the second set had been found, and the only trace of 
the third set was in an old collection of treaties, Borges de 
Castro’s ‘‘Colleccéo dos Tratados’’. The declarations on the 
maps stated that the red lines were to be used, in so far as 
they were in conformity with the treaty. The map had been 
used by the negotiators in an attempt to avoid describing the 
rivers. The Brazilian statement tried to prove that the treaty 


had as its purpose the establishment of a line having a north-. 


erly direction. At the Pepiry River the Uruguay bends 
rapidly to the right (east), so that following it farther up- 
stream would be taking the boundary line in an easterly direc- 
tion contrary to the purpose of the treaty. Also, the great 
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falls of the Uruguay, Iguacu, and the Paranda rivers were the 
best known natural features of the region. It was pointed out 
that the Pepiry River was the first important branch of the 
Uruguay River beyond its great falls, and that the nearest 
affluent of the Iguacu River would be sure to be, and was, just 
above the great falls of the Iguacu. Then the boundary fol- 
lowed the Iguacu and Parana rivers to the Igurey River, 
which was the first important affluent of the Parana River on 
the west bank north of the great falls of the Parana. 

The instructions of 1751 were shown to have warned the 
commissioners of the possible inaccuracies of the ‘‘Map of the 
Courts’’, and told them not to ‘‘take into consideration any 
small portion of territory, provided the line is located by the 
most visible and lasting boundaries’’. The instructions of 
1758 were shown by the Brazilian case to give no description 
of the Pepiry River, nor did they mention the Uruguay-Pita 
River at all. The description of the Pepiry River was shown 
to have been originated in 1788, thirty years after the instruc- 
tions, by one of the Spanish commissioners. The ‘‘Map of the 
Courts’’ showed the Pepiry to be above the Uruguay-Pita and 
this provided the basis for the Argentine contention that the 
Pepiry River surveyed by the commissioners in 1759 was not 
the right river, since it was below the Uruguay-Pita. The 
Brazilian statement analyzed the early maps of the region and 
showed that in all of the maps before 1749 the Pepiry was 
above the Uruguay-Pita, but that both of these rivers were 
below the great falls of the Uruguay. The first map to show 
the Pepiry as above the great falls was a Portuguese map in 
1749. This map showed the Pepiry to be above the Uruguay- 
Pita, but it showed the latter river to be below the great falls. 
The contention from this evidence was that the mistake of the 
commissioners in 1759 had been only in giving the name 
‘‘Uruguay-Pita’’ to the wrong river, and since it had no real 
significance in the boundary there was ‘‘no essential error’’. 

It was admitted that the treaty of 1750 had been annulled 
by the treaty of Pardo in 1761. The treaty of 1777, however, 
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was quoted to show that it followed the demarcation of 1759. 
Even in the Spanish instructions to the commissioners in 1778- 
1779 they were told to 


guide themselves by the course of the Uruguay-Pita, as far as its con- 
fluence with the River Uruguay, because at the distance of two leagues 
and one-third, following the bank of the River Uruguay in a westerly 
direction (downstream), the mouth of the Pepiry will be found on 
the opposite side. 


This was done as directed, but the Spanish commissioners 
wanted to find a river above the Uruguay-Pita and refused to 
complete the survey. In 1789, as has been stated before, the 
Spanish surveyor, Oyarvide, surveyed the river lying above. 

Evidence was included in the statement to show that the 
disputed territory had always, since 1810, been under the 
jurisdiction of the Brazilian Government, and that there 
were no Argentine citizens in the population. The people, 
themselves, acknowledged allegiance to Brazil. To weigh 
the meaning and accuracy of the historical documents and 
evidence became the duty of the arbitrator. 

On February 5, 1895, the award was given to the parties. 
It was signed by Grover Cleveland, president of the United 
States, and W. A. Gresham, secretary of state, the successors 
to President Harrison and Secretary Foster. After quoting 
the terms of the treaty of 1889 between Argentina and Brazil, 
which made provision for the arbitration, the award read as 
follows: ‘‘Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States of America, . . . having 
duly examined and considered the arguments, documents and 
evidence to me submitted by the respective Parties, pursuant 
to the provisions of said Treaty, do hereby make the following 


decision and award; That the boundary between the Argen- — 


tine Republic and the United States of Brazil in that part 
submitted to me for arbitration and decision, is constituted 
and shall be established by and upon the rivers Pepiri (also 
called Pepiri-Guazu) and San Antonio, to wit, the rivers 
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which Brazil has designated in the argument and documents 
submitted to me as constituting the boundary. .. .’’.2* (Con- 
siderable opposition developed in Argentina to this award, 
but the government accepted the award graciously. On May 
7, 1895, the chargé d’affaires ad interim of the Argentine 
Republic at Washington in a note to the secretary of state 
inclosed a copy of an instruction to Dr. Zeballos from the 
minister of foreign affaires in which the minister stated that, 
although the decision did not favor his government, it was 
accepted. Dr. Zeballos was directed to thank the president of 
the United States ‘‘for additional service rendered to the 
Republic’’.# 

The Argentine people were convinced that their title to 
Misiones Territory was a good one, so it is little wonder that 
there were some rather critical and caustic comments in the 
newspapers when the decision was made public. The United 
States minister there at the time made the following comments 
in sending some clippings from Argentine papers :1° 


These enclosures will repay reading, reflecting as they do more or 
less the opinion of the press on the case in point and also indicating a 
disinclination to submit future and pending cases of a similar char- 
acter to arbitration. It will be noticed that, with few exceptions, they 
criticize unjustly certainly the Argentine Commissioner, and in sev- 
eral instances, the labor expended on the case by the President is 
repaid by unkind and unjust references to the United States and to 
the President. 


The Times of Argentina summed up the comment as fol- 
lows: 


The sober and legitimate organs of opinion like the Prensa and 
Nacién, while lamenting the loss of territory, discuss the question with 


4 Ibid., pp. 2020-2022. - 

4 Ibid., p. 2025. 

% State Department, Manuscript material, Despatch No. 95, Buenos Kiva? 
February 11, 1895. Minister William I. Buchanan to Secretary of State Walter Q. 
Gresham. 
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dignity, and like any rightminded person, accept the result as proceed- 
ing from an honorable arbitrator, as President Cleveland certainly is. 


Sefior C. A. Aldao, one of the commissioners, who spent sev- 
eral years working on the case, stated in a letter, printed in 
the columns of La Nacién, February 9, 1895, that 


I firmly believe that any man of honor placed in the situation would 
have proceeded as President Cleveland did.*¢ 


IV. Tue Unrrep States anp Mexico: THE 
A. B. C. Mepration?* 


Unsettled conditions in Mexico were the means of adding 
to the record of both the United States and Argentina as ex- 
ponents of peaceful methods of settling international disputes. 
This time it was Argentina mediating between the United 
States and Mexico. On April 9, 1914, during Victoriano 
Huerta’s occupancy of the presidency of Mexico, some Amer- 
ican marines were arrested at Tampico, Mexico, while they 
were on shore for the purpose of buying gasoline. Admiral 
Mayo, commander of the United States squadron, immediately 
protested to the Mexican authorities. The commander of the 
Mexican federal forces in that district, and President Huerta 
himself, immediately expressed regret for the incident. The 
commander of the United States squadron demanded that 
amends be made by saluting the United States flag not later 
than the twentieth of April. He was supported in this de- 
mand by President Wilson, who put the question before con- 
gress and was given power to employ the armed forces of the 


United States in order to enforce the demand for amends for. 


indignities. The salute was not given, and on the twenty-first 
of April, United States marines seized the customhouse at 
Vera Cruz. On the next day Chargé O’Shaughnessy was 


given his passports by the Mexican minister of foreign affairs. — 


“The Times of Argentina, February 10, 1895, and La Naoién, February 9, 
1895. Inclosures with Despatch No. 95 cited in note 15, 

“This account of the A. B. C. Mediation is based primarily on, United States 
Foreign Relations, 1914, pp. 488-626. 
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The representatives of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile (the A. 
B. C. powers) at Washington then offered their good offices in 
the interests of peace. This offer was accepted by Secretary 
Bryan, for the United States, and the mediators were able to 
report on the second of May that all the parties had accepted 
their good offices. The United States chargé at Buenos Aires 
wrote, on the twenty-seventh of April, that the Argentine min- 
ister at Washington, Dr. Romulo S. Naén, had proposed the 
mediation to the representatives of Brazil and Chile, and that 
his own government had given him full powers in the matter.1® 

The conditions in Mexico at this time were in a very crit- 
ical state. Huerta had gained the presidency through violent 
means and had been denied recognition by President Wilson. 
Being denied recognition and, consequently, being unable to 
purchase munitions and negotiate loans in the United States, 


Huerta was not able to put down the opposition to his author- 


ity. The constitutional party, led by Carranza, was making 
very substantial gains against the federal forces and was 
really favored by the Wilson Administration. Carranza, him- 
self, however, had not openly communicated with the state de- 
partment in Washington until the fourth of May. On that day 
he, through his agent in the United States, expressed a desire 
for continued friendship and unaltered pacific relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. In accepting the good 
offices of the A. B. C. representatives, Carranza did so in prin- 
ciple only, stating that the events at Tampico and Vera Cruz 
were to be the sole subjects of the mediation. 

The mediators called a conference of all the parties to meet 
at Niagara Falls, Canada, on the twentieth of May. Huerta 
selected three men who were not closely connected with pol- 
ities in Mexico to be his representatives. These men were, 
Emilio Rabasa and Augustin Rodriguez, lawyers in Mexico 
City, and Luis Elguero, a financier. They were given very 
full powers. Carranza did not send any representatives. The 


% Ibid., p. 491, Chargé Lorillard to the Secretary of State, April 27, 1914. 
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United States delegation was made up of Joseph R. Lamar, 
associate justice of the supreme court, and Frederick W. Leh- 
man, former solicitor general of the United States. Their 
powers were very limited and they were necessarily in con- 
stant telegraphic communication with Washington. 

On the first day of the conference the mediators presented 
their project, which was to have Huerta appoint a minister of 
foreign affairs who would meet the constitutional require- 
ments and then himself resign the presidency. In this way the 
new minister would succeed to the presidency of Mexico and a 
new president could be selected at an election to be held. 
From the start the conference considered only measures for 
bettering conditions in Mexico, and did not consider at all the 
incident at Tampico. Carranza had refused to discuss the 
internal affairs of Mexico in a conference with outside na- 
tions, and now refused, a second time, to be represented at 
Niagara Falls. His forces were so evidently the strongest in 
that country that he and the constitutional party had to be 
taken into consideration if any solution were to be reached. 
An agreement which he would not accept would accomplish 
little, and he refused to accept any project arising out of the 
conference. For that reason the negotiations seemed futile. 

The policy by which the United States was guided in the 
negotiations was outlined to the special commissioners by 
Secretary Bryan on the twenty-fourth of May. He stated that 
the purpose of the conference was to find a solution of the 
trouble in Mexico, which did not require the use of armed 
force by the United States. The elimination of Huerta from 
the situation in Mexico was declared to be inevitable, and the 
completion of the present revolution was the end to be accom- 


plished, that end to be hastened and to be without further - 


bloodshed, if possible. Huerta, as well as President Wilson 
and the state department, considered his elimination from the 
situation to be inevitable and in a public statement issued on 
the second of June the Mexican delegation made known 


ee 
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Huerta’s willingness to give way to a provisional govern- 
ment.?® 

The conference carried on until the latter part of June and 
protocols were signed providing for the establishment of a 
provisional government in Mexico, for the recognition of that 
government by the United States and the mediating powers, 
for certain internal reforms in Mexico, and for the relinquish- 
ment of any claim for indemnity by the United States and the 
granting of amnesty to all foreigners in Mexico charged with 
political offenses. Carranza was asked by the mediators to 
deal direct with Huerta, since he would have nothing to do 
with anything coming from the conference, but he refused to 
do this, except on terms of unconditional surrender. 

The weakness of Huerta’s position soon forced him to give 
up his vanishing power and flee from the country. The con- 
stitutional forces entered Mexico City on the twentieth of 
August and Carranza assumed the executive power. After 
securing the assurance from Carranza that taxes and duties 
collected by the United States forces of occupation would not 
be relieved and that those Mexicans who were employed by the 
United States forces would not be fined, the state department 
announced, through the Brazilian ambassador at Mexico City 
who had had charge of United States interests there following 
the seizure of Vera Cruz and the dismissal of the American 
chargé, that the port of Vera Cruz would be turned over to 
the Mexican authorities on November twenty-third and the 
force of occupation withdrawn. This was done as announced. 

One influential Argentine newspaper—La Prensa—had 
been very critical of the United States occupation of Vera 
Cruz and, in that connection, had carried in its columns com- 
ments on the industrial [economic] imperialism of the United 
States. The conference at Niagara Falls was followed with 
great interest in Argentina and La Prensa published daily the 
latest reports of its progress during the entire time it was in 


* Buffalo Historical Society Publications, XVIII., ‘‘Peace Episodes on the 
Niagara’’ by Frank H. Severance, p. 41. 
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session. After the protocol had been signed, late in June, that 
paper had a long editorial on the subject under the title, ‘‘Hl 
Panamericanismo Triunfante’’,2° in which the United States 
was praised for its part in the mediation as follows: 


The example given by the United States translates itself into unim- 
peachable testimony to the sincerity with which its statesmen of first 
rank preach Panamericanism to the people of South America. 


This editorial continued its praise by pointing out that the 
government of the United States accepted the plan of media- 
tion gladly, facilitated the negotiation, did all possible to help 
it over the many troubles that beset it, and made no demands 
on Mexico in its own selfish interests. 

What was accomplished by the A. B. C. mediation? The 
incident which gave rise to it was not discussed at all. The 
agreements reached in the conference were not accepted by 
the only party of any power in Mexico. The downfall of 
Huerta and the ascendency of Carranza were almost certain, 
even without the conference. Perhaps this result was has- 
tened by helping Huerta to a recognition of the ‘‘inevitable’’. 
Carranza did come into power and after a succession of suc- 
cesses and failures was recognized as the de jure government 
of Mexico by nine American states on October 19, 1915. This 
recognition was agreed upon by the A. B. C. powers, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Uruguay, and the United States as a means to- 
ward more settled conditions in Mexico. An important result 
of the mediation was a somewhat better feeling on the part of 
Hispanic America toward the United States. 

Pau D. Dicxkens. 

George Washington University, 

Washington, D. C. 


” La Prensa, June 27, 1914, p. 6. 
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FRANCE AND THE AMERICAN DEPOSIT AT 
NEW ORLEANS? 


Although studies published within the last generation 
point to a different conclusion,” there is reason to believe that, 
in the period 1795-1803, French policy in regard to Louisiana 
possessed continuity and that the basis of continuity was eco- 
nomic interest. The argument against continuity rests mainly 
on the findings of Raymond Guyot, according to whom the 
Directory sought to recover Louisiana not for colonization but 
for exchange in the peace settlement with Great Britain. 
Later writers—Renaut, Fletcher, and Fugier—are apparently 
even more firmly convineed than M. Guyot himself that he 
proved his case.? If the conviction is justified, it follows that 
French policy from 1795 to 1803 does not possess continuity, 
since it is generally agreed that Talleyrand and Napoleon did 
intend to colonize Louisiana. Even in the later period, how- 
ever, recent writers seem to find little evidence of economic 
interest. Thus M. Fugier* believes that Napoleon desired 
Louisiana as ‘‘a compensation for the possible loss of Egypt’’, 

1This study was made possible by a grant from the Guggenheim Foundation, 
and was facilitated by the kindness of Miss Cornelia M. Pierce, Secretary of the 
Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, who 
placed at my disposal a part of the manuscript of volume II. of Mrs. N. L. M. 
Surrey’s Calendar of Manuscript Materials in Paris Archives and LAbraries Relat- 
ing to the History of the Mississippi Valley to 1808. 

2 Raymond Guyot, Le Directoire et la Paia de l’Europe (Paris, 1912); F. P. 
Renaut, La Question de la Louisiane, 1796-1806 (Paris, c. 1918); M. S. Fletcher, 
‘¢T.ouisiana as a Factor in French Diplomacy from 1763 to 1800’’, in Mississippi 
Valley Hist. Rev., XVII. 367; André Fugier, Napoléon et l’Espagne, 1799-1808 
(2 v., Paris, 1930). 

* Renaut, op. cit., 23; Fletcher, op. et loc. cit., 370-376, distinguishes between 
the policy of the Directory before and after ‘‘the coming into power of Talley- 
rand’’ in 1797; Fugier, op. cit., I. 26, 27, 30, 41. Attention apparently needs to. 
be called to Guyot’s admission that ‘‘On ne peut dire que les Directeurs aient eu 
4 ce sujet un programme arrété d’échange’’ (op cit., p. 233). 

‘Fugier, op. cit., I, 106, 178, 181. 
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as a naval base, and (if it came to the worst) as ‘‘that monnate 
a’échange that the Directory had vainly sought to obtain’’. 
Though he notes that, in 1802, Napoleon was seeking to win 
the title ‘‘Restaurateur du Commerce de son pays’’, M. Fugier 
apparently fails to appreciate the importance of the Louisiana 
project as a part of the larger plan of commercial restoration. 

Such interpretations create in the mind of one who has 
approached the problem in a different way an impression of 
incompleteness. Many pertinent facts, relating mainly to 
French commerce with Louisiana, seem to have been over- 
looked. Since its acquisition by Spain the trade of the prov- 
ince had increased so greatly that its shipping requirements 
had mounted from six ships a year in the period 1750-1754 to 
one hundred ships a year in the period 1786-1790, and this 
trade had been carried on mainly by Frenchmen.’ In 1793, 
the outbreak of war between France and Spain had cost the 
French their primacy at New Orleans just as neo-mercantilism 
triumphed at Paris, bringing with it a revival of colonialism.*® 
New economic ideas and old trade connections pointed to 
Louisiana as a valuable acquisition, especially since, as the 
French government was well aware, the rapidly growing 
American West was beginning to pour its produce down the 
Mississippi and since the position of New Orleans afforded 
unique opportunities for monopoly. These considerations un- 
doubtedly influenced the formulation of the policy of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety toward the Mississippi Valley in April 
and May 1795." The policy had two aspects: first, the recov- 
ery of Louisiana; second, the restriction of American priv- 
ileges on the Mississippi which might impair the value of New 
Orleans. In 1795, the policy failed completely, for Spain stub- 


‘This subject is discussed in the present writer’s introduction to Documents 
Relating to Spanish Commercial Policy in the Floridas, which will be published 
shortly. . 

*On neo-mercantilism, see F. L. Nussbaum, Commercial Policy in the French 
Revolution (Washington, 1923), p. 44 and passim. 

‘A. P. Whitaker, ‘‘New Light on the Treaty of San Lorenzo’’, in Mississippi 
Valley Hist. Rev., XV. 438. 
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bornly refused to cede Louisiana and, against the urgent 
advice of France, granted the United States in the treaty of 
San Lorenzo the free navigation of the Mississippi and a place 
of deposit at New Orleans. It was still possible, however, to 
renew the demand for Louisiana and, once in possession of the 
province, to cripple American commerce and promote that of 
France by a convenient ‘‘interpretation’’ of the Spanish 
treaty. 

It could be shown that the Directory, probably,* and Na- 
poleon, certainly, intended to follow such a course; but since 
an analysis of French policy throughout the period could not 
be compressed within the limits of the present paper, attention 
will be confined here to a single episode, namely, the closing of 
the American deposit at New Orleans in 1802 and its reopen- 
ing in 1803. It is believed that, though microscopic in char- 
acter, this study will be justified by its results, for it will show 
how the crisis revealed the economic interest of France in 
Louisiana and how failure to appreciate the importance of 
this interest betrayed so able a historian as Henry Adams into 
error. By a similar re-examination of other episodes data 
can be gathered for a new synthesis in which economic interest 
will receive due recognition along with the more familiar 
motives of French policy toward Louisiana. 

The deposit had been established in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 22 of the treaty of San Lorenzo, which stipulated that it 

® Two random instances of the Directory’s interest in the question are: (1) In 
December, 1795, it asked that, in case Spain should be unwilling to retrocede 
Louisiana, France should at least be granted greater commercial privileges in 
Louisiana and Florida than the United States (Archives du Ministére des Affaires 
Btrangéres, Paris, Espagne, 639:99, 324, These archives will hereafter be referred 
to as A. E.); and (2) in March, 1796, the Directory denounced Spain’s con- 
cession of the free navigation of the Mississippi to the United States (tbid., Ltats- 
Unis, Supplément, 7:31). If the Directory sought Louisiana merely in order to 
pass it on to Great Britain, why this hostility to the commercial privileges of the 
United States on the Mississippi? It can hardly be explained by the fear that the 
privileges would reduce the exchange value of Louisiana, for Great Britain itself 
was obligated by two treaties (1783 and 1794) to permit the free navigation of the 
Mississippi by the Americans. 
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should be fixed at New Orleans for a period of three years 
from the ratification of the treaty, at the end of which time his 
Catholic Majesty would either continue it there or else assign 
the Americans ‘‘an equivalent establishment’’ on ‘‘another 
part of the banks of the Mississippi’’. The American nego- 
tiator, Thomas Pinckney, and the resident minister in Spain, 
William Short, both knew that the article did not give ad- 
equate protection to the deposit privilege; but Pinckney, who 
was keenly aware of the difficulties of his negotiation, accepted 
the article as the best that could be obtained under the circum- 
stances. Despite incessant bickerings between the Americans 
and the local authorities regarding the regulations under 
which the privilege should be exercised, no serious con- 
troversy occurred so long as Spain was at war with Great 
Britain—that is, from 1796 to 1802. In the meanwhile, the 
commerce of the United States on the Mississippi increased 
by leaps and bounds, until in 1801 more than 550 river craft 
descended from the American West to New Orleans, and some 
200 American ships came up the river for cargoes. On Octo- 
ber 18, 1802, the deposit was closed by a proclamation of the 
intendant of Louisiana, Juan Ventura Morales. No warning 
had been given, and the intendant failed to assign the ‘‘equiv- 
alent establishment’’ that the treaty seemed to guarantee. 
The proclamation did not close the river to the Americans, 
but it did interfere seriously with the ordinary flow of com- 
merce. 

Since the retrocession of Louisiana to France was by this 
time a matter of common knowledge, and since no other expla- 
nation seemed to fit the facts so well, the great majority of 
Americans jumped to the conclusion that Napoleon had dic- 
tated Morales’s proclamation in order that France might 
receive Louisiana from Spain without the subjection of the 


deposit. The explanation is still a seductive one, but careful _ 
research has failed either to confirm or to destroy it. Henry. 


Adams, while admitting that there was no documentary ev- 
idence of direct agency on the part of France, still—with dis- 
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creet reservations—represented Morales’s proclamation as a 
‘consequence of the retrocession’’ of Louisiana, conceived in 
the spirit of Talleyrand’s plans, and adopted by the intendant 
on his own responsibility.2 Channing proved subsequently 
that Morales closed the deposit because a Spanish royal order 
(dated July 14, 1802) commanded him to do so;?° but the ques- 
tion of ultimate responsibility for this royal order still re- 
mains unsolved. It is still as true as when Adams wrote, that 
no documentary evidence of direct French agency—whether 
by way of dictation, request, or even suggestion—has yet come 
to light. 

Circumstantial evidence on this point is not conclusive; 
and in so far as it is enlightening it raises a problem as diffi- 
cult as the one that it solves. The balance of probabilities 
inclines us to believe that the order to Morales was a purely 
Spanish measure and that it was a consequence not of the 
retrocession of Louisiana but of the restoration of world 
peace by the treaty of Amiens.1! If we take this view, how- 


* History of the United States (New York, 1889), I, 418-421. 

»” History of the United States (New York, 1917), IV. 326, 327. 

4 On April 26, 1802 (one month after the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens), 
the correspondence that resulted in the closing of the deposit was opened by a 
letter from Soler, secretary of hacienda, to Cevallos, secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, transmitting information concerning abuses of the deposit privilege by 
the Americans. In June, 1802, similar information was received from Consul 
Foronda at Philadelphia. After a further exchange of letters, the order of July 14 
(see note 10) was issued. Nowhere in this correspondence is there any suggestion 
that France was either consulted or considered; and Soler was shortly thereafter 
denounced by the French: ambassador as an enemy to French commercial interests 
in Spain. On the other hand, French instigation of the order of July 14 is sug- 
gested by a singular coincidence, namely, that the order preceded by one day a note 
informing France that Spain was ready to surrender Louisiana without further 
delay. Both subjects had been under consideration at the Spanish court in April, 
May, and June, and Cevallos was responsible for the decision in both cases. It is 
quite possible, however, that the coincidence is not significant; or, if it is sig- 
nificant, that Spain was seeking to make trouble for France by its tampering with 
the deposit. (The chief sources on which the foregoing summary statement is 
based are: Archivo Histérico Nacional, Madrid, Estado, leg. 5538, expediente no. 
16, ‘‘Sobre el derecho de deposito en Nueva Orleans, que pretenden tener los 
Americanos para comerciar 4 su sombra sin pagar ningunos derechos’’; J ernimo 
Bécker, Historia de las Relaciones Exteriores de Espana en el Siglo XIX (Madrid, 
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ever, we must then explain why the French government made 
no effort to have the Spanish government suppress the deposit 
on the eve of the French occupation of Louisiana. The answer 
seems to be that France omitted the effort precisely because 
of the importance that it attached to the deposit question. 
Under the treaty of San Ildefonso, France was obligated to 
respect the rights on the Mississippi acquired by the United 
States in the treaty of San Lorenzo; but, as has been stated, 
the latter treaty did not give adequate protection to the priv- 
ilege of deposit against the sovereign of Louisiana, who might, 
by exercising the right of removal, substantially destroy the 
value of the deposit and thereby diminish materially the value 
of the right of free navigation. The right of removal was 
explicitly reserved to the sovereign of Louisiana, and the 
United States was not given any voice in the selection of the 
‘‘equivalent establishment’’ in case the right of removal were 
exercised, nor did it have any appeal from the sovereign’s 
decision, save to more diplomatic persuasion or to war. At 
the same time, if the right of removal were exercised once or 
if it were surrendered by the confirmation of the deposit at 
New Orleans, it was clear that, by any fair interpretation of 
the treaty of San Lorenzo, there could be no further inter- 
ference with the deposit. 

The question was as delicate as it was important and Tal- 
leyrand seems to have acted with a keen appreciation of this 
fact. His contempt for the Spaniards was highly seasoned 
with suspicion. Whether on the score of incompetence or ill 
will they could not be trusted to manipulate the deposit in the 
interest of France. He could not afford to ask them either to 
exercise the right of removal or to refrain from the exercise. 
Silence was indicated, and his communications to Madrid give 


the impression that he studiously avoided any reference to the © 


deposit. For instance, as late as November 10, 1802, when he 


1920), L., note 1, pp. 77-79; A. E., Espagne, Supplément, 19:44 and 67, two letters 
from Cevallos to the French ambassador, May 26 and July 15, 1802; ibid., 
Espagne, 663:209, Beurnonville to Talleyrand, Madrid, January 17, 1803). 
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wrote a long despatch to Madrid on the navigation of the 
Mississippi, he said not a word about the deposit.1? His 
silence can hardly be explained by ignorance, for the subject 
of commerce on the Mississippi had been called to his atten- 
tion in a number of ways for many months past.1* The Span- 
ish reply to his inquiry was equally evasive, for Cevallos said 
not a word about the momentous order directing the sup- 
pression of the deposit which he himself had obtained from 
the king four months earlier.1* Whatever may have been the 
reason for Cevallos’s secretiveness, it seems likely that Tal- 
leyrand’s object was to leave the deposit question in statu quo 
until France, in actual possession of Louisiana, could settle 
the question in its own way. This impression is strengthened 
by Decrés’s instructions of November 26, 1802, to the captain 
general of Louisiana.'® 

Up to this point the interpreter of French policy has little 
to guide him but eloquent silence, and little to show for his 
labor but conjecture. In 1803, however, circumstances drew 


forth from Talleyrand’s office expressions that might be de- 


scribed as unmistakable if their meaning had not been mis- 
taken. These circumstances were the arrival at Paris of news 
concerning the closing of the deposit, and increasing pressure 


4 Tbid., 663:68, Talleyrand to Beurnonville, draft. 

“For instance, by Livingston in April, May, and August 1802 (Am. State 
Pap., For. Rel., II. 515, 517, 520); and by Gouvion Saint-Cyr on September 16, 
1802 (A.E., Espagne, Supplément, 19:114). 

“4 Cevallos’s reply was reported by Beurnonville in a despatch of November 30, 
1802 (ibid., Espagne, 663:103). 

% The deposit is not specifically mentioned in these instructions, but the captain 
general is directed to report on the commercial relations of the English and Amer- 
icans with New Orleans, to refrain ‘‘from making any innovation in what he shall 
find established in that regard’’, and to ‘‘report to the Minister all and each one 
of the stipulations not cited in the present instructions’’. The instructions con- 
tinue: ‘‘The system of that colony, as in all those colonies which we own, must be 
to aim to concentrate its commerce into the national commerce’’. Foreigners 
‘¢must be limited to communications absolutely indispensable to the prosperity 
of Louisiana and to that explicitly determined by treaties’’. (J. A. Robertson, 
Louisiana under the Rule of France, Spain and the United States, 1785-1807, 
Cleveland, 1911, II. 366, 367.) 
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from Minister Livingston for a French guarantee of the 
American rights of navigation and deposit. Though it is un- 
likely that either Napoleon or Talleyrand had had any agency 
in the adoption of the intendant’s measure, they now took 
steps to assure its permanence, addressing the Spanish court 
through both the Spanish ambassador at Paris and the French 
ambassador at Madrid.1® The latter was instructed to say to 
the king that the first consul had learned with lively satisfac- 
tion of the step just taken by the intendant of Louisiana. 


En rentrant dans la jouissance des avantages qu’elle s’était réservé 
par son dernier traité avec les Etats unis, 1’Espagne a pris un parti 
également conforme 4 ses droits et aux intéréts de la France. 


A clever phrase that was—‘‘et aux intéréts de la France’’— 
for it conferred French citizenship upon a native-born Span- 
ish measure; and the note concluded with an admonition to 
Spain to maintain its position with energy. More than this, 
the draft of the despatch contained a passage that explains, 
if explanation were needed, how French interests were in- 
volved: 


Cette mesure, qui d’ailleurs ne peut pas étre de nature 4 compromettre 
la bonne harmonie de 1’Espagne et des Etats Unis a pour nous le 
précieux avantage de débarrasser la nouvelle colonie des entraves 
qu’un entrepét américain aurait nécessairement fait éprouver & son 
commerce.17 


This despatch was probably based on a memoir that will be 
discussed below and that sets forth still more clearly the rea- 
sons for French hostility to the deposit. As we understand 
its policy, the French government would have been much bet- 
ter pleased if Morales had let the deposit alone; but what had 


* A.E., &tats-Unis, Supplément, 7:319, Talleyrand to Azara, Paris, February _ 


19, 1803, draft; ibid., 320, same to Beurnonville, same date, draft. Azara’s reply, 
dated February 20, is in ibid., 321. For Beurnonville’s reply see note 30. 
“Henry Adams does not mention this passage in the draft, although he refers 


to the note (op. cit., II. 17). The passage was prudently omitted when the note 
was sent. 
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been done could not be undone, and France must make the best 
of it. 

The measure that caused the first consul such lively satis- 
faction had already been revoked when Talleyrand penned his 
notes of congratulation and exhortation. Without consulting 
France, Spain had closed the deposit; without consulting 
France, Spain reopened it. The reopening was first directed 
in the devious way so dear to the harassed Spanish court of 
that generation. Frightened by the clamor that the intend- 
ant’s proclamation had caused in the United States, it ordered 
Morales (February 16, 1803) to tolerate the deposit without 
formally restoring it and without revealing that he had re- 
ceived orders from the court on the subject. Then a still more 
alarming report concerning the belligerent disposition of the 
Americans was received from Minister Irujo at Washington, 
and on March 1 the king directed the formal restoration of the 
deposit at New Orleans,'® subject to a reservation that we 
shall notice presently. 

Two months later Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United 
States. Did the affair of the deposit have any relation to his 
betrayal of Spain? Henry Adams thought it did not. Per- 
haps he was right, though he spoke with more assurance than 
the evidence warranted and his handling of the most impor- 
tant document does not inspire confidence in his judgment on 
this subject. The document in question is a letter’® that Tal- 
leyrand wrote to the French ambassador at Madrid, Beurnon- 

%8 Archivo del Ministerio de Estado, Madrid, Legacién de Washington, leg. 210, 
Cevallos to Irujo, Aranjuez, February 16, 1803, muy reservada; and same to same, 
Aranjuez, March 1, 1803, enclosing a copy of the order to the intendant ad interim 
of Louisiana (transcripts in the Library of Congress). The letter of March 1 to 
Irujo states that the order of that date to the intendant was caused by Irujo’s 
despatch of January 9, 1803. The expediente cited in note 11 contains information 
on this subject. Fugier states that at this period the Spanish court was extra- 
ordinarily well informed about the international situation and since November, 
1802, had been apprehensive of a renewal of hostilities between France and Great 
Britain (op. cit., I. 186-189). 

* A.E., Btats-Unis. Supplément, 8:19, Talleyrand to Beurnonville, June 22, 
1803, draft. The translation in the text is taken from Adams, op. cit., IT. 61-62. 
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ville, on June 22, 1803, after Spain had registered a formal 
protest against the alienation of Louisiana. This is what 
Talleyrand said: 


. One of the causes which had most influence on this determination 
[to sell Louisiana] was discontent at learning that Spain, after having 
promised to sustain the measures taken by the Intendant of New Or- 
leans, had nevertheless formally revoked them. These measures would 
have tended to free the capital of Louisiana from subjection to a right 
of deposit which was becoming a source of bickerings between the 
Louisianians and Americans. We should have afterward assigned 
to the United States, in conformity to their treaty with Spain, another 
place of deposit, less troublesome to the colony and less injurious to 
its commerce; but Spain put to flight all these hopes by confirming 
the privileges of the Americans at New Orleans,—thus granting them 
definitively local advantages which had been at first only temporary. 
The French government, . . . seeing no way of reconciling it [this 
determination] with the commercial advantages of the colony and 
with a long peace between the colony and its neighbors, took the only 
course which actual circumstances and wise prevision could suggest. 


In a paragraph which is quite as ingenious as Talleyrand’s 
letter, Adams?° disposes of the minister’s case to his own sat- 
isfaction; but his argument does not carry conviction. He is 
correct in saying that 


Spain had not promised to sustain the Intendant, nor had she revoked 
the Intendant’s measures after, but before, the imagined promise. 


With this exception, there is hardly a relevant statement in 
the paragraph that will stand up under critical analysis. To be- 
gin with, he asserts that Spain ‘‘had not confirmed the Amer- 
ican privileges at New Orleans, but had expressly reserved 
them for future treatment’’. As a matter of fact, the reserva- 
tion, which was a part of the royal order of March 1, 1803,?1 
was a boon to the United States, for all that Spain reserved 
was the right to negotiate with the United States eth: 


” Ibid., II. 62, 63. 
= The order of Mareb 1 is cited in note 18, 
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the interpretation of what the treaty of San Lorenzo had to 
say about the place of deposit. Thus phrased, the reservation 
not only marked the abandonment of the Spanish contention 
that the deposit might be suppressed, but also gave the United 
States something that it had never had before, namely, the 
right of consultation in regard to the place of deposit. Hence- 
forth, the United States could argue that, by the admission of 
Spain itself, the deposit could not be removed from New Or- 
leans without the consent of the American government; and, 
since France could not acquire from Spain greater power than 
Spain possessed, the deposit must remain at New Orleans. 
Legal technicalities aside, and considering, as Talleyrand had 
to consider, the practical aspect of the situation, it was unques- 
tionable that Spain’s concession would stiffen the already firm 
determination of the Americans that there must be no further 
interference with the deposit as established. Talleyrand’s 
statement was essentially correct: Spain had confirmed the 
American privileges at New Orlans. 
‘The restoration of the deposit’’, continues Adams, 

was not only reconcilable with peace between Louisiana and the United 
States but the whole world knew that the risk of war rose from the 
threat of disturbing the right of deposit. 


While it is true that at that juncture ‘‘the risk of war rose 
from the threat of disturbing the right of deposit’’, the fact 
has no bearing on the question raised by Talleyrand, which is 
this: Was there a reasonable probability that the confirmation 
of the American right of deposit would make it impossible for 
France, possessing Louisiana, to maintain peace with the 
United States over a considerable period of time? Talleyrand 
had the highest authority for believing that in such a case war 
would be not only probable but certain. In January, 1803, 
Minister Livingston, speaking in his official character, had 
warned him: 

The right of depot which the United States claim, and will never 
relinquish, must be the source of continual disputes between the two 
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nations [France and the United States], and ultimately lead the 
United States to aid any foreign power in the expulsion of the French 
from that colony [Louisiana] .?2 


There is good evidence that the French government was im- 
pressed by this warning, which, however, seemed to it only 
another reason for removing the deposit from Louisiana.** 

The most extraordinary portion of Adam’s commentary 
on Talleyrand’s letter is this sentence: 


The idea that the colony [Louisiana] had become less valuable on this 
account [the restoration of the deposit at New Orleans] was new. 


The idea was not new. In one sense it was older than the 
deposit itself, for as early as May, 1795, France had opposed 
any concession by Spain to American commerce on the Missis- 
sippi,24 and the deposit was a vitally important concession. 
The most convincing proof that the idea was not new is fur- 
nished by the letters in which Talleyrand, speaking for the 
first consul, had congratulated Spain on the closing of the 
deposit.2> When they were written (February 19, 1803), he 
still believed that France would take possession of Louisiana, 
and they stated specifically that the suppression of the priv- 
ilege was ‘‘conforme aux intéréts de la France’? and urged 
Spain to maintain its position with energy. 

Adams’s whole view of this question was distorted by his 
failure to perceive the hostility of France to the commercial 
privileges of the Americans on the Mississippi. Nowhere is 
the failure more obvious than in his statement, made in 
another connection, that Talleyrand had promised to respect 
MA pars State Pap., For. Rel., II. 581, Livingston to Talleyrand, Paris, January 

* The subject is mentioned on fols. 351 v and 352 r of the memoir cited in note 
31. The writer does not state explicitly that Livingston’s assertion is an argu- 
ment in favor of suppressing the deposit, but the inference is clear, since he goes 
on to declare that New Orleans is ‘‘the key to Louisiana’’ and that the contin- 


uance of the deposit privilege would endanger France’s possession of New Orleans. 
™* See note 7, 


* Letters cited in note 16, 
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the rights of the United States under the treaty of San 
Lorenzo—that is, the rights of navigation and deposit.2¢ A 
verbal assurance to this effect Talleyrand did give, but one 
wonders why Adams thought it was worth anything. Living- 
ston certainly did not think so, and in reporting the interview, 
he made it clear that he regarded the assurance as worthless 
unless confirmed in writing by the first consul.27_ Such con- 
firmation was never given, although Livingston tried repeat- 
edly to obtain it.28 In Talleyrand’s last communication on the 
subject before negotiations were opened for the sale of 
Louisiana, he informed the American minister that France 
reserved its decision on these ‘‘rights’’ for further inquiry 
and adjustment.?® 

To sum up: Adams attacked with success only those pas- 
sages in Talleyrand’s note that charge Spain with bad faith 
in reopening the deposit. He was altogether unsuccessful in 
his effort to destroy the main thesis of the note, which is that 
the reopening of the deposit was one of the chief reasons for 
Napolon’s decision to alienate Louisiana. 

It does not follow that because Adams was wrong Talley- 
rand was right. There is no documentary proof that either 
Talleyrand or Napoleon had learned of the restoration of the 
deposit before it was decided to sell Louisiana. The most we 
can say is that Talleyrand had received a warning which 
should have been sufficient ;*° but we cannot say positively that 


Adams, op. cit., I. 444. Speaking of the instructions of March 2, 1803, to 
Livingston and Monroe, Adams says: ‘‘ Madison required only that the Spanish 
treaty of 1795 should be respected, and this had already been promised by Talley- 
rand’’. The point is all the more interesting because it is obviously Adam’s pur- 
pose to prove the futility of Jefferson and Madison’s policy by showing that their 
only sine qua non had already been agreed to by France. In this case it was 
Adams, not Jefferson and Madison, who was taken in by Talleyrand. 

™ Am, State Pap., For. Rel., 11. 526-527, Livingston to Madison, November 11, 
1802 (the second letter of this date; compare it with the first letter of that date, 
ibid., p. 526). 

8 Tbid., pp. 529, 530, 534-536, 539, 548, 549. 

» Ibid., p. 550, Talleyrand to Livingston, March 21, 1803. 

* On March 5, 1803, Beurnonville replied to Talleyrand’s letter of February 19 
(see note 16), and four days later he wrote from Madrid that the British ambas- 
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it was. Nor can it be proved by the records of the Louisiana 
negotiation that Napoleon had the deposit in mind when he 
decided to sell. On the other hand the absence of such evidence 
is not sufficient ground for rejecting Talleyrand’s assertion. 
Information on the subject is so scanty that Napoleon’s rea- 
sons for alienating Louisiana have to be inferred from our 
knowledge of his plans and circumstances at that juncture. 
Viewed in this light, Talleyrand’s explanation gives the 
impression of verisimilitude. Napoleon’s plans, like those of 
his predecessors, were incompatible with the privileged posi- 
tion of the United States on the lower Mississippi. Not con- 
tent with Louisiana, he looked to the establishment of a sphere 
of influence over the whole Mississippi Valley and perhaps 
over New Spain as well. Only through trade and traffic with 
the American west, the southern Indians, and the Spanish 
creoles could that project be executed, but it was certain that 
in this region France could not compete on even terms with 
American commerce. Precisely what restrictions he would 
have imposed upon the trade of the United States on the 
Mississippi we can not say, but the main lines of French policy 
are suggested by a memoir*! which was drawn up early in 1803 
sador and the American minister were saying that the Spanish court had dis- 
approved the intendant’s action in closing the deposit (A.E., Espagne, 663:400, 
419, 423). Beurnonville, who did not want to believe the report, tried to discredit 
it by enclosing a note from Cevallos on the subject; but it is difficult to see how 
he got any comfort from Cevallos’s evasive note. As for Talleyrand, he knew from 
his own experience (in the case of the southwest posts, 1797-1798) that Spain 


could be both secretive and unaccommodating when French interests in the Missis- | 


sippi Valley were at stake; and he would hardly have been misled by Beurnon- 
ville’s optimism. In the ordinary course, Beurnonville’s despatch should have 
reached Paris by March 25, more than two weeks before the beginning of negotia- 
tions for the sale of Louisiana. 

" A.E., Etats-Unis, Mém. et Doc., 10:341, ‘‘ Mémoire sur la Louisiane’’. Some- 
one has dated it on the first page ‘‘Octobre 1801. Vendémiaire An X’’, but this 


can not be correct since the memoir speaks of the current controversy between — 


Spain and the United States over the closing of the deposit by the intendant of 
Louisiana (fol. 355 v). News of this event can hardly have reached Talleyrand 
before the end of December, 1802—Livingston had ‘‘ just learned’? of it on Jan- 
uary 10, 1803 (Am. State Pap., For. Rel., II. 531). It is not likely that the 
memoir, which contained advice on French policy in the crisis caused by the 


a 
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and was probably the basis of Talleyrand’s notes of February 
19 congratulating Spain on the closing of the deposit. 
Beginning with the statement that, since France was about 
to occupy Louisiana, it was important to clarify all the colo- 
nial, administrative, and commercial questions that might 
arise, the writer devoted the bulk of his forty-page memoir to 
the navigation and deposit questions, especially the latter. He 
concluded that France must respect the American right of free 
navigation. He was of the opinion that Spain must assign an 
equivalent establishment if it suppressed the deposit at New 
Orleans, and that it still possessed the right of removal, which 
had not lapsed merely because it had not been exercised im- 
mediately upon the expiration of the three-year term men- 
tioned in the treaty. Most important of all, he held that, since 
Spain had not taken final action with reference to the deposit, 
France was not under any obligation whatever to maintain it 
at New Orleans. The only thing that France need consider 
was its own convenience. The deposit undoubtedly conferred 
some important benefits upon New Orleans, increasing its 
commerce, attracting merchants and capital, lowering the 
price of goods by competition and raising the value of land. 
On the other hand, it was far more beneficial to the United 
States than to Louisiana, for the American merchants would 
first make their fortunes at New Orleans and then return with 
their capital to the United States. The American people 
would gradually come to regard New Orleans as a mere annex 
to their western settlements and would be disposed to conquer 
it at the first opportunity. Worst of all, the deposit had in- 
evitably given rise to an active smuggling trade with Loui- 
siana: 
Every city of deposit becomes a natural outlet for the goods that are 
deposited there; and it follows from this remark that, by continuing 
intendant’s action, was written later than Talleyrand’s notes of February 19 
(cited in note 16), since they show that he had by that time reached a decision on 


the question of policy. These considerations indicate that the memoir was drawn 
up between the early part of January and February 19, 1803. 
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the deposit of the Americans at New Orleans, France would hand over 
to them a part of the commerce of Louisiana. 


The writer was, therefore, of the opinion that, if France 
should decide to continue the deposit for a brief period at 
New Orleans, it should be clearly stipulated that the privilege 
was temporary and revocable; and that, if it decided to sup- 
press the deposit immediately, Spain could be required to 
provide the Americans with an equivalent establishment ‘‘on 
that part of the banks of the Mississippi which belongs to 
Florida’’—that is, at Baton Rouge. 

The writer concluded with the following significant par- 
agraph: 

La suppression du droit d’entrepét n’empéchera pas que la France 
ne puisse accorder aux Etats-unis les facilités commerciales qui tien- 
nent aux régles de bon voisinage; mais elles n’auront pas le méme 
inconvénient lors qu’elles seront volontaires et révocables; et 1’intérét 
de la France est de dégager ses relations directes avec la Louisiane 
d’une concurrence commerciale qui, si l’on n’en appercevait pas le 
terme, deviendrait funeste 4 la prospérité de la colonie, 4 sa sireté et 
a l’harmonie qu’il faut conserver entre elle et la Métropole. 


This memoir shows that Talleyrand was not drawing on 
his imagination when, in his note of June 22, 1803,°2 he repre- 
sented the deposit question as one which deeply concerned 
France, and that he was probably telling the truth when he 
said it had been France’s intention to compel the removal of 
the deposit from New Orleans. The Spanish order of March 
1, 1803, made it legally difficult and practically impossible for 
France to carry out this plan, and thereby rendered certain 
the continuance of the ‘‘concurrence commerciale’’ of the 
Americans with its disastrous consequences. Henceforth 
preferential treatment of French goods and ships would be 
impossible and France would have to compete with the United 
States on even terms in the Mississippi Valley. Napoleon’s 
prospects of ascendancy in the American west and the Indian 

™ Cited in note 19. 
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country vanished, and it was probable that even in his own 
Louisiana the Americans would continue the economic pen- 
etration that had been proceeding apace for the last decade.®* 
Nothing but military operations on a scale that not even Na- 
poleon could afford would have remedied the situation created 
by the Spanish order reopening the deposit at New Orleans. 
Louisiana would no doubt have been sold if the Spanish order 
had never been issued,** but at the very least it gave Napoleon 
additional reason for satisfaction with the deal. 

The crisis that followed Morales’s proclamation evoked a 
clear expression of France’s economic interest in Louisiana 
and of its hostility to American and British commerce on the 
Mississippi. The same factors were unmistakably present in 
the Louisiana policy of the Committee of Public Safety. If, as 
seems probable, they can be shown to have influenced the 
Directory as well, the continuity of French policy toward 
Louisiana from 1795 to 1803 can be reaffirmed.*® ‘While the 


* Prefect Laussat was convinced that this would be the result. On April 18, 
1803, he wrote from New Orleans: ‘‘The entrepét, in reality, is only a large door 
. . . opened in favor of the Anglo-Americans to a smuggling trade without bounds. 
. .. The Anglo-American flag eclipses by its number here those of France and 
Spain. ... They [the ‘‘Anglo-Americans’’] are poisoning these countries with 
English goods, with which French goods can not compete. The French expeditions 
are, at the very moment I am writing, ruining their outfitters. ... So long as 
that abuse [the deposit] is perpetuated, there is no practicable method of placing 
even any restrictions on it and of adopting any regulations which at least would 
allow the mother country to maintain the struggle and guarantee it protective 
encouragements.’’ (Robertson, op. cit., II. 33, 34). The economic penetration of 
Louisiana by the United States is discussed in a valuable paper by Louis Pelzer, 
‘<Economie Factors in the Acquisition of Louisiana’’, in Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association’s Proceedings, VI. 11. 

* Talleyrand’s first statement regarding the connection between the deposit 
crisis and the sale of Louisiana was that Morales’s proclamation had so irritated 
the United States as to threaten the safety of Louisiana (A.E., Etats-Unis, Supplé- 
ment, 7:366, Talleyrand to Beurnonville, May 31, 1803, draft). This statement is 
not in harmony with his letters of February 19, 1803, congratulating Spain on 
the closing of the deposit. 

%F, J, Turner, ‘‘The Policy of France toward the Mississippi Valley in the 
Period of Washington and Adams’’, American Hist. Rev., X. 249, is still valuable, 
though it has been shown that Turner gave undue extension to the period of con- 
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Louisiana project was obviously related to diplomatic and 
naval strategy, it must also be studied as an aspect of com- 
mercial rivalry. Diplomatic history can seldom be safely 
divorced from economic history, least of all in the dealings of 
the old world with the new.*® 
ArtHurR Preston WHITAKER. 
Cornell University. 
tinuity. His article is primarily concerned with the political aspect of French 
policy and touches very lightly on the matters discussed in the present article. 
*T have refrained from discussing certain obvious questions (such as the pos- 
sibility that an ulterior motive lay behind Talleyrand’s notes of February 19, 
1803, and the polemical character of his note of June 22, 1803), since I have not 


been able to perceive how any reasonable answer to these questions could affect the 
thesis of this paper. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of South America. By CHartes Epmonp Axers. New 
edition with additional chapters bringing the work up to 1930, by 
L. KE. Exusorr. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Ine. 
[e 1930]. Pp. xxxii, 782. Illus., maps. $5.00.) 


This, the third, edition of the volume of Mr. Akers, who died in 
1915, includes no revision of the earlier form of the work. Verbs used 
in the edition of 1904 to describe current conditions still preserve the 
present tense. But there is a new arrangement of all material relating 
to the twentieth century. The concluding chapter found in the edition 
of 1912 has been omitted and likewise the ‘‘additional chapter, bring- 
ing up to date the political and economic conditions’’. Instead of the 
latter, sections on the twentieth century have been inserted in the chap- 
ters relating to each country. A chapter on Panama has been added, 
and also one on ‘‘The South American Republics and the League of 
Nations’. The new material, covering eighteen important years in 
the history of South America, adds a total of fifty-eight pages to the 
book ; whereas, Mr. Akers used the most of 678 pages for his survey of 
the fifty-eight years from 1854 to 1912. Obviously, the consideration 
of the recent period is very summary and disproportionately brief. 
There is also much unevenness of treatment. In some cases facts of 
major importance are omitted. No mention appears of the Argentine 
compulsory election law of 1912, though that law is the explanation 
of Irigoyen’s election and of many other changes coming to Argentina 
in the second decade of the twentieth century. Similarly, no explana- 
tion is given of Peruvian abstention from registering in preparation 
for the plebiscite on the Tacna-Arica question, or for General Las- 
siter’s calling off the plebiscite: the reader is given the impression that 
both actions were arbitrary and unreasonable. A few specific errors 
were noted by the reviewer. Mr. Elliott gives credit for the discovery 
that the stegomyia mosquito is the carrier of the yellow fever germ to 
Sir Patrick Manson, instead of to Dr. Charles Finlay of Cuba and the 
United States medical commission headed by Dr. Walter Reed. A 
statement on page 681 gives the impression that the Gulf of Uraba 
(the southern portion of the Gulf of Darien) is ‘‘southwards’’ of 
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Medellin. The accounts of the building of the Panama Canal and of 
the Chaco-Boreal dispute are good, clear summaries. Apparently no 
attempt was made at analysis in treating the last eighteen years of 
development in South America. New illustrations have been added 
to the book, and two maps, showing the central and southern sections 
of South America. 

In view of the scarcity of books on the national period of South 
American history, this new edition of Akers’s History of South Amer- 
tca will be welcomed. 

Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 

Goucher College. 


The Incredible Yanqut: the Career of Lee Christmas. By Herman B. 
DevutscH. (London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1931. Pp. 
xiv, 242. Illus. map. $3.50.) 

This volume offers a ‘‘something different’’ for which the reader 
occasionally searches. The pages dealing with Leon Winfield Christ- 
mas’s early years are few, but they throw much light on Christmas 
the man. While engineer for the New Orleans and Texas Railroad, 
Christmas, in a drunken sleep, went through a station with throttle 
wide open and wrecked his train. This ended his railroading career 
in the United States. By now, his hopes of becoming a power in New 
Orleans ward politics had also been wrecked. Therefore, he seized 
an opportunity, in 1894, to go to Central America; and became driver 
of an engine on a short railroad running southward from Puerto Cor- 
tez, Honduras. Three years afterward he plunged triumphantly into 
Honduranean politics. Abandoning his neutral position in the cab of 


his engine, from which he had been watching a fight between a hand- 


ful of federal ‘‘outs’’ and liberal ‘‘ins’’, he grabbed a rifle and allied 
himself with the ‘‘ins’’, barricaded behind blocks of ice which ‘his tiny 
train had just brought from the factory at San Pedro. The liberal 
*‘ins’’ won the victory and gave much credit to Christmas, who, as he 
later wrote, ‘‘was promoted to a capt. in the Honduras army liking 
the new game. ...’’ Soon he went into the pay of Terencio Sierra, 
president of Honduras, and for nearly thirty years afterward he 
played varied and often prominent, parts in Central American 
politics. 
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Mr. Deutsch’s work gives vivid details of contemporary Hon- 
duranean political methods, and of ‘‘dollar diplomacy’’, as viewed by 
Honduras; and it also reveals why the Honduranean congress failed 
to ratify the Paredes-Knox Treaty, which provided for a Morgan loan. 
The volume, written in journalistic, humorous style, is very diverting, 
for Christmas was a rare character. He had unbounded physical cour- 
age, self conceit, and love for intrigue; he had small respect for legal 
codes and moral principles; his ideas were often grotesque and his 
methods highly unconventional. The lover of the unique in person- 
ality will gleefully read that in his lean last years the one time ‘‘Merry 
Christmas’’ firmly believed that there was a fortune in shark’s oil, 
which he planned to get out through money to be secured by inventing 
a rat trap that would kill the fleas on the rats as well as the rats them- 
selves; and that he dreamed of supplementing the vast wealth thus to 
be gained by suing the Encyclopedia Britannica for its slanderous 
statement that in a revolutionary battle in Honduras in 1907 ‘‘Lee 
Christmas was killed’’. How Charles Dickens would have appreciated 
the incredible Yanqui! 

The book is based on the soundest Hterary sources available, on the 
testimony of various surviving associates of Christmas, and on the 
writer’s personal acquaintance with Christmas himself; and, in gen- 
eral, it is perhaps as accurate as possible. But on page 94 is a serious 
misstatement of fact: the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1902 is confused 
with a treaty made between Great Britain and Honduras in 1859. 

The author amuses himself and the reader by including among the 
documentary matter in the appendices absurdly wild statements from 
the contemporary press about Christmas’s political activities in Cen- 
tral America. 

Numerous illustrations are included in the book, .and a pictorial 
map, which forms the cover lining. There is no index. The format 
of the volume is attractive. 

; Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


Goucher College. 


South America. By Cuarence F. Jones. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1930. Pp. x, 798.) 
Roosevelt’s dictum that ‘‘South America is the continent of the 
twentieth century’’ begins to be justified in the literary, if not yet in 
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the economic world. An increasing number of books deal with this 
southern continent and its people, whose ways of thinking and living 
have heretofore been so unfamiliar to the people of the United States. 

Professor Jones in this volume on ‘‘South America’’ has contrib- 
uted richly to the history and geographic background of the civiliza- 
tion of these ten southern republics. The eight hundred pages in the 
book are replete with information, excellent illustrations, and maps. 
No work heretofore published in English affords such detailed studies 
of climate, topography, vegetation, population, and crop production. 
This information is accurately presented, and much of it is the result 
of first hand observation. 

Jones’s South America is clearly intended for use as a college text 
in geography. With a forty page bibliography, including some eight 
hundred references largely to magazine material and with a thirty 
page index containing hundreds of references, it qualifies for such use. 
The scientific treatment and technical language adapt it to graduate 
courses. 

This book was evidently written less for the general reader than 
for the student. The treatment throughout the volume is regional, to 
maintain ‘‘the identity of each republic’. The author seems to justify 
this on the ground that, ‘‘Though political boundaries divide natural 
regions, to the business man and geographer alike, they are significant 
phenomena, since they may represent effective barriers to trade and 
intercourse in tariff walls and other trade restrictions’’. (See preface.) 
The regional discussion, however, is dearer to the heart of the geog- 
rapher than to that of the business man and general reader. The 
latter are much more intent upon understanding Hispanic American 
psychology which views life at a different angle from that of the 
Anglo-Saxon. The business man and the public need to know South 
American cultural ideals and to understand that Hispanic Americans 
question the validity of measuring progress in terms of materialistic 
achievement. Illiteracy, lack of sanitation, low standards of living 
and low purchasing power know no ‘‘regional’’ boundaries in His- 
panic America, and they govern economic progress in all these south- 
ern republics. 

The first and last chapters of this volume constitute valuable read- 
ing for the public, and their conclusions are entirely sane. Chapter I 
on ‘‘Is South America a Continent of Opportunity?’ shows where 
and why Spanish and Portuguese settlements in South America devel- 
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oped gold and silver mines and neglected forest and field. In this in- 
troductory discussion we see how climate and the native Indian set a 
stamp on South American history and progress and caused them to 
diverge from our own lines of development. The author is sane and 
scientific in his conclusion that, because of South American conditions, 
“‘The fanciful hope of temperate people of a great potential producing 
region of foodstuffs and raw materials in the humid tropical lowlands 
seems little more than fancy’’ (p. 13). 

The concluding chapter under the title of ‘‘Progress’’ summarizes 
the economic phases of the book. Two sentences in this chapter are 
keys to the author’s conclusions on the economic side. ‘‘In the face 
of these handicaps and the contacts with white man [sic], the in- 
digenous population is most everywhere on the decline’’ (p. 721) ; but 
‘With peaceful conditions, foreign gapital and men, demand for their 
produce in foreign marts and the desire of their peoples to rise in the 
seale of civilization, they [the people of South America] will undergo 
a tremendous advance”’ 

Harry T. Couines. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Ancient Civilizations of the Andes. By PHmir ArinswortH Means. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xviii, and 586. 
$7.50.) 


The need for a comprehensive study of the ancient civilizations of 
the Andes, embodying the latest in archaeological and historical re- 
search, has been met by Philip Ainsworth Means in a splendid man- 
ner. Mr. Means was well qualified by his field work in the Andes, his 
other archaeological studies, and his study of the ancient chronicles 
to undertake the task. The Ancient Civilizations of the Andes is too 
brief to ‘‘claim to treat exhaustively a subject, so vast and so complex 
as the aneient civilizations of Peru and adjacent regions’’. But Mr. 
Means has indicated the salient facts in the development of those civil- 
izations, digesting in a critical manner the most recent in archaeolog- 
ical thought and incorporating it with conclusions reached through 
his own study of the archaeology and chronicles of the Andes. 

Mr. Means’s preliminary chapter on the geography of the Andean 
area, generally the type of chapter that one hurries through, is ad- 
mirable in its description and clarity which make it both readable and 
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valuable in understanding his division of the Andean cultures. In 
the chapters on the Early Chimu, the Early Nazea, and the Tiahu- 
anaco cultures, he has drawn extremely logical conclusions through a 
comparison of the early chronicles with archaeological evidence. 

By far the greatest portion of the volume is devoted to the history 
and discussion of the Inca civilization where there is more material for 
study and less necessity to resort to too much conjecture. His critical 
use of the early chronicles in this connection is particularly noteworthy 
and reveals unusual familiarity with these sources gained through in- 
tensive study. In short Mr. Means has a masterly grasp of his subject. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution in the volume is found in the 
chapter on the ‘‘Art of the Loom in Ancient Peru’’. While it has 
more interest for collectors and specialists it is valuable for its clas- 
sification and description of various examples of Peruvian textiles. 

On the whole, the Ancient Civilizations of the Andes is a note- 
worthy book in style, in content, and in format. Its scholarship would 
meet the approval of the most exacting and Mr. Means has written in 
a style that shows both sympathy and a sense of humor so that all but 
the most technical discussions are exceedingly readable for the lay- 
man. The volume is profusely illustrated with well selected phéto- 
graphs and has an excellent and comprehensive bibliography. 

It is significant of the rise of American archaeology that it has been 
published as a companion volume to Breasted’s A History of Egypt 
and Olmstead’s History of Assyria. It is more than significant, it is 
prophetic, if one holds with Mr. Means that: 

Archaeology in the Andean countries is a living science which has to do not 
only with the past, but also with the present and with the future. In Egypt, in 
Turkestan, in Cambodia, in the classic fields of Greece and Italy, in divers other 
lands, archaeology is a matter of purely intellectual interest, being so either be- 
cause the materials with which it deals are the products of peoples who have quite 
vanished from this world, or because those peoples’ descendants are today so 
modified, whether for the better or the worst, that practical lessons derived from 


these products and applicable to the capacities and mental habits of their modern 
successors can be only very rare. (P. 538.) 


He finds Andean archaeology to be a ‘‘vital thing at once full of the 
purest sort of intellectual appeal and of potentialities of application 


to intensely practical purposes’’—namely, the understanding of the — 


genius, the requirements, and the practical worth of the indigenes of 
the Andes, to the end that these bearers of the Incaic genius for things 
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artistic and political may cease being an oppressed, miserable, and 
despised race and come into their own. And that, says Mr. Means, is 
the soul of the subject. 
Raga M. Sura. 
Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida. 


Great Conquerors of South and Central America. By A. Hyatt Vur- 
RILL. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929. Pp. 389. 
$3.00. Illus.) 


Stout Cortez. A Biography of the Spanish Conquest. By Henry 
Morton Rosinson. (New York: The Century Company, 1931. 
Pp. 347. $4.00. Illus.) 


For many years the author of the first volume has been interested 
in Hispanic America and he has produced in rapid succession, be- 
tween his writings of boys’ novels and miscellaneous works, a number 
of books in this field. But his latest effort is hardly more than a new 
product from the same mill, and while it is interestingly written, as 
are all of his productions, it does not contribute anything to historical 
knowledge. He has simply described dramatically a series of stories 
already dramatic in their details. He has shown a number of the 
Spanish conquerors, particularly Cortés, Pizarro, Balboa, and Val- 
divia, amid the stress and storm of conquest. Yet these same tales 
have been told as well or better by Prescott, Bancroft, Helps, Bernal 
Diaz, and others. Besides, the book contains a number of mistakes 
in fact, there is no index, and though the bibliography lists forty-one 
works there is evidence that they have not all been consulted. The 
words ‘‘South and Central America’’ used in the title, if replaced by 
‘‘Spanish America’’, would better describe the region covered by the 
volume. However, the book is not so lacking in merit that teachers 
should hesitate to assign it for reference reading in Hispanic Amer- 
ican history courses. 

Persons having the temerity to write a biography of Hernando 
Cortés will find that they can add little except imagination to the 
original accounts which exist concerning the life and adventures of 
that Conquistador. One, therefore, wonders what the author’s reasons 
are for attempting such a work, and before reading far the inevitable 
conclusion is reached that rich financial returns were expected through 
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the popularizing of an old story in the modern manner. Such aims 
are not generally those of the historian but of the professional writer, 
and in this case of a poet, a novelist, and a glider enthusiast. In con- 
sequence, the book should be judged not as history but as literature. 
If this criterion be applied the volume may be considered an excellent 
historical novel. 

Like the first book this is well written and most interesting, and it 
too has its historical inaccuracies and its mistakes in Spanish theaning. 
Unlike the volume above, however, it has an index, albeit scant, and 
no bibliography. The illustrations also are more numerous than in 
the first volume, and a good map of the route of Cortés is given. 


A, Curtis Wineus. 
George Washington University. 


El Documento y la Reconstruccién Histérica. By Jost Maria 
Cuac6n y Catvo. (La Habana: Editorial ‘‘Hermes’’, 1930.) 


This is at one and the same time a delightful piece of literature, 
an interesting argument on behalf of the document as the basis of 
historical knowledge, and a contribution to history through the 
medium of documents of the archives of Seville and Simancas brought 
to light by the author. Chacén (born 1893) has for a number of 
years been a prominent figure in the literary life of Cuba and Spain, 
in the latter of which countries he has resided since 1918, serving as 
a secretary of the Cuban legation. Eventually his literary inquis- 
itiveness took him into the archives named above, and this booklet is 
one of what may prove to be many of the results of his enthusiasm 
for historical research developed there. 

The essay under review represents two lectures delivered in 
Havana in 1929, following his return from Spain. In a well organ- 
ized paper and an attractive, smoothly flowing style, Chacén presents 
his thesis on behalf of the document in the reconstruction of history. 
The first lecture is devoted to the Archives of the Indies at Seville, 
and the second to the Archives of Simancas. In each case a brief 
general description is given, with that of Simancas and its ‘‘farmer 
palaeographers’’ being particularly interesting. He then endeavors 
to prove his point by selecting hitherto unutilized documents dealing 
mainly with early Cuban history or with individuals who at one time 
or other were connected with Cuban affairs. In his talk on the Seville 
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documents he makes use of three items. In the first he shows that 
there was a heretofore unknown voyage to Cuba by Santiago Camacho, 
prior to the expedition of Diego Columbus. The second is a royal 
order giving permission for the importation of negro slaves into the 
Americas—a contribution to the controversy concerning Bartolomé 
de las Casas and the origin of negro slavery in this hemisphere. The 
third has to do with some official correspondence of the year 1512, 
showing that the Dominican friars had at that early date inaugurated 
the campaign against slavery in the Indies. In the talk on Simancas 
the author includes four items. In the first he refers to a file con- 
cerning negotiations between Spain and England. An outstanding 
document had to do with a proposed republic in North America; the 
document was of the year 1688. Next he discusses some documents 
about Miranda, bringing out the fact that even such remarkable 
studies as those of Robertson and Parra Pérez had not exhausted the 
subject. His third contribution covers some new material on O’Reilly, 
the well known eighteenth century captain general of Cuba. The 
fourth item has to do with some letters of Bernardo de GAlvez of 1781 
and 1782, about an insurrection in New Granada. 

The above contributions are, after all, only incidental to the 
main contention of the author, which, indeed, hardly needs to be con- 
tended for, in so far as scholars are concerned. It is true, too, that 
nothing about the famous archives of Seville and Simancas is brought 
out which has not already appeared in such works as those of Hill, 
Llorens, Paz, Shepherd, Torres Lanzas, and a number of others. 
Nevertheless, the charming quality of the Chacén essay is of the sort 
which might well popularize such ordinarily considered dry facts as 
documents and archives; and because it is also sound it should take 
high rank in the literature of its field. There are many typographical 
errors, but one is accustomed to that in books printed in Spanish. 


CHARLES E, CHAPMAN. 


University of California, 
Berkeley. 


De Soto and the Conquistadores. By Turopore Maynarp. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1930. Pp. xiii, 297. $3.50.) 
The De Soto story is an old story, but like all adventure tales it is 

ever new. And Professor Maynard’s biographical sketch of the great 
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explorer of continents is in harmony with his theme of crusading and 
full of dramatic vigor. His apology, however, for the inclusion of the 
chapters dealing with the radiating lines of conquest that pushed out 
from Panama into the Castilla del Oro and Nicaragua districts on the 
count of not making for ‘‘artistic effectiveness’’ is ill given. His- 
torically speaking these chapters enhance the fullness of conquista- 
dorial action of which De Soto was an initial agent, and give the 
Maynard sketch its most significant note. He has unwittingly illus- 
trated the unity of ‘‘The Conquest’’ in central, southern, and north- 
ern America. 

On the other hand the author’s appreciation for the civilizing as 
well as exploiting motives of the zealous warriors of old Spain is 
boldly avowed in his introduction to the volume and is consistently 
sustained in the nineteen chapters which make up the work. Indeed, 
Professor Maynard has caught the Bolton theme that a ‘‘Greater 
Spain is over here’’ and has applied this note to the days of the open- 
ing of the Americas. The book is commendable, therefore, for use 
as a topical or collateral reading on the period of ‘‘The Conquest’’. 

Maps and illustrations are illuminating and well selected. For 
the general reader, however, a comprehensive map compiled by the 
author, setting forth the various marches of the De Soto expeditions 
would have been welcomed. Regardless of ‘‘bogs and pitfalls’’ this 
task would not have been impossible. The central and south Amer- 
ican routes of approach are clearly defined and the La Florida and 
Trans-Mississippi marches are not hopeless. Only recently I had occa- 
sion to determine upon the location of Cufitachiqui (Professor Mays 
nard renders this Cutifachiqui). This find was ascertained by means 
of comparative data drawn from the De Soto, Pardo, and Woodward 
documents, from contemporary maps, from natural features involved, 
and from distances cited and otherwise known. The pearl kingdom 
of the fair cacica who entertained the De Soto band was in the general 
proximity of Columbia, South Carolina, rather than near Augusta or 
Atlanta where some writers have attempted to place it. The location, 
too, of such pivotal points as Xualla, Mavila, and Guachoya as well 
as the trek of the Moscoso men have been verified in Bolton’s Spanish 
Borderlands and might well have been accepted. . 

The volume is quite free from typographical errors and the format 
or general make up of the work is a credit to the publishers. The 
bibliography is commendable. It reveals contact with a wide range 
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of material. A little checking of titles, however, would have obviated 
such errors as attributing to Pedro Menéndez de Avilés authorship 
for the work entitled La Florida, su conquista y colonizacién por 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, which was assembled and edited by Bu- 
genio Ruidiaz y Caravia and which contains the Mer4s Memorial and 
numerous other documents (some of which came from the pen of 
Menéndez but many of which were written by his associates and con- 
temporaries). Likewise, the citation for the map opposite page 268 
should be Archivo General de Indias, Sevilla. 

In general the facts relative to the De Soto exploits are well se- 
lected and vigorously presented. The Peruvian chapters are absorb- 
ingly graphic and impressive, and in tune with the dashing drive of 
the bold hidalgo and great crusader in American Spain. Professor 
Maynard has presented a welcome volume. 

Mary Ross. 


Berkeley, California. 


La Vie de Simén Bolivar. By G. Laronp and G. Fersane. [Vies des 
Hommes Illustres, No. 53.] (Paris: 1930. Pp. 301.) 


Here again we have a biography of Bolivar. The growing interest 
in Hispanic America and the Centenary of Bolivar have provoked a 
deluge of articles and books. 

This particular work is not really a biography. It is an uninter- 
esting description of battles and skirmishes based on second-hand 
materials, and marred by quotations from Bolivar’s proclamations 
and letters. The development of the hero, particularly in his spiritual 
aspect, and of his social milieu are not touched upon in the book. It 
is not Simén Bolivar that the reader will discover in this volume, not 
a living personality, but a little tin soldier. We, therefore, cannot 
compare this publication with either the popular biography of Bolivar 
by Ybarra, or the recent book by Miss Angell. 

M. Lafond is known as the French specialist on Hispanic America 
and has published a series of volumes in this field. So it is somewhat 
astonishing that his book shows neither knowledge nor the compre- 
hension of Hispanic American history ;—and to cite two instances 
where this lack of understanding is evident, we have only to refer to 
the chapter on the Panama Congress and to the brief lines devoted 
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to Miranda. In the latter case it seems that the author is not ac- 
quainted with the classic investigations by Professor W. S. Robertson. 


J. F. NoRMANO. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


L’Esprit de l’Amérique Espagnole. By Francisco CONTRERAS. 
(Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique. 1931.) 


It has become fashionable in recent times to look for the ‘‘lost 
unity’’ of the American Continents, for the ‘‘true’’ Panamerican com- 
monsense. But the noisiness of this movement often conceals the real 
situation; and in spite of all banquet-eloquence and speeches, two dif- 
ferent things are to be understood under the new continentalism: the 
North and South—or better, the Anglo-Saxon and the Iberic worlds— 
are speaking different languages. 

With few exceptions, such as Waldo Frank (and even he), people 
in the United States are looking for business extension in Iberic Amer- 
ican countries, and the latter are frightened at the ‘‘peligro Yanqui’’. 
The two worlds in America were never so far apart as now. The tem- 
porary renaissance during the World War of the old continentalism of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century already belongs to history. 

For Spanish America the continental idea is the union of Spanish- 
speaking peoples in America as the eternal aim, proclaimed by Bolivar 
and revived now as a necessity for a defense against the ‘‘peligro 
Yanqui’’. 

The recent publication by Contreras gives a new illustration of 
this problem. The book is superficial, the choice of the writers re- 
viewed is mostly accidental, but it illustrates the political part of mod- 
ern thinking in Spanish America, It cannot be compared with the 
American investigations in this field by such authors as Alfred Coester 
and Isaac Goldberg; it is, nevertheless, typical of the modern situation. 

From the beginning to the end of the book, as well as in many of 
the works by the writers reviewed, politics influence the purely liter- 


ary activity: the American danger dominates the Spanish American 


spirit. Not only the Argentinian, Manuel Ugarte, the apostle of the 
anti-Yanqui movement, or the Uruguayan, José Rodé, the prophet of 
it, and the Mexican José Vasconcelos (I should prefer in this gallery 
Francisco Bulnes, or the great Peruvian, Francisco Garcia Calderén 
—neglected by Contreras)—but also poets, such as Rubén Dario and 
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José Chocano—also neglected in the book—are, crying out in fear and 
hate against the danger from the United States—from this imperial- 
istie state, which has appropriated even the name ‘‘America’’, And 
just as sixty or seventy years ago, it was proposed to baptise Spanish 
America as Columbia in order to distinguish it from the United States, 
Contreras is averse to speaking about ‘‘Americanism’’ in modern lit- 
erature, but has created the term ‘‘Mondonovisme’’, 

The book illustrates the growing tendency of the ‘‘Disunited 
States’’ in Spanish America toward union and the growing European 
rapprochement toward these countries, as a result of the American 
danger. 

Contreras’s book does not touch Brazil and does not illustrate the 
attitude there: that country is going its own way. 


J. F. Normano. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A History of Hispanic America. A Text Book Handbook for College 
Students. By A. Curtis Witeus, Ph.D. (Washington, D. C.: 
Mime-o-Form Service. Pp. 747. $5.00.) 


A new textbook has recently been added to the two standard texts 
on Hispanic American history. All three of these books evidence the 
fact that the teaching of the history of Hispanic America has not yet 
become organized. All these books make the mistake of telling every 
detail of the long and involved history of this region. All of them 
give too many names without discriminating between the important 
and the non-essential. Since the college undergraduate is incapable 
of making this discrimination for himself, such a history leaves him 
in a confused maze of half remembered ideas. He is lost in a wood 
the paths through which he cannot find because of the tangle of under- 
brush. In the textbook intended for the college undergraduate this 
underbrush should be cleared away so that he may see the important 
trends and influences which have shaped the history of the country 
which he is studying, and so that he may learn to recognize the great 
heroes of the nation who tower like tall trees above the lesser scrub 
which obscures their majesty. 

Robertson’s History of the Latin American Nations was the ear- 
liest scholarly textbook on this field of history. In it the author by 
including every fact obtainable after exhaustive research, produced 
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an invaluable reference book for future historians. In The People 
and Politics of Latin America, Miss Williams used this same mass of 
facts and names with the addition of more recent ones, to produce a 
well written and readable survey for the general reader. Professor 
Wilgus has again brought the story up to date but has repeated all 
this mass of facts already accessible in the two preceding texts. He 
might better have stressed the important names and events by throw- 
ing the spotlight upon them and leaving the crowded confusion of 
non-essentials in obscurity. Probably he realized this, for he says in 
his preface 

because the subject matter is frequently confusing in content, it has seemed to me 
that a text in the nature of a handbook guide, stripped of much verbiage, could 


present in the best possible way the clear and comprehensive view of the subject 
which the college or university student desires. 


The book is based on his own experience as a teacher, but it seems 
probable that he has been teaching graduate students or at least 
undergraduates more mature than the average. For such this book 
may be well suited as a text, but for the ordinary undergraduate who 
has no background of Hispanic American history and is trying to 
cover it in a year’s general course, the book is not an improvement 
on its predecessors. The ordinary undergraduate has only a smatter- 
ing of Spanish at best and fights shy of Spanish proper names. If he 
had only a few of the most important to learn he might remember 
them but when he comes across scores of names mentioned once or 
twice only, he gives way to the tendency to skip all names and to 
throw up his hands in despair of learning any. 

With regard to the histories of the individual republics since they 
gained their independence, Professor Wilgus says that 
it has been necessary to resort frequently to an encyclopedic method. ... But 
perhaps this has its compensations, for the student is thus enabled to appreciate 


the monotony of, and the similarity between, the political histories of the several 
states. 


‘Unfortunately, the student does appreciate this monotony and sim- 


ilarity, considers it uninteresting, and therefore does not trouble him- 
self to differentiate between the various countries. 

To the reviewer it seems that neither this view nor that of Pro- 
fessor Shepherd (dean of historians of Hispanic America in this 
country) who tells his classes that there is no more need of studying 
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separately the histories of the several republics of Hispanic America 
than there is of studying separately the histories of the individual 
states of the United States, should be accepted absolutely, but that a 
compromise between them should be effected. There are many inter- 
esting trends in the histories of the various countries of Hispanic 
America which have run a similar course yet which have differed in 
important details. To mention two of such trends, we might compare 
the conflict between federalism and centralism in Chile and Argentina 
or the relations of church to state in Ecuador and in Mexico. In mak- 
ing such a comparison the student will be forced to think, he will also 
have impressed on his memory vital turning points in the histories of 
the respective countries and the names of a few important statesmen 
in each. In adopting the chronological method of relating the events 
in each republic individually the author of the book under review has 
failed to do this. This is its weak feature as a textbook for under- 
graduate students who need more guidance. 

It seems to the reviewer that one of the main purposes of teaching 
Hispanic American history in colleges in the United States is to create 
a better understanding among the peoples of the Americas. There 
is a stubborn and deep seated prejudice in the United States against 
Hispanic America as a region of earthquakes and revolutions. A his- 
tory which lists all changes in government, naming each president 
and his successor in all the countries, without showing any adequate 
reason for such changes does much to confirm this prejudice. 

While admitting that the first duty of an historian is to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, it must be insisted 
that his second duty should be to interpret the truth. Thus the student 
will better understand the truth if the historian admits the fact that 
there have been far too many revolutions in Hispanic America, but 
explains that certain countries have had more than their share of 
these revolutions, while others have had a comparatively peaceful and 
orderly development. The truth will also be made more clear if the 
historian, instead of enumerating each one of these revolutions, groups 
them according to whether they were mere political overturns of gov- 
ernment or were fought for some vital principle. The explanation of 
these vital principles will bring out much that is fine in the character 
of the Hispanic Americans. In this respect also the book under re- 
view falls short of being an ideal textbook for a general course for 
undergraduates. 
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There are, however, many admirable features of this textbook. It 
is clearly and interestingly written; its freedom from ‘‘verbiage’’ and 
its method of paragraphing concentrate the attention on the subject 
matter of the paragraph; it is easily teachable; the early chapters on 
the geographical, ethnological, and European backgrounds whet the 
appetite for more; the topical discussions of conditions during the 
colonial period are well up to the standard; the chapters dealing with 
foreign relations are unusually full; and recent political events in all of 
the countries are brought down to a later date than in any other work 
known to the reviewer. As a textbook for advanced or graduate stu- 
dents there is much that will meet the approval of the student as well 
as of the teacher. 

This history is by the author called ‘‘a textbook handbook’’. As 
a handbook it is much better adapted than as a textbook, for the faults 
due to the excessive number of names and facts already mentioned 
are essential virtues in a handbook. As a handbook of Hispanic Amer- 
ican history it is undoubtedly the best and most up-to-date yet pub- 
lished. Not only does it cover the history fully, but the economic and 
social conditions as well. At the end of each chapter dealing with a 
particular republic there are several pages in which is discussed the 
life of the respective nation under ‘‘general economic conditions’’, 
*‘products and industries’’, ‘‘population’’, ‘‘educational conditions’’, 
**national literature’’, and ‘‘the arts’’. 

The maps, of which there are seventeen full page, are unusually 
clear and give at a glance information which would not otherwise be 
obtained without searching through several pages of reading matter. 
The constitutional summaries, which are given in footnotes, for each 
country are brief, yet afford in a clear and succinct form all that it 
is necessary to know. These two are important time savers. 

A new and valuable feature appears in Appendix BE. This is an 
**Index guide to Hispanic American History Maps’’ in which are 
cited, by volume and page, 1400 maps available in some 170 standard 
books. 

Other useful appendices contain the following information: A. In- 
ter-Hispanic American Boundary Disputes, Claims and Arbitration; 
B. Hispanic American and European Claims and Arbitration; C 
Some Syllabi of Hispanic American History; and D. Some Bibliog- 
raphies dealing with Hispanic America compiled in English. All 
these will prove helpful to the teacher. . 
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Bibliographical references are placed at the ends of the chapters 
to which they pertain. These include periodical articles as well as 
books, but not those in languages other than English, for as the author 
rightly believes, few students care to do collateral reading in a foreign 
language. 

A thirty-two page, double column index meets the expectations of 
what an index for such a book should be. 

In conclusion a few words should be said about the form in which 
this book appears. It has all the appearance of a printed book, al- 
though the type seems clearer and the page somewhat cleaner than 
usual, yet it has not been printed in the ordinary way, but reproduced 
by a mimeoform process employed by the Mime-o-Form Service of 
Washington, D. C. While the reviewer is not acquainted with the 
details of this process, he is informed that it reduces the costs of pub- 
lishing a book, so that authors may utilize their books in their classes 
and thus try them out, correct them, and make additions, before the 
book is finally published. 

The book under review is, according to the author’s statement, in 
this prepublished form ‘‘so that its weaknesses and defects may be 
brought to light by actual class room use before a final edition is is- 
sued’’, With the exception of the general criticism made at the begin- 
ning of this review, it seems to the reviewer that there will be little 
need for correction of weaknesses and defects. He is glad to welcome 
it as an addition to his tools for teaching and can recommend it highly 
in its present form as a handbook of exceptional value for teachers 
and graduate students of Hispanic American history. 


ALFRED HASBROUCK. 
Lake Forest College. 


Machu Picchu: A Citadel of the Incas. Report of the Explorations 
and Excawations made in 1911, 1912 and 1915 under the Auspices 
of Yale University and the National Geographic Society. By 
Hiram Binqapam. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xiii, 244. Illus. Folding map. $50.00.) 

This volume has a two-fold importance: firstly, it is the report of 
the expeditions carried on by Mr. Bingham and his party in the Inca 
country which has so long been awaited; and secondly, it has been so 
‘‘eunningly’’ printed, that the report itself has been given an added 
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value through the medium of the artisan. To speak of the latter fac- 
tor first, the volume may be called a triumph of the printer’s art. It 
was quite legitimately chosen by the Society of Graphic Arts as one 
of the fifty best books published in 1930. It was printed under direc- 
tion of Carl Purington Rollins of the Yale University Press on an all 
linen paper made by the Crane Paper Co.; and the edition was lim- 
ited to five hundred copies. The most noticeable feature of the print- 
ing is the clarity of the illustrations which were produced in black 
and white by a special process. The presswork, both of text and 
illustrations, is most excellent. 

The report is styled ‘‘Memoirs of the National Geographic Soci- 
ety’’, and some of the illustrations were previously printed in the 
American Geographic Magazine. Mr. Bingham’s Inca Land (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1922) relates the discovery of the ruins of Machu 
Picchu. The present report is designed to show the result of the ex- 
plorations and excavations, and to give some indication of the possible 
significance of the finds without attempting dogmatic or positive in- 
terpretations. The volume is divided into nine chapters, namely: 
Exploration and excavation; The search for Inca roads leading to 
Machu Picchu; The plan and arrangement of the city and the sacred 
plaza; The architecture and masonry of Machu Picchu and its clan 
groups; The results of a study of the burial caves; The pottery of 
Machu Picchu, its form, design, and frequency; Metallurgy at Machu 
Picchu; Curious tokens and counters of stone and clay—tools and, 
utensils of stone, bone, and wood; and The builders of Macchu Picchu. 
These chapters are illustrated by 244 illustrations. Much interesting 
information is educed. 

The ruins had been discovered by Mr. Bingham in 1911, and thanks 
to the codperation of the two institutions mentioned above, the ex- 
aminations of 1912 and 1915 were made possible. It is almost incred- 
ible that the ruins were not discovered long ago. Still more incredible 
does it seem that the savants neither of Lima nor Cuzco knew of them. 
In his report, the author suggests that the ‘‘hidden ruins’’ ‘‘repre- 
sent two ancient sites, Tampu-tocco, the birthplace of the first Inca, 


and Vilcabamba Viejo, the ‘University of Idolatry’ of the last Incas’’. — 


Here, perhaps, fled the ‘‘ Virgins of the Sun’’ upon the arrival of the 
Spanish conquerors. At any rate there is no evidence as yet discov- 
ered that the early Spaniards knew anything of the site. Whether 
the author’s conjectures are correct must await the further study of 
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archaeologists, aided by the historian. In connection with the ruins, 
the question arises naturally as to whether there are other extensive 
Inca ruins still hidden among the Andes Mountains. 

The narrative is free for the most part from scientific language 
and can be easily read by the layman. It is not given to many expe- 
ditions after all to make discoveries of such moment as the finding of 
a hitherto unknown site; and it is not always true that the discoverer 
has the good fortune to explore the ruins he has found. The spec- 
imens brought to light by the expeditions are now in the museum at 
Yale University, and are worth intensive study by archeologists. 
They illustrate many phases of the social and economic life of the 
old Peruvians. It would appear, too, that the ruins themselves are 
worth further study. 

JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


The Voyages of Christopher Columbus. Being the Journals of his 
First and Third, and the Letters concerning his First and Last 
Voyages, to which is added the Account of his Second Voyage 
written by Andres Bernaldez. Now newly Translated and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Cecm Janp. (London: The 
Argonaut Press, 1930. Pp. 347. Maps. Index. £2. 2. s.) 


Select Documents illustrating the four Voyages of Columbus, includ- 
ing those contained in H. R. Major’s Select Letters of Christopher 
Columbus. Translated and Edited with additional Material by 
Cecm, JANE. Vol. I. The First and Second Voyages. (London: 
Printed for The Hakluyt Society, 1930. Pp. elv, 188. Illus. 
Folding Maps. Index. £1. 11s. sd.) 


These two volumes attest to the abiding interest relative to Chris- 
topher Columbus and his discoveries. They both deserve a foremost 
place among recent Columbus material. The first is typographically 
an excellent product of the Argonaut Press. The second (Hakluyt 
Society Publications, second series, No. LXV) is the first of a series 
of four volumes, all to be edited by Professor Jane. The two vol- 
umes dovetail perfectly, although some of the material is reproduced 
in each volume. Their editor is probably the foremost Columbus 
scholar today, certainly the foremost who writes in the English lan- 
guage. In this connection, one is reminded of the work of Miss Gould 
who has long been working in Spain on Columbus materials, but who 
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has been slow in publishing the results of her investigations—except 
for a few articles which have appeared during the last few years. 
One of the chief values of Professor Jane’s work is the critical essay 
at the beginning of each volume. These essays, quite different in their 
subject matter take high rank for their sustained historical criticism. 
Professor Jane has made use of the scholarly researches of the Italian 
Cesare de Lollis, who published many of his results in the Raccolti di 
Documenti e Studi publicati dalla R Commissione Colombiana pel 
quarto Centenario dalla Scoperta dell’ America, as well as of the Brit- 
ish scholar H. R. Major (whose materials as above seen are incorpor- 
ated, with additions, in the Hakluyt series). With the introductory 
essays should be read Mr. Jane’s two papers published recently in 
THe Hispanic AMERICAN Historical Review, namely in the issues for 
February and November, 1930, in which various pertinent sugges- 
tions are made. It can not, indeed, be said that Mr. Jane has suc- 
ceeded in solving the Columbus riddle, and he makes no claim to do 
so, but his suggestions, supported by scholarly argument, are worth 
thought. It is quite possible that other scholars may disagree with 
these suggestions, but they can not afford to disregard them. Inci- 
dentally, the essays have been written in most excellent and forceful 
English which it is a delight to read. 

In the volume of the Argonaut Press are presented new transla- 
tions from Las Casas’s versions of the journals of Columbus for the 
first and third voyages; the so-called letter describing the first voy- 
age, the letter of Columbus describing the fourth voyage; and an ap- 
pendix consisting of the relation of part of the second voyage by 
Berndldez. The Hakluyt Society volume presents the Columbus let- 
ter relative to the first voyage, and materials relative to the second 
voyage, namely the letter of Dr. Chanca, the memorandum of Colum- 
bus sent to the Catholic Kings by Antonio de Torres, and that portion 
of the relation by Berndldez treating of the exploration of the coasts 
of Cuba and Jamaica in 1494 (not included in the excerpt from 
Bern4ldez published in the other volume). 

In The Voyages of Christopher Columbus, the documents are re- 
produced only in English translation; in the Select Documents, both 
English and Spanish are given in page-for-page form. The transla- 
tion appears on the whole to be well and judiciously made and in 
many ways is an improvement over previous renderings. The cap- 
tious critic will undoubtedly find some renderings with which he does 
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not agree, but any inequality in translation will not give a false im- 
pression of any event of the voyages. It should perhaps be noted that 
slight differences occur in the translation of the same documents in- 
cluded in each volume. The notes which form the second appendix 
to the first volume are of distinct value as are the footnotes to the 
second volume. 

To this reviewer it seems on reading these excellent volumes and 
their introductory essays, that Professor Jane might have given 
more bibliographical details. These would especially have been wel- 
comed in the first volume. Perhaps it is intended to present more 
details in the final volume of the Select Documents. It is hoped that 
this will be the case; for although the bibliography of the voyages is 
known to students of the early discoveries of America, the ordinary 
reader does not have sufficient data at hand to guide him. With re- 
gard to translations of Columbus documents, no mention is made, so 
far as this reviewer has seen, of the work of scholars of the United 
States. In noting that the letter of Dr. Chanca is published in Eng- 
lish for the first time in England, it would seem that mention should 
have been made of the English version published by John Boyd 
Thatcher in the first volume of his Christopher Columbus (New York, 
1903), and that other translations of various Columbus documents 
appear in that work and in other books in the United States. 

These are small matters. The reviewer has little to criticise in 
these two volumes and much to praise, and he hopes that the other 
three volumes of the Hakluyt Society will soon appear. 


James A. ROBERTSON. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


A ‘*RECUERDO”’ OF JOSE TORIBIO MEDINA 


Centuries hence, perhaps thousands of years, the name of Medina 
will live as that of one of the great bibliographers of all time—but 
good old ‘‘José Toribio’’ has gone. One of the happiest memories 
of my own professional career will always be of my association with 
that wonderful scholar and equally genial gentleman during two ex- 
tended visits of mine in Chile. In recent years, perhaps, the people 
of Chile have dimly awakened to a consciousness of the fact that 
Medina must be one of their great men, since so many foreigners ap- 
peared to think so, but when I first went to Chile, in 1916, they seemed 
hardly aware of it as yet. If you had inquired for the Medina of 
Santiago, you would have been directed—to whom? To the owner of 
a string of race-horses, then well known in sporting circles. That is 
exactly what happened in the case of one distinguished foreigner who 
had occasion to visit with José Toribio. 

My own first meeting with Medina was most casual. I had been 
educated to believe that José Toribio Medina was the super-man 
of Hispanic American bibliographical lore, and so it was natural that 
I should endeavor to present my respects, immediately following my 
arrival in Santiago. Not finding him at home, I betook myself to the 
next place on my list, the National Library, where I met a number of 
the men in charge. Several of us were conversing, when one of the 
librarians said to me in a most matter-of-fact tone: ‘‘Perhaps you 
would like to meet this gentleman who is working here’’, indicating a 
little old gentleman who had three or four books open before him. 
‘‘Sefior Medina, permit me—!’’ Well, I am some years older now 
than I was then, and incapable of the thrills I used to get, but that 
certainly was one of the most delightful moments in my life, for I 
felt the same sort of hero-worship for the great MEDINA as a school- 
boy might have for Babe Ruth. I chatted a while with Medina, and 
then prepared to leave, fearful lest I might take too much of the 
valuable time of José Toribio Medina. 

‘“Wait a minute,’’ he said, ‘‘and I shall go with you. I have al- 
ready done enough work for one day’’. 
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I remember being astonished that a man with such a phenomenal 
output in published volumes could spare any of the daylight hours 
from his toil, but I did not yet know my Medina. He put away his 
papers, and we left together. He suggested that we stroll down to his 
house, where he could show me his library and printing establishment. 
So we walked down—went all through the house—and were joined by 
Sefiora Medina for tea. Many times after that I had occasion to visit 
with him, often in his Santiago home, and once for several days at his 
beautiful country estate in southern Chile. And I learned that Me- 
dina, the great scholar, was also decidedly one of the most human of 
human beings. 

I had visualized him as a man of tremendous, almost forbidding, 
erudition, cold and precise in speech, and bent in figure with the 
weight of his years and learning. I was right, certainly, as to the 
vastness of his knowledge, but in all else I was wide of the mark. At 
the time I first met him (in August, 1916), he was not quite sixty-four 
(born October 21, 1852), a small man, certainly not over five feet four 
inches tall, and with a youthful vigor and eyes of such exceptional 
keenness that one might have placed him in the forties, despite the 
partial appearance of gray hair. Four years later, when I spent an 
entire year in Chile, he had changed but little. His conversation, too, 
had a lively sparkle, full of anecdote and jovial reminiscence. And, 
withal, he was a simple and modest man. He had heard of his world- 
wide fame, but hardly seemed to realize it; it was as if it belonged to 
somebody else, related in an indefinable manner to himself. 

And yet what a life he had! This is perhaps not the place to go 
into detail about his achievements in the field of scholarship, but there 
are some phases of his early years which may not be generally known 
in this country, and they are worth knowing; in a sense they serve as 
a valuable lesson in the science of bibliography. His father, though a 
man of literary talent himself, frowned on the similar aspirations of 
his son, and planned a career of ‘‘practical utility’’ for him in the 
field of law and politics. Medina in fact became a lawyer, and a na- 
tional deputy and secretary of his party, but even in those years he 
was preparing himself for his eventual work. He read with avidity 
the old chroniclers of the colonial era, and by way of variety displayed 
an interest in literature in general, in folklore, and in ethnology. He 
wrote several articles in these fields, and it may be interesting to note 
that he translated Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline’’. In later years he 
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studied natural science and astronomy. All of these excursions into 
widely separated fields of learning he considered to have been of great 
help to him when at length he began his historical and bibliographical 
tasks. In 1874, he was appointed secretary of the Chilean legation in 
Lima, and this marked the turning-point in his career, as he found 
time to visit the libraries and archives of the Peruvian capital, and 
published several historical studies as a result of his investigations. 
Then for a number of years his life became a veritable Odyssey in the 
pursuit of knowledge. He resigned his official posts, and followed the 
career to which, all along, he had been inclined. In 1876, he was in 
the United States, attending the Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia. In ensuing months he was in England, France, and Spain, re- 
turning to Chile in June, 1877. A few years later he became secretary 
of the Chilean legation in Madrid, but was permitted—indeed, encour- 
aged—to carry on his researches. It was not until 1886 that he returned 
to Chile. In the meantime he procured copies from the Spanish ar- 
chives amounting to 365 volumes of manuscript, of approximately five 
hundred pages each. But this was not all. In the next six years no 
fewer than twenty-four volumes of works were published by him, 
most of them in the field of colonial bibliography, but several of them 
historical. A partisan of Balmaceda in the Chilean revolution of 
1891, he was obliged to leave the country when the opposition won. 
He was in Argentina eight months, and then went to Spain, where he 
stayed until 1896. If his previous journeys had been remarkable in 
results, this was even more so. In seven years, following his return to 
Chile in 1896, he published no fewer than seventy-eight volumes! 
Most were bibliographies, but others were documents, with notes by 
Medina, and still others were volumes of history. In 1902, he left 
Chile on a new voyage of discovery, going successively to Lima, 
Guatemala, and to various cities of Mexico. The libraries of France 
and Italy, including that of the Vatican in Rome, were next on his 
itinerary. In 1904, he was in Chile again, and there followed another 
“‘orgy’’ of publication. In the next eight years he produced more 
than sixty volumes, and brought to a close his monumental works on 


the bibliography of the Americas—not that he gave up bibliograph- 


ical publication henceforth, but what do a few volumes here and there 
amount to, in the case of a man who ‘‘exuded’’ books as easily as did 
Medina? After 1912, however, in which year he made his fourth 
visit to Spain, he devoted himself more particularly to historical work, 
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being especially interested for a number of years in his studies of 
Ercilla, author of the famous Chilean epic ‘‘La Araucana’’. Ever 
since boyhood his greatest ambition had been to produce a life of 
Ercilla, and at the time I visited Medina in 1916 he was about to pub- 
lish the last two volumes in this great, four-volume work. 

Other works followed, but let somebody else give the list. Here 
I might better use space in telling a bit more concerning the man 
himself. One of the pleasures of a visit in the Medina home was the 
opportunity to enjoy the gracious conversation of Sefiora Medina, or 
Mercedes Ibafiez de Medina, to give the name in its Spanish form. 
She was immensely proud of her husband and unaffectedly devoted 
to him. ‘‘The two principal duties of a wife’’, she once said to me, 
‘fare to help her husband when she can, and not disturb him at other 
times’’. Surely an interesting marital philosophy! She was in the 
habit of reading proof, making out bibliographical cards, and doing 
various bits of intellectual drudgery. One day an American professor 
and his wife came to the house when Medina was out, whereupon the 
sehora showed them about. She did it with such enthusiasm and 
understanding that the gentleman said: ‘‘I now understand why 
Sefior Medina has been able to accomplish so much. He is two’’. 

It was at table that one saw José Toribio Medina at his best as a 
human being, as his conversation was a veritable stream of joviality 
and anecdote. ‘‘Did you know I very nearly became an American ?”’ he 
asked. And then he told how he and a friend took rooms with a private 
family in Philadelphia in 1876, and never left the house for a single 
night, so attractive were the two daughters of the family. That for his- 
torical investigation! The friend married one of the girls, and Medina 
was not quite sure why he didn’t marry the other. Needless to say, it 
was later that he met Mercedes Ibéiiez. Stories connected with his 
intellectual pursuits seemed ever on the tip of his tongue. There was 
his copy of the ‘‘Laudationes quinque’’ of Bernabé Echeflique, for 
example, a work published at Cérdoba in 1766, and the first work in 
the history of printing in Argentina, now in the rare book class. It 
seems that there were five copies of this work in the rich library of 
the Franciscans of Cérdoba. One day an Argentinian ‘‘bibliomaniac’’ 
visited the library, and as his instincts for collection by any and all 
means were well known to the friars he was closely watched. At 
length the visitor came upon the five copies of the ‘‘Laudationes 
quinque’’, and he felt that he must obtain them, come what might. 
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How to get rid of the attendant was the question. Presently he had an 
idea: he pretended to faint, and fell like one dead to the floor. The 
startled attendant ran for help—and the bibliophile pocketed all five 
copies. One of these he gave to Bartolomé Mitre, who in turn gave 
it to Medina. 

Medina was in Guatemala during the rule of the notorious dic- 
tator Estrada Cabrera, and worked in a building which was only a 
step from police headquarters. Now and then his bibliographical toil 
was interrupted by shots at the latter edifice, as prisoners were ex- 
ecuted, which happened almost daily. There came a day when Medina 
was invited to an audience with the president. A friend told Medina 
that officers were posted behind curtains in the audience hall, with 
revolvers cocked, and ready to shoot a guest who made the least mo- 
tion which seemed to them suspicious, whereupon Medina did not 
accept the invitation. Later, however, he became quite well acquainted 
with Estrada Cabrera. Nevertheless, when he left the country, he had 
to get a permit from the minister of the interior, and was not allowed 
to embark at San José until a telegram had been received from the 
president. This procedure was being followed in all cases in those 
days, even for foreign diplomats. 

And now José Toribio has gone; the great Medina remains—great 
in all the world of scholarship and for centuries to come—great now, 
perhaps, even in Chile, which did not fully understand him while he 
lived. ‘‘I sometimes wish my husband had been born in England or the 
United States’’, Sefiora Medina once said; ‘‘there they esteem a man 
for what he does, but here, if one says nothing about himself, people 
think he amounts to nothing. My husband is too modest; he will not 
praise himself.’’ When James Bryce visited at the house of Medina 
and realized the enormous value of Medina’s work, held up, however, 
for lack of funds, he is said to have remarked: ‘‘If some wealthy 
Americans, like Carnegie or Huntington, could be brought to realize 
under what difficulties you are doing your work, they would almost 
certainly wish to assist you financially’’, A Chilean senator was pres- 
ent at the time. ‘‘No’’, replied Medina, ‘‘it is not necessary; the 
Chilean government gives me all I need’’. ‘‘Out of patriotism’’, said 
Sefiora Medina, who was telling the story, ‘‘he would not speak the 
truth, which was quite different’’. ‘‘And besides’’, added Medina, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I was trying to produce an effect on the 
Chilean senator, but it did not work’’. 
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And yet, under any circumstances, could José Toribio Medina have 
produced much more than he did. 
CHaARLEs E. CHAPMAN. 
University of California, 
Berkeley. 


THE DEATH OF PEDRO DE ALVARADO: 
A STUDY IN LEGEND-MAKING 


Pedro de Alvarado, the adelantado, at the time of his death in 
1541, was, perhaps, the most popular and powerful man in the Indies. 
The great place he occupies in the popular imagination accounts for 
the many picturesque stories that early became current about him. A 
case in point is the story of his death. The accident that led to his 
death—he was crushed by a falling horse—was witnessed by a num- 
ber of his men and he died surrounded by friends. Hence, unlike 
most events of this tempestuous period, Alvarado’s death is abun- 
dantly documented. Nevertheless, chroniclers and historians have 
persisted in including many interesting details that investigation 
shows to be very likely folklore. 

In the province of Avalos, New Spain, about Christmas, 1540, the 
great viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, was makmg some official visits, 
while Pedro de Alvarado was occupied near by in preparing their 
joint expeditions for the exploration of the west coast of New Spain, 
the ‘‘Lequios’’, and Cathay. In the neighboring province of New 
Galicia the Indians, seizing the opportunity offered by the absence of 
their governor, Coronado, arose in revolt. At the news of this trouble, 
Mendoza went to Guadalajara and undertook negotiations with the 
Indians. Failing in them, he called a junta composed of Bishop Ma- 
rroquin of Guatemala, Cristébal de Ofiate, lieutenant governor of New 
Galicia, Pedro de Alvarado, and all the government officers and reli- 
gious of Guadalajara, to discuss means of suppressing the outbreak.1 

The junta met about the beginning of April and decided Ofate 
would be able to handle the affair with the troops he had with him at 
Guadalajara. Mendoza waited until Ofiate had departed against the 
rebels and then returned to Mexico with Alvarado, arriving there on 
April 22.2 In Mexico, Mendoza and Alvarado made out the instruc- 

1<«Deseargos del virrey’’. In Pérez de Bustamante, Don Antonio de Mendoza 


(Santiago de Compostela, 1929), appendix, 158. 
® Actas del cabildo de México (Mexico, 1874), IV. 236, 241. 
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tions for the expedition up the west coast which was to be under the 
command of Diego Lépez de Zafiiga.* These instructions bear the 
date of April 29. Shortly thereafter, and possibly bearing these in- 
structions personally, Alvarado left for the west coast to continue his 
supervision of the two expeditions. 

Ofiate, as it turned out, had underestimated the strength of the 
natives and was severely defeated at the fortified rock of Mixtén. 
Forced to retreat and aware of the danger to Guadalajara from the 
elated Indians, he sent a call for help to the viceroy at Mexico and to 
Alvarado at Zapotl4n. Mendoza sent word to Alvarado to drop work 
on the fleet and go to the relief of Ofiate and, at the same time, he 
sent a force of a hundred men to Guadalajara from Mexico. Alvarado 
may or may not have awaited the order of the viceroy. With the 
greatest dispatch he garrisoned threatened points in Avalos and with 
a hundred picked men hastened by forced marches to Guadalajara, 
reaching there in two days,‘ probably on June 12, as our one author- 
ity for that date has it.5 

The best account we have of what happened to Alvarado is that of 
the viceroy, given as part of his defense in his residencia: 


The truth of the matter is that after the adelantado and Don Luis de Castilla 
and Cristébal de Ofiate, lieutenant governor of the province,-.had provided the 
necessary garrisons from the men of my fleets, they went to the pejiol of 
Nochistlin where the rebellious Indians were fortified, and after arriving at the 
pefiol, they attacked it; and the Indians not only defeated them, but did great 
damage to the Spaniards and the Indian auxiliaries. And when they saw that the 
water was rising and that the terrain was such that they could not use their horses, 
they decided to break camp and return to Guadalajara. The Indians who had 
been surrounded sallied from the pefiol in pursuit of the rear-guard, and in a bad 
pass the horse of a squire fell and struck the adelantado and he, not being able to 
avoid it, was struck and carried down rolling, and was so badly injured from the 
fall that he died six days later in the city of Guadalajara. . . .6 


Among the witnesses the viceroy called in his residencia was Cris- 


tébal de Ofiate himself. After the fashion of the day the witness was 
*H. BR, Wagner, ‘‘Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast’’. In California 


Historical Society Quarterly, VI. 324-329. 

“**Descargos del virrey’’, 159. 

* Antonio Tello, Historia de la Nueva Galicia, p. 389. In Dooumentos inéditos 
para la historia de México (Mexico, 1866), II. 842-437. 

***Descargos del virrey’’, 159. 
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required to affirm or deny statements that were read to him. The 
witness was asked (question 29) : 


Whether he knew that the said Adelantado Alvarado with all the men he had 
and could collect went to join the said Crist6bal de Ofiate and, thinking that he 
had a sufficient number of men to reduce the said pefiol of Nochistl4n, went against 
it, and that the Indians of the pefiol defeated him and killed many men and forced 
him to retreat, and that while he was returning the adelantado died.7 


Ofiate replied that: 


It is as is contained in the question... , as the witness was with the said 
adelantado and saw happen what is contained in the question.8 


It should be noted, in the light of later accounts, that Mendoza 
and Ofiate both state that Ofiate was with Alvarado at Nochistlan. 
The only other statement we have by an eyewitness is that of a certain 
old soldier, Cristébal Méndez, who, some eighteen years after the 
affair at Nochistl4n, had occasion to bring his services to the attention 
of the crown: 


At the time [of the rebellion] Don Pedro de Alvarado was in the province of 
Avalos with armed men to go to the Spice Islands and, having received news of 
the damage the Indians had done, he came to the aid of the said Cristébal de 
Ofiate; and gathering together all the men that could be found, the said Pedro de 
Alvarado and Miguel de Ybarra and Don Luis de Castilla and Juan de Alvarado, 
captains, attacked a pefiol of Nochistlin where there were many rebel Indians; 
and in the attack the men of the peifiol killed the Spaniards and I was very badly 
wounded in the attack; and when the captains saw the great strength of the 
Indians they withdrew in order to return to Guadalajara, and the said Indians 
attacked the Spaniards, shooting them with arrows and killing horses and men and 
stealing all we had; and in a pass the horse of Don Pedro de Alvarado fell, and 
he died, and with great difficulty we reached Guadalajara.9 


Two other Mendoza documents concern Alvarado’s death. The 
first is a letter to the cabildo of Santiago, Guatemala, announcing the 
death of the adelantado and appointing Francisco de la Cueva in his 


*¢¢Descargos del virrey’’, fol. Ixxxiv. MS. in the Archivo General de Indias, 
Justicia, legajo 259. Bustamante published only a few of the descargos (see 
ante, note 1). 

8 Tbid., fol. evii. 

°¢¢Bvidence submitted regarding the services of Cristébal Méndez with 
Cristébal de Ofiate and Francisco VAzquez Coronado. Mexico, November 7, 
1559’. In Historical documents relating to New Mexico (Washington, 1923), L 
42-44, 
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place.1° The second is a letter to Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, the 
alcaide of the fortress of Santo Domingo, describing the affair in con- 
siderable detail : 


As the adelantado was busying himself in this matter [the preparation of the 
fleets], it happened that some Indians in New Galicia defeated a certain captain 
[Ofiate] because of his own carelessness; and as he [Alvarado] was near by with 
his men, he wished to go and serve his Majesty by settling the affair. He reached 
a peiiol where the Indians were fortified and, while going about to see where to 
attack it, his men got out of hand and five Spaniards were killed before he could 
collect them. It was raining so heavily and the weather was so bad that he was 
forced to retire to Guadalajara and, while so doing, in a bad pass a servant who 
was riding higher than he fell and struck the adelantado, carrying him down the 
slope three or four turns without his being able to prevent it, and he was so 
badly injured that he died three days later.11 


As this letter was written for inclusion in the great Historia ge- 
neral y natural de las Indias, it was natural for Mendoza to minimize 
the importance of the most serious setback the Spaniards had suf- 
fered. It was brought out in his residencia, for example, that twelve 
or thirteen men lost their lives at Nochistlan.? 

Thus far the story is admirably clear. There is the minor dis- 
crepancy in the two Mendoza documents regarding the number of 
days Alvarado lived after his accident, and then one could wish for 
dates, but no date is mentioned in any first hand account, to the con- 
fusion of later writers. 

The variants on the story of Alvarado’s death begin immediately, 
with the great Oviedo, who, forgetting the viceroy’s letter that he has 
quoted in his preceding volume, says that Alvarado was killed in the 


* Mendoza to the cabildo of Santiago, July 15, 1541. In Antonio de Remesal, 
Historia de... Guatemala, pp. 165-166. Remesal had this letter mistakenly 
dated July 5 and was greatly puzzled thereat, because Alvarado died not earlier 
than July 5 in Guadalajara, some 250 miles from Mexico, where Mendoza wrote it. 
H. R, Wagner, in his article mentioned above (p. 322), was the first in this country 
to call attention to the correct date. The present writer is greatly indebted to Sr. 
Arévalo Martinez, librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional of Guatemala, who has a 
photographic copy of Mendoza’s letter made by his grandfather, and to Mr. G. K. 
Donald, United States consul general at Guatemala, for their courtesy in verifying 
this date. 

* Mendoza to Oviedo, October 6, 1541, In Oviedo, Historia general y natural 
de las Indias (Madrid, 1851-1855), III. 540. 


* Cargos contra Mendoza, fol. vii. MS. in the Archivo general de Indias, 
Justicia, legajo 259. as 
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attack on the pefiol and was brought to Jalisco, ‘‘where he gave up 
his soul to God eight days later’’.18 

The first writer to gives dates for the accident and the death of 
Alvarado is Father Motolinia, who puts the action on St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s Day (June 29), and has the adelantado die on July 1 at 
Jalisco or Ezatlin.14 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo has Alvarado die intestate at Purificacién, 
giving no dates whatever.15 

Gémara, writing somewhat earlier than Bernal Diaz, puts the 
action on St. John’s Day (June 24), a date that may very well be 
correct, but, like Motolinia, he has Alvarado die at Ezatlan: 


And a few days later he died at Ezatl4n, three hundred leagues from Guatemala, 
in his right mind and like a Christian. When asked what pained him, he always 
answered, his soul.16 


This is the first mention of a dying speech, which is the fore- 
runner of a long series. 

Gémara’s is the last contemporary account. Confusion becomes 
the rule with the second generation after the event. An account 
written in 1584 by Baltasar de Obregén correctly places the action at 
Nochistlan and Alvarado’s death at Guadalajara, but dates the affair 
in May, 1540.17 

Gerénimo de Mendieta, writing his Historia eclesidstica indiana 
toward the close of- the sixteenth century, follows Motolinia for the 
date of the action (June 29), but has Alvarado live for four days 
afterward.18 

Antonio de Herrera’s Historia general rather surprisingly gives 
no dates or places for the Nochistlan disaster. On the other hand, 
he introduces an entirely novel circumstance, that is, that the Span- 
iards were defeated through the zeal and foolhardiness of a certain 
Captain Faleén, commanding 100 foot and 5,000 Indian allies. This 
captain, it seems, contrary to orders, attacked the pefiol without 


4 Oviedo, op. cit., IV. 26. 

“Toribio de Motolinia, Memoriales (Mexico, 1903), pp. 224-226. 

% Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva 
Espafia (Mexico, 1904), II. 434. 

% Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Historia de las Indias (Antwerp, 1554), p. 269. 

" Baltasar de Obregén, Historia de los descubrimientos antiguos y modernos de. 
la Nueva Espaiia (Mexico, 1924), pp. 32-33. 

#% Gerénimo de Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana (Mexico, 1870), p. 388. 
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awaiting the arrival of the horse and was completely defeated. The 
Spaniards were forced to retire to Yahualica, where they had to ford 
a stream. The far bank was very steep and, as Alvarado was climb- 
ing it, a horse came rolling down upon him from above, crushing him, 
and he died three days later.1® 

Herrera’s story should be authoritative, as he was the coronista 
real of the Indies and had all the archives at his disposal. We already 
know from the Mendoza papers that Alvarado had gone on a tour of 
reconnaissance. He must have left some one in command, but if such 
a person was a Captain Falcén and he was responsible for the most 
severe defeat the Spaniards ever sustained at the hands of the In- 
dians, why does his name appear nowhere in the papers of the Mendoza 
residencia, where the whole business was thoroughly aired? More- 
over, Falcén’s name is not mentioned in any account up to that of 
Herrera, which was written about 1600. One is tempted to believe 
. that Captain Faleén is a fictional scapegoat. He will appear again. 

Antonio de Remesal wrote his valuable Historia ... de Guatemala 
a few years later. He professed to base his narrative on documents 
from the archives of Guatemala, but he has Alvarado starting from 
Mexico on his last campaign and going to the aid of Diego Lépez de 
Zafiga at Ezatlan. He has the fatal collision with the horse occur 
during the attack on the pefiol, as in Oviedo, and gives the date as 
June 24, as in G6mara. He also repeats the dying speech of Alvarado 
about his soul. He includes, however, two valuable documents: Men- 
doza’s letter to the cabildo of Santiago and Alvarado’s will, which is 
dated July 4, 1541.20 

By far the most important of these early secondary accounts is 
Father Tello’s Historia de la Nueva Galicia, written about 1650. In 
every major particular his account of Alvarado’s death agrees with 
the documents. At the same time he brings in so many new and novel- 
esque details that his narrative swells to the dimensions of an epic. It 
is his inclusion of typical folklore material that makes Tello’s book 
especially interesting, and its importance lies in its having been used 
almost exclusively by subsequent writers as the great source for the 
Mixtén war. It will have to be described at some length. 

han simi de Herrera, waft Ab general (Madrid, 1601), década vii, libro ii. 
cap. 


_™ Antonio de Remesal, Historia de la provincia de 8. ne gpa de Chyapa y 
Guatemala (Madrid, 1619), pp. 161-162. 
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The adelantado, says Father Tello, reached Guadalajara on June 
12, and was strongly in favor of attacking the Indians at Nochistl4n 
at once, without awaiting the arrival of the viceroy’s men from 
Mexico. Ofiate attempted to dissuade the rash Alvarado, but the 
latter felt that his honor and that of his men was at stake and that it 
was cowardice to let themselves be daunted by a handful of Indians. 
Tello continues: 


The adelantado was so angry and vexed that he would not listen to reason and 
answered: ‘‘The die is cast! I commend myself to God!’’ So he took leave of 
them all and set off for the pefiol and town of Nochistl4n, encouraging his men to 
do their duty, as it was not meet for them to bring along the men from the city; 
and they all boasted that each would do more than the Cid or Roland. And after 
they had departed, the governor, Crist6bal de Ofiate, was fearful of the ruin they 
would come to from the lack of judgment he saw, and he ordered twenty-five horse- 
men to make ready at once, and he with them, and, leaving the force he thought 
necessary in the city, he set out over the heights of Suchipila and the mountains of 
Nochistl4n and took up a position on a height opposite the pefiol so that he might 
see what was going on. 


The Spaniards attacked the pefiol twice and were defeated with a 
loss of thirty killed. They were forced to retreat through the mud 
and, becoming mired, they were attacked by the Indians, who killed 
another of them and a horse. They finally reached the pass at Yahu- 
alica, where the attack of the Indians began to abate. 


The adelantado was on foot in the rear-guard, and one of those on horseback, 
whose name was Baltasar de Montoya, a native of Seville and Alvarado’s notary— 
who later died at the age of a hundred and five—was riding a tired horse and as he 
attempted to advance up a slope he spurred it and the horse stumbled. And the 
adelantado said to him: ‘‘Calm yourself, Montoya, for the Indians have left us.’’ 
But as fear is a giant and filled his mind, he did not listen to reason but to flying; 
and as the captain continued talking to him and telling him to behave himself and 
why was he in such a hurry to spur on and fly, his horse lost its footing and came 
rolling down and struck the adelantado, and so great was the blow it gave him on 
the chest that it was broken, and he was carried down the slope to a creek, where 
his men came to him after he had fallen and found him senseless. And trying to 
raise him up, they gave him water, with which he came to, the blood gushing from 
his mouth, and said: ‘‘This he deserves who brings with him such men as Mon- 
toya!’’ The pain he suffered was so great that he could hardly speak, and when 
Don Luis de Castilla asked him where he was hurt, he answered: ‘‘In my soul. 
Carry me where I can confess and cure it with the resin of penitence and wash it 
in the precious blood of the Redeemer.’’ 


His men carried him to the village of Atenguillo, where they 
stopped for the night. There he was joined by Ofiate, who had has- 
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tened to him after witnessing the disaster from his mountain-top 
lookout. 

And Governor Ofiate said to him: ‘‘Sefior Adelantado, I am touched to the 
heart by your having run such a risk and being in danger of losing your life: I, 
being so experienced in war, told you not to go on this expedition, because the 
weather was contrary and favorable to the enemy, and this is a very different 
people from the one you conquered.’’? The adelantado answered: ‘‘It is all over 
and there is no help for it. I must now care for my soul.’? And very much 
softened he said: ‘‘Whoso believeth not a good mother, let him believe a wicked 
stepmother! It was my fault for not following the advice of those who knew the 
people and the country, and it was my evil fate to bring along so base and cowardly 
a soldier as Montoya, whom I have often saved at great risk, until with his horse 
and his faint heart he has killed me. God be praised! I am tired and dying. 
Bring me soon to the city so that I may prepare my soul.’’ 


His men carried him to Guadalajara to the house of a kinsman, 
Juan del Camino, where he made his will in the presence of a num- 
ber of witnesses, all named, and it was certified by two notaries, one 
of whom, strange to relate, was that same Montoya. ‘‘And all this 
was done’’, concludes Father Tello, 
within three days after his arrival in the city; and he continued to grow worse 


... and died on the fourth day of July of the said year [1541]; and on the third 
day of July, the day before his death, it rained blood in Toluca.™ 


It is interesting to note that, in spite of the great amount of pious 
embellishment in Father Tello’s narrative, the framework is very 
close to the documents, but it is more interesting still to observe that, 
almost without exception, it has been repeated intact down to the 
present day. 

After Father Tello’s day the task of the chronicler became exceed- 
ingly simple. The first one to borrow his narrative bodily was Father 
Beaumont, who wrote his Crénica de Michoacén in the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Beaumont, however, included the Captain 
Falcén incident, which is not mentioned by Tello, and elaborated upon 
it with great minuteness.22 

The one chronicler who failed to use Tello’s account was the great- 
great-grandson of Bernal Diaz, Doctor Francisco Antonio de Fuentes 
y Guzman, who dutifully repeats the history of his great-great-grand- 

* Antonio Tello, op. cit., pp. 382-396. 


“Pablo de la Purisima Concepcién Beaumont Crénica de la provincia de los 


Santos Apéstoles 8. Pedro y 8. Pablo de Michoacdn (Mexico, 1873-1874), IV. 
267-276. 
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sire and adds two dates on his own account: June 24 for the action 
and July 5 for Alvarado’s death.28 

Mota Padilla, writing his Historia de la conquista de la Nueva 
Galicia toward 1742, repeats Tello almost to the letter.24 A full cen- 
tury after Mota Padilla, the Mexican historian, José Fernando 
Ramirez, put the story in the introduction to his Proceso de residencia 
contra Pedro de Alvarado (1847).25 In 1877, Niceto de Zamacois in- 
cluded Tello’s story entire in his voluminous Historia de Mézico.26 
José Milla abridged it very little in his Historia de la América Central 
(1879).27 Riva Palacio did no less in his México a través de los 
siglos (1888) .28 

In this country Tello’s narrative fell into the hands of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, who, in his History of Mexico (1883), retold the story 
of Alvarado’s last stand in such noble periods that one is greatly 
tempted to believe him. We are told, for instance, that when Alva- 
rado stormed the peifiol: 

A human flood opposed his progress. Ten thousand Indians, men and women, 
poured down upon the aggressor like a torrent. The sky was dark with arrows, 
darts, and stones, and at the first shock twenty Spaniards fell dead. The ferocity 
of the enemy was such that they tore the bodies of the slain to pieces, threw them 
into the air, and then devoured them. Consternation seized the Spaniards. Never- 
theless Alvarado rallied, and in a second onslaught ten more horsemen bit the 
dust. 


Unfortunately for this classical figure, it was raining heavily. Ban- 
eroft includes the Captain Falcén incident as related in Beaumont’s 
Crénica de Michoacdn. The retreat from the rock and the cowardice 
of the despicable Montoya call forth deserved eloquence: 


Alvarado endeavored to check the flight of his men, to rally and rest them; but 
they were terror-stricken and paid no heed to the orders of the commander. To 
save their lives they were now even willing the enemy should live; so onward 


* Francisco Antonio de Fuentes y Guzm4n, Historia de Guatemala, o Recorda- 
cién florida (Madrid, 1882), pp. 155-156. 

*% Matias de la Mota Padilla, Historia de la provincia de la Nueva Galicia, 
(Mexico, 1871-1872), pp. 123-127. 

% José Fernando Ramirez, Proceso de residencia contra Pedro de Alvarado 
(Mexico, 1847), introduccién. 

% Niceto de Zamacois, Historia de México (Mexico, 1877-1882), IV. 667-683. 

José Millé, Historia de la América Central (Guatemala, 1879-1882), I. 


313-318, 


* Vicente Riva Palacio, México a través de los siglos (Barcelona, 1888-1889), 
II, 165-166, 268-270, 317. 
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they swept over the rugged ground, caring little for captain or country. Alvarado’s 
secretary, Baltasar de Montoya, was particularly anxious to widen the distance 
between himself and the enemy. 

Montoya rode in front of his master, who repeatedly told him to slacken his 
pace, or the horse would fall with him. But the seribe was beside himself with 
fear; so much so that on coming to a broken embankment, instead of economizing 
his fast failing resources, he spurred the jaded animal toward the steep. When 
about half way up the horse lost its footing and fell, throwing likewise Alvarado 
and his horse to the ground, whereupon all were precipitated into a ravine below. 
Montoya was not much injured, but the gallant conqueror lay crushed, his fair 
form broken and mutilated. 


And so on. Ofiate, who had watched the whole affair from his 
vantage point, hastened down to deliver his I-told-you-so speech to 
the fallen Alvarado, while the latter concerned himself with the state 
of his soul and Montoya’s cowardice—all faithfully taken from Father 
Tello. For some reason Bancroft fails to mention the rain of blood, 
which certainly has the same authority as the rest of the story.?® 

The twentieth century and the historical method have left Father 
Tello intact. In 1910, Luis Pérez Verdia included it entire in his 
Historia de Jalisco®® In 1927, Arthur Scott Aiton curiously used the 
same source in preference to the excellent documents upon which he 
based his Antonio de Mendoza. The case of Angel de Altolaguirre 
is even more striking, as this writer has presumably been interested in 
the subject for twenty years, having published his first study of Al- 
varado in 1905 and the second in 1927. He varies the story, however, 
by having the action take place at Ezatlin and he spares Montoya his 
customary castigation.’2 Most recently has appeared Dr. Pérez Bus- 
tamante’s Don Antonio de Mendoza, in which, in spite of a formidable 
array of documents, he repeats Tello’s story of Alvarado’s death, even 
to the speeches.8% 

Lestey Byrp Smmpson. 

Berkeley, California. 


Ata Howe Bancroft, History of Mewzico (San Francisco, 1883), II. 
4 2. 
* Luis Pérez Verdia, Historia de Jalisco (Guadalajara, 1910-1911), I, 153-156. 
™ Arthur Scott Aiton, Antonio de Mendoza (Durham, N. C., 1927), pp. 148-150. 
" Angel de Altolaguirre, Don Pedro de Alvarado (Madrid, 1927), pp. 269-271. 
“C. Pérez Bustamante, Don Antonio de Mendoza (Santiago de Compostela, 
1929), pp. 78-80. 
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RED CROSS ACTIVITIES IN HISPANIC AMERICA 


In the last few years the American Red Cross has gained a greater 
number of supporters among Hispanic Americans than ever before. 
This increased interest can be traced to the performance of the Red 
Cross during disasters in Florida, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, and 
Nicaragua during the past three years. Hurricanes visited the first 
three places mentioned, while in Nicaragua it was an earthquake early 
this year which required Red Cross aid. 

In the Florida hurricane, which occurred September 28, 1928, the 
Red Cross assisted more than 1,500 families, estimated to number 
nearly 6,800 individuals. Food was provided, household supplies fur- 
nished, and houses rebuilt for the destitute victims. Upon the fore- 
warnings of the United States weather bureau, the Red Cross rushed 
two experienced national disaster representatives to Florida several 
days before the storm broke. When the storm struck they were in 
position to direct emergency relief work in the shortest possible time. 
The hurricane passed westward through the Florida straits. 

The tropical storm which struck Porto Rico and other islands in 
the West Indies group occurred in September, 1928. In Porto Rico 
there were 300 lives lost and more than 4,000 persons injured. Most 
of the crops were destroyed and loss of live stock and property damage 
was extremely heavy. This disaster was the greatest calamity requir- 
ing Red Cross relief during that year. Immediately after the hur- 
ricane struck financial aid was cabled to Porto Rican authorities and 
relief workers dispatched to the stricken area. 

Before the relief program was completed the Red Cross completed 
plans to assist in the rehabilitation work. School lunches were served 
to 120,000 needy children in the affected districts and garden seeds 
were distributed on a large scale by the relief agency. More than 
$3,200,000 was spent by the Red Cross in this disaster. So rapid was 
the recovery of Porto Rico that the Red Cross relief forces were with- 
drawn within six months after the hurricane struck. For many 
months, however, the Red Cross continued to administer assistance 
to the sufferers through the Porto Rican Chapter. In a follow-up 
program of the society, coffee-beds were planted, more seeds for veg- 
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etable gardens distributed, and thousands of destitute families given 
additional assistance. 

It was also in the month of September, but in 1930, that Santo 
Domingo was visited by a devastating hurricane. Overnight, 18,000 
persons became dependent upon the Red Cross for food. Aside from 
the daily rationing, the society lessened suffering in many other ways. 
A brief outline of the Red Cross relief program in the Santo Do- 
mingo disaster is contained in a recent report of Ernest J. Swift, 
assistant national director of insular and foreign operations, of the 
American Red Cross. Swift’s report said: 

Briefly summarized, the American Red Cross codperation in the disaster con- 
sisted in rationing 18,000 people daily, maintaining air transport service, supply- 
ing all vaccines, serums, bandages, dressings, antiseptics, anesthetics, meeting the 
expenses of the Porto Rican hospital, providing paid labor for over-crowded hos- 
pitals, purchasing and distributing to hospitals supplies otherwise unobtainable, 
providing funds for the erection of separate small family shelters for the destitute, 
consulting with and assisting President Trujillo and his aides in meeting their 
problems. The cost of this service was approximately $75,000. The results 
achieved for which the Red Cross deserves much credit are: potable water, no 
epidemics, all injured under shelter with medical attention, no hunger, shelter for 
the indigent, restoration of morals, reasonably clean streets and garbage disposal. 


Managua, Nicaragua, scene of the most recent disaster on Hispanic 
American soil, was almost completely destroyed on the morning of 
last March 1 by a violent earthquake. Although the exact number of 
dead never has been determined, the most recent reports to national 
headquarters of the American Red Cross stated that 730 bodies had 
been recovered from the ruins. The number of injured was placed at 
more than 6,000. In a fire which followed the earth tremors, the bus- 
iness buildings which escaped the shocks were reduced to ashes. The 
city water supply was temporarily cut off. 

Following a conference in Washington between Red Cross and 
government officials, Director Swift hurried to the scene of the dis- 
aster by train and airplane. After a hurried survey of the situation 
he formed a relief committee. The hungry were fed and the homeless 
sheltered. At the peak of the emergency rations were issued to about 
21,000 persons daily. Jobs for the victims were created to clear away 
the debris as well as for the purpose of preserving their independence 
and morale. The problem of shelter was lessened by the fact that a 
large per cent of the population left the city. The water system was 
restored and sanitary measures enforced as a safeguard against pos- 
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sible epidemics. As soon as rehabilitation work was under way, Swift 
returned to Washington. Frequent communication between his office 
and the committee left in charge in Managua, however, has enabled 
him to keep a close vigilance on the progress of the stricken people. 
His latest reports indicate that the city is making rapid progress in 
its rebuilding program. 

Other disasters have occurred in the very heart of sections occu- 
pied by Hispanic Americans. Several of them have struck within the 
last few years; however, none were so great as those outlined above. 
One of the most significant features of the reports of all the calamities 
described is the mention of the splendid codperation the Red Cross 
has received in every step of its relief work. The Red Cross realizes 
that its close acquaintance with Hispanic America will materially in- 
crease its membership as time goes on. 

Annual roll call of the Red Cross is to be conducted this year be- 
tween Armistice Day, November 11, and Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 26. Because of its expanded services and exceptionally heavy 
demands for its services during the last fiscal year, ended June 30, 
the Red Cross needs memberships more than during any previous year 
since the World War. 


THE CHURCHMEN AND THE INDIAN LANGUAGES 
OF NEW SPAIN 


We are often led to believe that the Spanish conquerors were & 
ruthless lot of avaricious fortune seekers who braved the dangers of 
unexplored seas and undiscovered lands in quest of gold alone. So 
firmly implanted has become this misconception that the Spanish dis- 
coveries in North America are underestimated on the assumption that 
they were accidental. It is unreasonable to assume that gold alone 
should account for the formation and maintainance of an unequaled 
empire extending from Chesapeake Bay, around the Straits of Magel- 
lan to the coast of California.2 Professor Charles S. Braden treated 
very thoroughly in his recent book? other more important factors 
underlying the conquest. To use the words of Professor Isaac J. Cox 
in the Foreword: 

Under Mr. Braden’s treatment the leading conquistador becomes more than a 
daring ruffian wholly intent upon extorting from hapless captives the secrets of 


hidden treasures or an undue share of personal service; he is the devout promoter 
of Mexico’s evangelization.4 


Aside from the eagerness to discover in the name of the crown,’the 
Spaniards were also interested in settling the newly discovered land, 
as instanced by the taking of women, children, and farming implements 
in their early voyages, as well as by frequent declarations of the cap- 
tains themselves.5 But to resume the object of this paper. 

To a man who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
term ‘‘New World’’ must have implied a great deal more than the 
mere geographical significance it connotes today. It meant new land, 

*S. E. Forman, American History, New York, 1924. P. 13.—‘‘It was while 
searching for gold that Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean; that Ponce de Leon 
came upon Florida; that de Soto found himself upon the banks of the Mississippi 
River; that Coronado was led to traverse the wilds of what is now New Mexico 
and Kansas.’’ 

*H. E. Bolton, Spanish Borderlands. Map facing p. 


* Charles 8. Braden, ohh dele Aspects of the Comaueet of Mexico, Duke Uni- | 


versity Press, 1930. 

‘ Ibid., p. vii. 

‘Bernal Diaz del. Castillo, Historia de la Conquista y Desoubriméento de 
Mexico, Chap. XXVIII. 
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new seas, new peoples, new customs, new products, and new markets. 
It enhanced the conception of the earth, it enlarged empires, it in- 
creased commerce and wealth, and widened the scope and field of 
learning. Should we eventually enter Mars, our position would be 
comparable to that of the Spaniard in the new world. There would be 
similar situations to face, similar questions to answer, and conjectures 
such as these would be common: Would they be humans like we are? 
Would they possess a soul, or one half or a quarter? What about 
their religion and their government and other matters? 

Coming to an entirely new territory inhabited by beings whose 
language and customs bore no resemblance to that of the newcomers, 
we may well imagine the difficulties that had to be surmounted. They 
sought information from the Indians only to find that the ignorance 
of each other’s tongue made communication impossible. In order to 
overcome this barrier all sorts of cleverness was resorted to with a 
good measure of success. Fortunately, with the Spaniard’s innate 
ability to gesticulate and the uncommon vivacity and significance of 
the Indian’s gestures the difficulty of speech was lessened.* There 
were instances when misunderstandings often led to humorous or 
tragic results. The incident that resulted in the naming of Peru is a 
good example. A ship of Balboa’s expedition drifted southward on 
the western coast of South America. An Indian on the coast was so 
surprised by the sight of the ship that he allowed himself to be cap- 
tured. After his fears had subsided, the Spaniards asked him the 
name of the land on which they stood. He, thinking that they asked 
his name, answered: ‘‘Pelii’’, adding that he was on the river ‘‘ Bera’. 
The sailors took both words as an answer and made Perdé out of them.” 

In other cases, however, the communication by signs was partially 
successful. Obregén affirms that the explorers of the Amazon region 
were exceptionally good in making themselves understood by signs. 
Of one he says: 


I affirm he gave us good news about the natives without the least discrepancy; all 
by means of signs in such a way that he understood all that was said to him and 


made himself clearly understood.8 


The very first Spaniard who came in contact with the formidable 
Aztec empire realized that an attempt to conquer it without an inter- 


* Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, MS., book 3, chap. 120. 
*Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries, Lisbon, 1609, Chap. IV. 
® Baltazar Obregén, Descubrimiento de la Nueva Espaia, México, 1584. 
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preter would be futile, so Hernandez de Cordova in 1517 captured two 
Mexican Indians. These, later christened Juliancillo and Melchorejo, 
were brought to Cuba where thus isolated they were able to learn 
enough Castillian to serve as interpreters for Grijalva in 1518. This 
second expedition came upon an Indian woman who spoke the lan- 
guage of Cuba. She had drifted with a fishing party from Cuba to the 
coast of Mexico two years previously. A year or so later, Cortés took 
her and the Indian who survived, but owing to the treachery of the 
latter they were not very successful.® 

It was Dofia Marina, an Indian girl given to Cortés, and Gerénimo 
de Aguilar, a Spaniard castaway from a ship, that were so serviceable 
in the conquest of Mexico. The Indian girl knew two Indian dialects, 
one of which Aguilar knew, and he knowing Spanish, a message could 
be passed from Cortés to the Aztecs by means of the two interpre- 
ters.1° The scarcity of interpreters made them very valuable and 
extreme precautions were taken to preserve them. 

Thus far, the military men had made no effort actually to learn the 
dialects. So long as their wishes were made known to the chieftains 
of the land, nothing further was necessary. The missionaries who 
followed found it indispensable to master the dialects in order to 
transmit new religious concepts and abstruse theological ideas. The 
situation was further aggravated by the cruelties which the soldiers 
had perpetrated in the name of Christianity. The Indians of New 
Spain hated the very name of Christ to such an extent that the friars 
had to dissuade them that the soldiers were Christians.11 The recep- 
tion that in some cases was extended to the missionaries was not very 
cordial. 

His parishioners received him sometimes with a storm of arrows and sometimes in 


sullen silence. He could not speak to them nor they to him: and the very first 
thing he had to do was learn from such unwilling teachers their strange tongue.” 


The difficult task of conversion was somewhat alleviated by certain 
resemblances of the two religions. The Aztec worship was remarkable 
for its burdensome ceremonial and prepared its votaries for the pomp 
and splendor of Romish ritual.1* Historians of the time record the — 

* Bernal Diaz, op. cit., Chap. II. 

* Ibid., Chap, XXIII. 

“Lucas Ayarragaray, La Iglesia en América, Buenos Aires, 1921, p. 50. 

“Charles F. Lummis, Spanish Pioneers, Chicago, 1912, p. 166. 

™ W. H. Prescott, Hist. of the Conquest of Mezico, III, 254, 
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knowledge that the Aztecs had of the cross,!4 baptism and confes- 
sions.15 Camargo, above all, lessens the burden of the missionaries by 
explaining the Indian’s attitude of mind to a new religion.1¢ 

It has already been mentioned how the soldiers resorted to gestures 
and signs when attempting to communicate with the natives in the 
absence of interpreters. The first group of Franciscans that came at 
the request of Cortés in 1523 likewise adopted this method at the 
start.17 The psychology of the missionary, however, was better 
adapted for the purpose than that of the soldier. The story is told of 
a group of Spanish soldiers who ran short of provisions on the coast 
of Chile and, when they espied a troop of Indians on the shore, cast 
lots to find out who should be sent to negotiate with the natives. A 
priest was finally sent, since he was less useful as a fighting man, and 
upon reaching shore his boat capsized, whereupon the natives rescued 
him. When he came to, he noticed that the Indians would not ap- 
proach him but would fall on the ground embracing it. He followed 
their gestures carefully and imitated them successfully. The gesture 
signified that he came in peace.1& 

At noon-day on the marketplace, the missionaries preached as best 
they could, picking any word that they heard and inquiring from 
others the meaning of new words. The Indians in Mexico City pitied 
these poor men who were afflicted, so they thought, by this talking 
malady. Believing them to be mad they seldom disturbed them.1® 

Not knowing the language they said that in hell, pointing below with their 


hands, there were lizards, snakes, and fire, and presently raised their eyes to 
heaven saying that God alone was there.” 


™“ Grijalva, MS of the Biblioteca Colombina de Sevilla, 20, 25.—‘‘Adoran una 
eruz de marmol, blanca y grande que encima tiene una corona de oro y dicen que en 
ella murié uno m&s lucido y resplandiente que el sol.’’ 

* Torquemada, Monarguia Indiana. 

* Camargo, Historia de Tlascala, MS.—‘‘Este modo de hablar y decir que les 
querian dar otro Dios, es saber que cuando estas gentes tenian noticia de algin 
Dios de buenas propiedades y costumbres, que les recibieron admitiéndoles por tal, 
porque otras gentes avenedizas trujeron muchos {dolos que tubieran por Dioses y a 
ese fin y propésito decian que Cortés les traia otro Dios.’’ 

“Sir Arthur Helps, The Span. Conquest in America, p. 190. 

% Toribio Medina, Col. de Historiadores de Chile, 1901. 

” Mendieta, Historia eclesiastica indiana, Lib. III, p. 218. 

*” Camargo, Historia de Tlaxcala. Edited by Chavero. Mex. 1892, pp. 163-164. 
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In this babel of tongues it was necessary to employ every talent 
possible as well as all the senses. Those who were able artists painted 
illustrative scenes from the Bible and attracted the curiosity of the 
Indian. Thus with a few substantives, pictures, and expressions of 
pleasure and disgust as the case required, they were able to inculcate 
Christian ideas in the natives and at the same time increase their own 
vocabulary. Others composed pantomimes and enacted scenes from the 
Bible in order to convey the plan of salvation.?+ 

In 1538 a religious drama entitled Adan y Eva was written and presented in 
the Nahua tongue. The composition was later translated into Spanish and played 
in different parts of the country. There appears a drama in New Mexico that is 
played today in Spanish bearing the same name. Whether or not this is the same 
drama that was composed in 1538, I cannot say. 


At times the Indians answered by means of picture writing, a 
method common to the Aztecs, giving an insight into the written as 
well as the spoken language. One historian employed this means of 
obtaining information. He propounded to them queries which the 
Indians answered in writing and then had them translated or inter- 
preted by those who knew Spanish.2? 

The Indians themselves were no less apt in striving to learn the 
language which their conquerors imposed upon them. In church they 
were required to pray in Latin. Such a difficult task was accom- 
plished in a unique fashion. Some divided the prayer into units, 
using a pebble to represent each unit, thus: ‘‘Our Father’’, one peb- 
ble, ‘‘who art in Heaven’’, another pebble, and so on. Others used a 
better method still, associating the sounds of Latin with those of their 
own dialect. A word in Aztec that resembled the Latin was written 
in the usual hieroglyphical paintings in the following manner: For 
Pater they used pantlt meaning banner, and painted a banner to repre- 
sent it. For noster they substituted nochtli, the name of fruit (tuna) 
and placed it by the previous one. With the aid of this mnemonic 
device the natives were able to memorize entire prayers without know- 
ing what they were saying.?® 

The comparative facility of Castillian enabled the Indians to learn 
it well enough to serve as interpreters. Wherever possible the inter- 
preters acted more as translators who rendered complete sermons and 

™ Cuevas, Hist. de la iglesia en Mexico, Mexico, 1922, I. 383. 


™Sahagén, Relacién de las cosas de Nueva Espasa, Int. 
™ Mendieta, op. cit., IIT. 245. 
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didactic stories into the Indian language. These sermons were memo- 
rized and practiced daily by the missionaries until thoroughly learned. 
Very often a visiting minister would be astonished at the proficiency 
attained by a fellow-worker in a tongue so difficult.24 

The Indian interpreter was not always a satisfactory solution to 
the language situation. He must have afforded a rather dubious chan- 
nel for the transmission of abstruse doctrines. The sovereigns realized 
the inefficacy of the interpreter and wrote to the Bishop of Nueva 
Viscaya : ‘‘I forsee the evils that may arise by employing an interpre- 
ter for confession’’.25 Philip II., wishing to accelerate the learning 
process, withheld by royal decree part of the salaries alloted to the 
missionaries until they learned the Indian tongue.2¢ 

The ultimate aim in learning the native tongue was so impor- 
tant to the friars that little or nothing was ever recorded of how they 
went about learning it. Many simply mention what a difficult task 
it was and pass on to tell about the number of converts and other 
matters. Others say that ‘‘by the grace of God and with no other 
teacher’’, they were able to learn.27_ Mendieta, who was an apt scholar 
in the Mexican tongue, is said to have learned it ‘‘per quodam re- 
mensci’’,28 and others claim to have received the gift of tongues like 
the apostles. 


The Lord our God bestows on his ministers the gift of tongues; so He seemed 
extremely liberal in having given it to these saintly founders.” 


The task was not so simple as that. During the first two years in 
Sinaloa the missionaries were not able to do much, for most of their 
time was taken up with the study of the language in the only way 
possible, that is, by finding the application of a word and making a 
written record of it.8° 

All possible contact that would enable both races to learn each 
other’s tongue was welcomed, and entire communities were at times 


% Toro, Historia de Mézico, II. 283. 

Fr, Zephyrin Engelhardt, Missions and Missionaries of California, San Fran- 
cisco, III. 610. - 

* Hacket, Historical documents, Washington, 1926, II. 202. 

* Pedro Quiroga, Coloquio de la verdad. Ed. by Cuevas, 1922. 

™ Mariano Cuevas, Hist. de la iglesia en Mez., I. 363. 

* Torquemada, op. cit., Lib. XX, chap. 13. 

* Alonso Fern4ndez, Hist. Ecles. de nuestro tiempo, p. 61. 

*” Herrera, Historia general, Dec. I, Lib. IX, cap. XIV. 
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moved in order to promote this contact.21 To this end also schools 
were opened under the tutelage of the missionaries as soon as the 
Spanish government was strong enough to issue orders. The Indian 
noblemen were requested to send their children to boarding schools 
that they might receive religious instruction. Although these children 
were exceptionally bright and memorized their Latin quickly enough, 
yet no marked progress was made in the mutual acquisition of lan- 
guages. The priests were always on the alert for new words and used 
those newly acquired when attempting to preach. This did not prove 
to be very practical at times, for, not having a sufficient knowledge of 
the Indian tongue, their words did not conform with their intentions. 
The older boys in the schools, noticing the deep interest that their 
teachers took in the language of Mexico, corrected them whenever 
they were able. 

The missionaries finally saw that if they were to learn at all they 
had to approach the problem from an entirely different angle, so 


They cast aside their gravity and began playing with the boys with pebbles and 
Sticks during the time set apart to rest, and they always had paper and ink at 
hand so that upon hearing a word they took it down as well as the purpose for 
which it was used.” 


In the evening the missionaries compared notes in order to arrive 
at some uniform conclusion regarding the meaning of the new words 
recorded during the day. This method was effective as far as it went 
but it did not go far enough. The vocabulary was limited to situations 
pertaining to the games played and not suitable for preaching. 

The real solution was found in a young boy who had been thrown 
in contact from infancy with the Indian children and had learned the 
language naturally. Alonso de Molina at an early age was allowed by 
his widowed mother to live in school with the priests and serve as an 
interpreter therein.*® Under such favorable conditions the learning 
process advanced very rapidly and efforts were soon after made to 
write vocabularies to facilitate the learning of the Nahua tongue. 
None of these early vocabularies or word lists were as successful as the 
one written later on by Molina himself. In fact, Molina’s work was 
the standard upon which later textbooks were founded.34 

* Mariano Cuevas, op. cit. 

* Mendieta, op, cit., Lib. III, cap. XVI. 

* Toid., p. 219. 

™“ Braden, op. cit., p. 158. 
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About this time Charles V. ordered that young children be brought 
to Spain and reared in convents where they would learn from child- 
hood the religion that they would teach to their own people upon re- 
turning.*® From then on the whole process of learning was simplified. 
Every missionary that came to the new world thought it his duty to 
write at least one arte de la lengua during his life. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century there were enough grammars and prayer books 
written in various dialects to enable the clergymen to study them in 
the seminaries. 

The whole learning process falls into three stages. The first period 
begins with the coming of the soldiers in 1518 and extends to the 
arrival of the Franciscans in 1523. During this period there was no 
effort made on the part of the government or the soldiers to learn the 
Indian languages thoroughly. The next period covers from 1523 to 
about 1530 when the first written works such as vocabularies and artes 
began to appear. It was at this particular time that the greater part 
of the research into the dialects was made. The last stage has a much 
wider distribution and is more uniform due to the printing press and 
the grammars that were worked out. Most of these books were pat- 
terned after the work done in Spain by Nebrija. The writing of gram- 
mars in any language was then in an experimental stage, but even so, 
most of the principal dialects of New Spain were carefully worked out 
and placed in the curriculum of the seminaries. 
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NOTES 


Gustavo Barrozo (Joao do Norte), the well-known Brazilian novel- 
ist and essayist, a member of the Brazilian Academy, and virtual 
creator of the admirable historical museum in Rio de Janeiro has 
collected a number of historical essays and articles under the title of 
O Brazil em Face do Prata (Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 
1930). Most of the material deals with the Paraguayan War. In a 
number of articles, the writers reveal the slender foundation on which 
the present cult of Lépez, fostered by such Paraguayan writers as 
Baéz and O’Leary and Blas Garay is based. One long section is 
devoted to a critique of the trilogy of historical novels on the Par- 
aguayan War written by the eminent Argentina novelist Manual 
Calvez, <A series of appendices includes the reply of Galvez to Bar- 
rozo’s strictures and a number of documents designed to clear up 
obscure or controversial points. The work is a useful addition to the 
growing literature on the Paraguayan War.—P. A. M. 
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Students of Cuban history will be interested in the last number 
of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional (Tomo XXIX, Nums. 1-6, Jan- 
uary-December, 1930) edited by Captain Joaquin Llaverias, Director 
of the Cuban National Archives. The first important item, entitled 
“*Contribucion a la Historia de la Prensa Periddica’’ deals with El 
Avisador del Comercio, an important daily published in Havana from 
1847 to 1850. Of still greater interest is the publication of all the per- 
tinent documents relating to the establishment in 1794 of the Real 
Consulado de Agricultura, Industria y Comercio de la isla de Cuba, 
a body which gave an enormous impetus to the economic development 
of the island under Spanish rule. The Boletin continues the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘Inventario General del Archivo de la Delegacién del 
Partido Revolucionario Cubano en New York (1892-1898).—P. A. M. 


In Volume XXIV of the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America appeared an important and interesting article on ‘‘The med- 
ical Literature of Mexico and Central America’’, which was compiled 
by Nathan Van Patten, librarian of Stanford University. This has 
been reprinted (1931) for private circulation (pp. 150-199), with a 
special title page. Mr. Van Patten introduces his thesis with the 
forceful statement that 


The medical literature of Mexico and Central America is an important part of the 
medical literature of the world. 


He proves his thesis and in doing so presents a great deal of very in- 
teresting material. Although dealing primarily with Mexico and 
Central America (principally with Guatemala; but having titles from 
all countries of this region), information is given for Cuba (exten- 
sively), as well as for Santo Domingo, Haiti, and Porto Rico. The 
field of inquiry was very extensive. Copies of all books known to 
exist in Mexico and the United States were examined. In citing names 
of authors, the form employed in the Biblioteca Nacional of the City 
of Mexico was that accepted—a sound bibliographical procedure. The 
study of medicine has been very extensive in Hispanic America, espe- 
cially so in Mexico. The first medical work to be published in Amer- 
ica was an edition of Monardes in 1570 (Mexico), only five years after 
the first Spanish edition. Just sixteen years after the publication of 
Jenner’s epoch making work, instructions for vaccinating were issued 
in Mexico (1814)—this showing the avidity with which new medical 
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discoveries were hailed in the Indies. This information of the work is 
presented clearly and pleasingly. Mr. Van Patten has produced a 
bibliographical study that never loses its interest, is easy to read, and 
yet filled with useful information. The compiler has made a real con- 
tribution to bibliography. 


The Textbook Handbook of Hispanic American History by A. 
Curtis Wilgus, of George Washington University, which has just ap- 
peared, represents a new development in the reproduction of text- 
books. This volume has been made by the Mime-O-Form Service 
which is located in the Southern Building, Washington, D. C.; and the 
method has been developed by Mr. Ernest Kletsch. The method em- 
ployed enables the company to produce a volume (even in small 
editions) in print form at prices no greater than for mimeographing 
or lithographing, and with a vast improvement in appearance and 
facility for use. By this method, the mussiness of the mimeographed 
page (so often seen) is avoided, as well as the flat appearance of the 
lithograph; and the volume (printed on both sides of the paper) can 
be given the usual textbook size. The method allows of the use of 
various fonts of type, so that special features of the volume may be 
emphasized visually. The type is actually cast by a monotype 
machine, but printed by the method of multigraphing. New features 
are being constantly developed by the company. The method is 
especially adaptable for the pre-printing of textbooks which have not 
yet been given definitive form, for the printing of catalogue cards; 
and for the printing of many other materials. The printing is done in 
loose leaf form and not in sheets that require folding. The binding 
has presented a problem which has been solved and Professor Wilgus’s 
volume—a book of almost 800 pages—opens flat; and the binding is 
strong and durable. In fact, the possibility of the new method of pub- 
lishing is enormous. Mr. Kletsch, the president of the company, denies 
that the method has been developed in order to compete with the regular 
printers, but simply to take care of certain materials in a much more 
convenient manner than at present and at a nominal or cheap cost. 
The method was demonstrated at the recent meeting of the American 
Library Association. Students of the history of Hispanic America may 
find, as has Professor Wilgus, that for pre-printing purposes, this 
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method is far preferable to the older mimeographed form. It is 
recommended for investigation. 


The ‘‘Collection Ibero-Américaine’’, is being published in Paris 
under a special publications committee, composed of Gabriela Mistral, 
V. H. Belatinde, Domingo Braga, Mariano Brull, Enrique Diez- 
Canedo, Francisco Garcia Calderén, Le Gentil, Alonso Reyes, Gon- 
zague de Reynold, Raymond Ronze, and Gonzalo Zaldumbade. The 
committee selects the books to be published in the series and designates 
the scholars who are to do the translating and editing of them. The 
series, which was inaugurated in 1927, will make available in various 
languages the best literary productions of Hispanic America. His- 
torical works, as well as purely literary works, are to be included. 


The Harvey Bassler Foundation has just (1931) published A Sur- 
vey of Mexican Scientific Periodicals, which was made by Miss Annita 
Melville Ker (printed by the Waverly Press of Baltimore). This is 
the first work of a bibliographical nature to be published by the above 
named foundation. Besides her introduction (pp. iii-xv), Miss Ker 
has presented two parts to her survey; the first being ‘‘An Account 
of the Societies and Institutions which are publishing scientific period- 
icals in Mexico at present’’ (pp. 1-37) ; and the second, ‘‘ Bibliography 
of Mexican Periodicals’’. In addition, there is a classified list of the 
periodicals; and an appendix of Historical Periodicals (nine only and 
admittedly incomplete). The introduction contains various biograph- 
ical and historical data. The researches for this survey were carried 
on personally by the author in Mexico City and Washington, D. C. 
Omissions were inevitable, for complete sets of some periodicals were 
not available to Miss Ker. This is an excellent study and has been 
needed. 


Seldom has a more attractive title been given to a volume than 
that of J. Frank Dobie’s Coronado’s Children, which in 1930 ap- 
propriately came from The Southwest Press of Dallas, Texas. The 
subtitle explains this interesting volume as ‘‘Tales of Lost Mines and 
Buried Treasures of the Southwest’’. In eighteen chapters, Mr. Dobie 
gives as many tales, which he is careful to explain (p. v), are not his 
own creation, but stories verging on folklore. The nineteenth chapter 
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is really editorial in tone and explains various symbols used by those 
who buried treasure; and gives various other explanations. As an 
introduction to these tales the author goes back to Cabeza de Vaca 
and to Coronado and the expeditions into the wilds of the southwest. 
The lure of gold has since time immemorial led to adventures, to ex- 
peditions, to struggle, and sudden death. The lure that drew Co- 
ronado and countless cthers is still a potent force and the author quite 
properly says that ‘‘tradition has marked rock and river and ruin 
with illimitable treasure’’ (pp. viii-ix) ; and he adds ‘‘The legends of 
lost mines and buried treasures that pass current today all over the 
Southwest and West are a blend’’ (p. ix). The people who tell these 
stories and look for the treasures, the author calls ‘‘Coronado’s Chil- 
dren’’. ‘‘They follow Spanish trails, buffalo trails, cow trails, they 
dig where there are no trails, but oftener than they dig or prospect 
they just sit and tell stories of lost mines’’ (p. ix). Im the telling 
of the stories, Mr. Dobie leads us frequently into the old Spanish day, 
down old Spanish trails, and he has produced an interesting and 
valuable book filled with local color for the historian. The volume has 
some excellent annotations and a ‘‘Glossary and other localisms of 
the Southwest’’. The author has shown commendable and scholarly 
research. 


Edgar L. Hewett in his Ancient Life in the American Southwest 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., [*1930]) has told once more-many 
salient facts regarding those whom he calls ‘‘the first Americans, a 
genuine nobility, the true autocthones—a silent people in a silent 
land, inarticulate, but revealing to those who can penetrate through 
symbol and song and ceremony the inner life of a people as imagin- 
ative, as gentle, as harmonious as any that have ever existed on this 
planet’’ (pp. xiv-xv). It is the story of the Pueblo Indians, whom 
first of white men the Spaniards saw. The first part of the volume 
is an introduction (pp. 19-63), in which is given briefly a ‘‘General 
History of the American Race’’ in four chapters, namely: ‘‘The 
humanizing of a continent’’; ‘‘The Americanizing of a Race’’; ‘Time 
Factors and evolution factors’’; ‘‘A New-world culture type’’; and 
‘summing up’’, Part II, treating of ‘‘Contemporary Ancestry’’ is 
also divided into four chapters: ‘‘The Pueblo Indians’’; ‘‘ Wisdom of 
the Past’’; ‘‘Indian Esthetics’; and the summing up. Part II ‘‘The 
Realm of the Pick and Spade’’, has six chapters: Archaeological Re- 
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search in the Southwest; Between the Mountains and the Plains; The 
Land of Cliffs and Canyons’’; ‘‘The desert Provinces of the western 
Slope’’; ‘‘The irrigated Provinces’’; and ‘‘Dwellers of the inland 
Basin’. The book is written sympathetically by a universally recog- 
nized authority. The volume is not for the scientist but for the lay 
person and is readable but never undignified; for the author is in 
real earnest and has much information to impart. Quite naturally, 
as in most books of this type, there is much reminder of the Span- 
iards who first of white men came into this region. 


Indians and Pioneers: The Story of the American Southwest be- 
fore 1830, by Grant Foreman (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1930), is concerned mostly with a fairly modern period, namely that 
from 1796-1830. The first chapter is a slight resumé of French and 
Spanish explorations prior to the Louisiana purchase; and the second 
deals with the Osage Indians who terrified the southwest during the 
period 1770-1810. The other nineteen chapters discuss the Indians, 
the gradual opening of their territory, and the penetration by the 
white man between 1796 and 1830. By the southwest, the author 
means that part of the original Missouri Territory which later be- 
eame Arkansas Territory, southern Missouri, and southern Kansas. 
In writing his volume, Mr. Foreman has gone to the manuscripts of 
army officers, Indian agents, factors, trailers, and missionaries; and 
his researches have led him to a great many depositories of man- 
uscripts. On-pp. 315-327 is given a bibliographical list which will be 
found helpful. Many of the books and newspapers consulted have 
the force of primary sources. There is an index and some excellent 
illustrations. The background is Spanish, French, and American. 
Much valuable material has been assembled on the Indian-Pioneer 
period better than has been done hitherto. 


Some interesting material relating to Hispanic America and Spain 
and Portugal will be found in Edmund C. Burnett, Letters of Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, of which four volumes have already 
been published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington (1921- 
1928). These volumes have been carefully edited and no pains spared 
to make them accurate in every respect. The material relating to 
Florida will be found of special interest. 


A number of Spanish maps showing territory now in the United 
States are listed in a bulletin issued by the Library of Congress under 
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the editorship of Lawrence Martin and Clara Egli. The maps listed 
are accessions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, Interesting 
maps of Florida and Louisiana are listed. 


Marie R. Madden, professor of Spanish history and political theory 
at Fordham University, has published through the Fordham Univer- 
sity Press a volume entitled Political Theory and Law in Medieval 
Spain (1930). This will be found useful as background to students 
of Hispanic American history. In it are discussed the following: 
Doctrines of St. Isidore of Seville; The Lex Visigothorum or the 
Forum Iudiciorum; Principles of the Forum Iudiciorum, the Usalges 
of Barcelona, and the Costumbres of Tortosa; Las Siete Partidas and 
the influence of the Roman Justinian Law; The Kingship; The Coun- 
cils of the King; The Municipalities; The Cortes; and Summary of 
the Spanish and Roman Justinian Principles. 


Professor Herminio Portell Vilé, a review of whose book on Narciso 
Lépez appears in this issue of the Review, is also the author of a 
study entitled Historia de Cardenas (La Habana, Talleres Gr&ficos 
‘‘Cuba Intelectual’’, 1928), pp. VII, 239, [3]. The volume has a 
‘‘Carta-prélogo’’ written by Dr. Fernando Ortiz, president of the 
Academia de la Historia de Cuba, and editor of Folklore Cubano and 
Revista Bimestre Cubana. In six sections the author discusses the 
following matters: Desde el Descubrimiento hasta la Cesién del Sitio 
de San Juan de las Ciegas y Cardenas; Desde la Cesién del Sitio hasta 
la Fundacién de Cardenas; Desde la Fundacién de la Ciudad hasta la 
Toma de Cardenas por el General Narciso Lépez; Cardenas y la Ex- 
pedicién de Narciso Lépez; Desde la Expedicién del General Narciso 
Lépez hasta el Ceso de Dominacién espafiola; Veinticinco Afios de 
Republica. This is an excellent study and is documented and foot- 
noted with care. 


The United States Catholic Historical Society published in 1930 
in its Monograph Series, a study on the Dominicans in Early Florida 
by the Very Reverend V. F. O’Daniel, O. P. One bishop, eighteen 
fathers, and six brothers of the order are studied. The volume is at 
times controversial in tone. 


In No. VI, Vol. I. (March, 1931), of ‘‘Preliminary Studies of the 
Texas Historical Society’’ is printed ‘‘The Solis Diary of 1767’’, by 
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Rey. Peter P. Forrestal, C. S. C., professor of Spanish in St. Edward’s 
University. The diary is that of Padre Fray José de Salas, and was 
written during his visitation of the missions of the Province of Texas. 
It is very interesting. 

F. 8. Crofts has recently published revised editions of Doctor J. 
Fred Rippy’s The United States and Mexico and Latin America in 
World Politics. Both volumes are brought down to the end of 1930. 
In The United States and Mexico the relations of the two countries 
since 1911 appear in a new and expanded form. Readers of the revised 
edition of Latin America in World Politics will be especially interested 
in the author’s thorough and stimulating survey of the ‘‘ American 
International Movement.’’ Doctor Rippy has also just published 
under the auspices of the Vanguard Press a volume entitled The 
Capitalists and Colombia. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XI 


ABDICATION: of Don Pedro, 168 n. 

Aberdeen, Lord (premier of Eng.) : activ- 
ities, 172-3; act by, repealed, 175. 

Abolition: agreement rdg., expires, 172- 
3; hypocrisy in, 193. 

Academia de la Historia (Cuba): pubs., 
140-1; contests offered by, 425-6. 

Acapulco, Mex.: galleon at, 71; Ind. car- 
ried prisoners to, 72; investigation at, 
authorized, 75. 

Actas de Cabildo: cited, 210 n. 

Actus del Cabildo de Mézico: 
529 n. 

Adams, Henry: criticised, 485-502; cited, 
488-9, 492 n, 493, 493 n, 494, 494 n, 495, 
496, 497, 497n. 

Adams, Jane: cited, 175 n. 

Adams, John Quincey: rejects right of 
search, 194; letters to and by, cited, 
310n, 316n, 317 n, 320n. 

Africa: treaties with tribes in, planned, 
169; Gt. Brit. makes treaties in, 169- 
70, 196; captains sailing to, give bond. 
174; Brit. cruisers stationed near, 176; 
coastline long, 177; U. 8. ships built 
for slave trade in, 179; ships bound 
for, 184; Brazil has little com. with, 

_ 187. 

Agents: com’n in Brazil, 163n; Argen- 
tine diplomatic, 314; French, expelled 
from 8S. Amer., 440; from Buenos 
Aires in U. 8., 458, 

Agriculture: program for Pan America, 
31; of prime importance in Brazil, 148; 
Camara directs, 160; development in 
Span. colonies, 303; obstacles to, in 
Argentina, 317; Peruvian, shown at 
Span. exposition, 378; Chilean, id., 
879; freedom of, requested and de- 
clared for colonies, 439, 448, 450. 

Aguilar, Gerénimo de: aids Cortés with 
Ind., 544. 


cited, 


Aguirre, Manuel M, (agent of Buenos 
Aires in U. 8.): cited, 458. 

Aiton, Arthur Scott: article by, 198-215; 
note, 387-93; promises new book, 388 n; 
cited, 200 n, 209n, 211n, 538, 538 n. 

Aix-la Chapelle: diplomatic conference 
in, 459. 

Akers, C. E.: book reviewed, 503-4; 
cited, 471n. 

Alaman, L.: cited, 450 n. 

Alba, Duke of (Span. official): attends 
congress, 237; entertains delegates to 
cong., 242; loans Columbus letters, 
375; address cited, 237. 

Alba, José de: editor in Texas, 256. 

Aldao, C. A.: cited, 480. 

Alegre, Xavier: cited, 69n, 72. 

Aleman, Lic.: alealde in early mint, 211. 

Alessandri, Arturo (pres. of Chile): 
Barros Borgofio opposes, 2; declared 
elected, 2, 24; his program, 3; attracts 
popular support, 3, 21; reasons for 
financial difficulties, 5; mil. officers con- 
fer with, 6; accepts army program, 7; 
resigns, 8, 9, 16; reason therefor, 17; 
flees to U. S. embassy, 9; partisans 
intrigue, 12; invited to return, 12; con- 
ditions under which will accede to re- 
quest, 12-13; subservient to army, 14; 
urged to leave Chile, 17, 24; discon- 
tent aimed at, 18; refuses to be de- 
ported, 21; activities, 3-4, 14-15; 
sketch, 2. 

Alexander VI. (pope): bull, cited, 439. 

Alfonso XIII. (king of Spain): presides 
at meeting, 237. 

Aliens: convention rdg., arranged, 57. 

Allison, William Henry: book reviewed, 
367-9. 

Alonso, Hernando: official in Mex. mint, 
211. 
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Altamira y Crevea, Rafael (Span. 
scholar): attends Span. cong., 237; 
activities, 242; cited, 388n, 447 n. 

Altamarino, Gen. Luis (Chilean officer): 
asked to join new cabinet, 7; resigns, 
8; becomes acting vice pres., 8; mem- 
ber of junta de gobierno, 8; attitude 
toward Alessandri, 9; accused of treas- 
on, 12; pol. activities, 6-7. 

Altolaguirre, Angel: at Span. cong., 237; 
cited, 538, 538 n. 

Alva Ixthilxochitl, Fernando de: transl ’ns 
from, into Ger., 279. 

Alvarado, Capt. Juan de: activities, 531. 

Alvarado, Pedro (adelantado of Guate- 
mala): story of death, 529-38; place 
in Indies, 529; member of junta, 529; 
various activities, 529, 530, 531, 534; 
537-8; ordered to relieve Ofiate, 530; 
suffers accident, 530; his will, 534; 
rash, 535. 

Alzamora, (vice pres. of Peru): 
delegate for Peru, 48; activities, 49. 
Amabilis, Manuel (Mex. architect): de- 
signs Mex. bldg. at exposition, 381. 
America (in general): has common in- 
terests, 66; first notes of change in, 
199; money scarce in, 199; Span. bene- 
fit in, 238; Span. need to know hist. 
of, 238; discovery celebrated, 374-6; 
Span. hopeful of victory in, 392; de- 
clared equal to Spain, 439; Carlota 
advises change in, 441; freedom of, 
abused, 456; how army supported in, 
456; taxes imposed for pacification of, 
456; Ferdinand VII. hopes to destroy 

repubs. in, 459. 

America, Anglo: owes debt to pioneer 
mint, 198. 

America, Central: sends delegate to con- 
ference, 29n; Chilean propaganda in, 
charged, 41-2; U. 8.-Brit. rivalry in, 
195-6; Columbus reaches, 295, 

America, Hispanic: owes debt to pioneer 
mint, 198; importance of Buenos Aires 
iin, 305; represented in Span. exposi- 


tion, 374, 377-85; fellowships for, 393- 
5; red cross in, 539-41; attitude of 
U. S&S. toward, 46-7; relations of, and 
attitude of Gr. Brit. toward, 304, 306, 
308 n, 322, 330-2; Anglo-Amer.-Brit. 
rivalry in, lessens, 334; Survey of in- 
vestigations in, 411-24; bibliogr. con- 
siderations, 259-60, 281, 397-410. 

America, South: Port. in, contrasted with 
Span., 158; reaction of Joseph Bona- 
parte’s ascension in, 440; desires free- 
dom of agriculture, 448; exped. to, 
planned, 460; U. S.-Brit., rivalry in, 
195-6; Brit. foster com. in, 327; Gt. 
Brit. has trade of, 457. 

America, Spanish: too vast to govern, 
445; Span. com’rs sent to, 446; desires 
electoral rights, 449; desires autonomy, 
450; given two members in Cortes, 
452; the Span. constitution in, 452-3; 
Eng. proposals for, 454; decrees favor- 
ing, enacted, 455; . revolution in, in- 
vestigated, 456; Span. ignorant of con- 
ditions in, 459; Span. exped. planned 
against, 459; fails in respect, 460; no 
mil. force for, 462. 

American Historical Association: Report 
cited, 157 n, 375 n. 

American Library Association: has ex- 
hibit at Span. exposition, 386. 

American Medical Association: petition 
by, 27-8. - 


American Property Interest in the Isle — 


of Pines: cited, 345 n. 
American State Papers: cited, 194n, 
496 n. 


American States (First Int’l conference 


of): results, 29. 
Americans: Span. decrees favor, 456, 
Americans, Anglo: captured in San An- 


tonio, 248; how distinguished from 


Brit., 309; characteristics, 313; oppose 
Brit.-Argentine treaty, 319; sympa- 
thize with Argentina, 333; in Isle of 
Pines, 344, 345, 348; arrested at Tam- 
pico, 480; Fr. desire to restrict, 486; 
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reaction on, of retrocession of La., 488; 
relation with authorities at New Or- 
leans, 488; rights there reopened to, 
494; their viewpoint rdg., right of de- 
posit, 495; importance of New Orleans 
to, 499; trade penetration of, into La., 
501; engage in contraband trade, 501 n. 

Americans, Hispanic: their struggle for 
independence, 195-6; represented in 
Span. cortes, 439; granted equal rights 
with Span. 439. See also other 
**American’’ captions; and the several 
Hisp. Amer. countries. 

Americans, North: Brit. characterize, 327. 

Americans, Spanish: create juntas, 440; 
Carlota sends manifesto to, 441; es- 
pouse her cause, 444; Span. insult, 
446; outnumbered in cortes, 447; in 
electoral junta, 447-8; activities of, in 
Span. cortes, 448, 451; vote against 
Brit. mediation, 454; Eng. sell arms to, 
456; recognize Ferdinand’s intentions, 
458; desire equality with Span., 459; 
few get amnesty, 461; in prison of 
Inquisition, 461. See also other ‘* Ameri- 
can’’ captions; and the several Hisp. 
Amer. countries. 

Americas: books on, needed in Spain, 
386; Medina compiles Bibliogr. of, 
526. 

Amnesty: offered to insurgents, 451, 459; 
decree of, changed 453; Eng. proposal 
tdg., 454; few receive, 461. 

Anarchy: treaty rdg., signed, 57. 

Andrade Brothers: Brazilian leaders for 
independence, 166 n. 

Andrade, Jose Bonifacio: rept., cited, 
145; letter to, cited, 145 n. 

Anghiera, Pietro Martirio d’ (Peter 
Martyr): cited, 292-3, 294, 295, 298. 
Animals: various kinds, mentioned, 37, 

148, 156 n, 251, 303, 308, 308n, 309, 

309 n, 378, 529, 530, 531, 534, 535. 
Annaes da Bibliotheca e Archivo... 

do Para: cited, 149 n. 


lil 


Annaes do Parlamento Brazileiro: cited, 
167 n. 

Antillia: discovery desired, 290, 291. 

Appointments: dictation of, in Chile, at- 
tempted, 10; royal, to Amer. mint, 210, 
211; by Viceroy Mendoza, 210; Ferdi- 
nand VII. approves, 460. 

Arbitration: recommended to Amer. 
nations, 28; proposed in program, 31; 
Colombia favors, 35-6; Chile fears, 40; 
doubts rdg., 42-3; should be voluntary, 
58-9; importance, 66; Argentine, 464- 
84; an internal policy, 464; rdg. Mid- 
dle Chaco, 464-9; rendered in favor of 
Paraguay, 468-9; betw. Chile and Ar- 
gentina, arranged for, 470-1; of 
Misiones, 472-80; betw. U. 8S. and 
Mex., 480-4. 

Arbitrators: U. 8. requested to be, 467; 
Pres. Harrison becomes, 472; duties, 
478. 

Archaeology: exhibits at Span. exposi- 
tion, 377-8, 381-2. 

Archives: at Sao Paulo, 135, 150n, 
157 n; in Gt. Brit., 145 n, 146 n, 165 n, 
304 n, 319 n, 322 n, 324n, 325n, 326n, 
331n, 332n; Brazilian, 149n, 150n, 
157 n, 159n; U. 8., 171 n, 173, 174n, 
178, 188n, 192n, 197n, 311, 317n, 
318 n, 328 n, 329 n, 332, 333 n, 469 n; 
Span., 208, 209n, 210n, 253, 253 n, 
373, 375, 387n, 389n, 390n, 391 n, 
489 n, 493 n, 532n; Bexar, 253; Mex. 
256n; Fr., 387, 476, 487n, 492n, 
498n; Guatemalan, 534. Wealth and 
generosity of AI, 373; Columbus let- 
ters in, 375. See also Libraries. 

Argentina: inherits old boundary proh- 

lems of Spain, 475; boundary, 478; its 
exports, 308n; produces same things 
as U. 8., 310; commodities lacking ir, 
810-11; imports of flour prohibited in, 
311; overstocked with Brit. goods, 312; 
principal resources, 314; foreigners 
disliked in, 314; privateering in, 329; 
claim terr. about straits, 469; hist. of 
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printing in, 527. Status of pres. in, 1; 
ambas, for. 8; revolutions in, 305, 465; 
federation ruined, 309n; decrees by, 
309 n; foreign policy, 323n; govt. ob- 
stinate, 326; resents criticism of govt., 
465; withdraws from treaty negotia- 
tions, 466; message to cong., 469. Re- 
lations with and attitude toward, Chile, 
8, 469-72, 474, 476, 479; id., Gt. Brit., 
304, 306, 307, 308n, 309, 313, 314-5, 
816, 317, 323, 325, 327, 329, 330-1, 
332, 334; id., Brazil, 305, 310, 321, 
322 n; id., U. 8., 65, 310, 315-16, 317- 
18, 320, 327, 330, 333-4, 464-9, 480-4. 
Reception of Monroe Doctrine in, 302 n; 
lays embargo. against U. 8. flour, 318; 
influence of U. 8. feared by Brit., 
327. Relations, etc., rdg. Banda Orien- 
tal, 324; id., Paraguay, 464-9; Bolivia 
offers aid to, 330; decides in favor of 
Uruguay, 331. Accepts invitation to 
conference, 32-3; attitude toward conf. 
doubtful, 39, 42; its delegates, 47; re- 
fuses to sign resolutions, 53n, 54n; 
signs treaty, 58; its action at conf., 
58n; views on arbitration, 59; arbi- 
trations in, and rdg., 464-84. Has rep- 
resentatives at Span. cong., 237; -art 
exported from 308-9; at Seville expo- 
sition, 378-9; Medina in, 526. Ideals 
of, 305. See also Buenos Aires; La 
Plata; and Rio de la Plata. 

Argentinians; none in Misiones, 478. 

Arica, Chile: fears for, 41. 

Aristocracy: Brazilian, 145-68; of Sao 
Paulo, 156. 

Armitage, John: 
167 n, 168 n. 

Arms, See weapons, 

Army: pay increase in Chile, demanded, 
6; revolts, 6; pay raised, 14; Monte- 
video without, 442; taxes imposed for, 
456; Ferdinand has no, 457; Span. 
near revolt, 458. ffi 

Arredondo, : activities, 248, 251. 

Arrests: in Chile, 13, 21; for mutiny, 18; 


cited, 164n, 165n, 


for rebellion, 453; of marines in Mex., 
480. See also Penalties. 

Arsenals: Span., empty, 458. 

Artigas, José (Uruguayan 
bibliogr. of, 108-34. 

Artists: represented at Seville exposition, 
380, 381; aid missionaries, 546. - 

Asboth, (U. S. min. to Argen- 
tina): activities, 464, 465; criticises 
Arg. govt., 465; Arg. letter referred to, 
466; letters by and to, cited, 465, 
466 n. 

Ashland, Ky.: Bangs dies in, 257. 

Asia: ships cleared for, 184; Columbus 
confuses Indies with, 294-5; Cuba 
thought to be part of, 297; Span., de- 
clared equal to Spain, 439; freedom of 
trade betw., and Amer., requested, 448. 

Aspiroz, (Mex. ambassador in 
U. 8.): activities, 31. 

Assayers: complete list of, unknown, 
202 n. 

Asuncién, Paraguay: founding and im- 
portance, 467; cabildo, 468; men from, 
found settlement in El Chaco, 468. 

Atenguillo, New Spain: Alvarado at, 
535-6. 

Austria: deceived, 389-93; its negotia- 


leader) : 


tions with France, 389; supports pro- 


posal of Castlereagh, 459. 

Avalos, New Spain: Mendoza in, 529; 
Alvarado garrisons, 530; Alvarado in, 
531. 

Avellaneda, (pres. of Argentina) : 
acquiesces in arbitration award, 469. 

Award: in arbitration, 469, 478. 

Axe-blades; unit of exchange, 199 n. 

Ayacucho, Bolivia; results of battle, 
321 n. 

Ayarragaray, Licas: cited, 544 n. 

Azara, ———-: letter to and by, cited, 
492 n, 


Bascock, Charles B.; activities, 104. 
Bahia, Brazil: sugar, a staple in, 148; 
Jewish synagogue in, 148n; how Port. 
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privileges obtained by, 159; govt. in, 
160; elections in, 161 n; U. 8. shipping 
at, 187. 

Bahia Honda, Cuba: U. 8. leases, 343, 
348. 

Balboa, Vasco Nufiez: discovery by, 299, 
542n; ship belonging to, 543. 

Ballesteros y . Beretta, Antonio: cited, 
388 n. 

Balmaceda, Gabriel de (merchant in 
Mex.): his money inspected, 214. 

Balmaceda, José Manuel (pres. of 
Chile): his objects, 1; opposition to, 
1, 2; eliminated, 2; cong. opposes, 3; 
Medina, a partisan of, 526. 

Baltimore, Md.: Gray tried in, 191; ships 
built in, 192; Bangs in, 249-50; he 
joins Mina exped. at, 250, 252. 

Bancroft, Hubert H.: cited, 69n, 72, 
72n, 448n, 450n, 451n, 537-8, 538 n. 

Banda Oriental (later Uruguay, q.v.): 
name and extent, 302-3; its pop. dimin- 
ishes, 303; cattle raising developed in, 
308-9; its importance, 322-3; Brit. own 
land in, 326; Brit. know, 330-1. Bra- 
zilian fiasco in, 168 n; Span. to retain, 
443; activities of Carlota in, feared, 
446; in port. possession, 457; effect of 
wars in, 302-3; revolt in, 305, 324; 
revolution ruins, 308n; Brit. influ- 
ence grows in, 307; war. over, 
ruins Brit., 308; cause for war, 
321; desires independenee, 324; Brit. 
favors independence of, 325, 326, 
327-9, 330, 331; Lavelleja, indepen- 
dence leader in, 326; effect of inde- 
pendence of, 334; Argentine armies 
overrun, 329; rumored that Eng. will 
seize ports in, 329n; claims of Buenos 
Aires in, 333. 

Bandeirantes: status, 158. 

Bangs, José Manuel (baptismal name of 
Samuel Bangs, Jr., q.v.). 

Bangs, Samuel: father of following, 249. 

Bangs, Samuel, Jr.: first printer in Texas, 
248-58; his baptismal name, 252; early 


life, 249; becomes a Cath., 252; do- 
nates part of salary to Govt., 252; owns 
land in Boston, 253; said to have been 
in Long exped., 249; applies for land 
grant, 250n, 252; captured, 251; ap- 
plies for Mex. citizenship, 252; has 
family born in Mex., 253; leaves Mex., 
254; death of wife, 254; in Galveston, 
255; later history, 257-8; characterized, 
255-6; his place in Texas, 259; letter, 
cited, 249, 251, 251 n. 

Banks: central created in Chile, 14; 
nat’l Amer., projected, 28, 52; first, 
founded in Brazil, 164n; Brit. direc- 
tors in Argentinian, 306, 317. 

Barcelona, Spain: exposition at, 374. 

Barker, Eugene C.: books reviewed, 
217-20. 

Barreiro, Rev. Agustin J.: paper read 
by, 240. 

Barrett, John: delegate to conference, 45. 

Barros Borgofio, Luis (Chilean official) : 
opposes Alessandri, 2; acts as provi- 
sional pres., 14, 16, 17; why unaccept- 
able to Chileans, 18; increases salaries, 
20. 

Barroza, Gustavo (Joao do Norte): writ- 
ings, cited, 554. 

Bastos, Pedro Paulo: Bernardus (Bra- 
zilian architect): designs buildings for 
Seville exposition, 380. 

Baton Rouge, La.: location, 500. 

Bealer, Lewis W.: bibliogr. by, 108-34. 

Beaumont, Pablo de la Purisima Con- 

' eepeién: cited, 536, 536 n. 

Becker, Jerénimo: cited, 489-90. 

Beef, jerked: in trade, 309; good market 
for, in Cuba, 311; exported from Ar- 
gentina, 318 n. 

Behaim, Martin (geographer) : his globe, 
290. 

Belgrano, Manuel: Gt. Brit. fails to reach 
treaty with, 169; Carlota tries to in- 
trigue with, 441; activities, 468. 

Bello, Emilio (Chilean ambas. in Mex.): 
activities, 40. 
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Bennett, Gen. (Chilean officer) : 
member of junta, 8. 

Benitez, José R. (Mex. scholar): charts 
by, at Seville exposition, 382. 

Bermejo, : delegate for Argentina, 
47. 

Bermidez Plata, Crist6bal (archivist) : 
paper read by, 241. 

Bernaldez, Andrés: cited, 294. 

Bertrand, Jean Toussaint: book reviewed, 
362. 

Besson, Maurice: book reviewed, 363-4. 

Beurnonville, (Fr. official): ac- 
tivities, 498 n; letters to and by, cited, 
490 n, 491 n, 492 n, 493-4, 497 n, 501 n. 

Beverages: rum, 159 n, 160; coffee, 309. 

Beverley, Mass.: ships built in, 192. 

Bevilaqua, Clovis: cited, 157 n. 

Bez6n Pedro: employed in early mint, 
211. 

Bibliography: new association formed, 
104-6; sections, 108-43, 248-87, 397- 
410, 551-61. 

Bingham, Sen. Hiram: book reviewed, 
519-21. 

Blackwell, Alice Stone: 
poems, 101. 

Blanco, White, J.: edits Span. news- 
paper, 447; cited, 452-3. 

Bland, Judge: cited, 312, 312 n. 

Blaquiere, Edward: cited, 460 n. 

Blart, Louis: cited, 387 n, 388 n. 

Bloch, Gwendolyn Harris: book noticed, 
430. 

Blockades: in 8. Amer., 308, 442; Bra- 
zilian effective, 330; withdrawn, 332; 
protested, 333; declared in Caracas, 
446. 

Bolivar, Simén de (the ‘‘Liberator’’): 
ceremonies in honor of, 246; fears rdg., 
323; offers aid to Argentina, 330; 
Montt treats with, 462; letters pub., 
136-7, 279. 

Bolivia: objects to proceedings, 37-8; 
attitude toward conference, 39, 44; 
alleged promise to, 44; attitude toward 


transl. Span. 


other Hisp.-Amer. countries, 47; atti- 
tude toward U. S., 65; signs treaty, 
58; action in conference, 58n; views 
on arbitration, 59; at Seville expos., 
384. 3 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene: book reviewed, 
216-7, cited, 542 n. 

Bomfin, M. : cited, 147 n, 158 n. 

Bonaparte, Joseph: proclaimed king of 
Spain, 439, 444; his measures in 
Spain, 439-40. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Napoleon. 

Bonds: required of ship captains, 174; 
evaded, 191. 

Books, reviewed, 99-107, 216-36, 351-72; 
503-23; Chilean, at Seville expos., 380; 
stolen, 527-8. 

Borges de Castro, coll., cited, 476. 

Boston, Mass.: ships built in, 192; Bangs, 
a native of, 249. 

Botén (Ind. chief): deposed, 70. 

Boundariew: betw. Sp. and Port., 157 n; 
of viceroyalty of La Plata, 302; how 
determined, 464; allies’ conception of 
Paraguayan, 466; dispute rdg. Argen- 
tina and Chile, 469-72; by rivers and 
mts., 476, 477; laid down, 478-9. 

Bourguet, Alfred: cited, 378 n. 

Bourmond, J. Ch. de: cited, 68 n. 

Bourne, Edward Gaylord: cited, 157 n. 

Braden, Charles 8.: cited, 542, 542n, 
548 n. 


Brazil: divided into distinct geogr. divi- 
sions, 146n; coast described, 177;° 


bounds viceroyalty of La Plata, 302; 
inherits old boundary problem of Port., 
475; its boundaries, 478; rejects offer 
to sell Banda Oriental, 324; holds Mon- 
tevideo, 329-30; purchase of Banda 
Oriental from, rumored, 329n; con- 
sents to its freedom, 331; needs 
Misiones terr., 475; claims it, 478, 
How land granted in, 149; sesmarias 
in, 149-51; land tenure in, 149-51; has 
absentee landlords, 158 n, Rise of aris- 
tocracy in, 145-68; landed gentry in, 
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146; basis of aristocracy in, 159; no- 
bility in, 160, 160n; power of aristoc- 
racy increased, 162; aristocrats despise 
commerce, 162; caste in, 146-7; classes 
in, 151, 158, 163n; society firmly 
establ. in, 163, 163 n; peonage in, 151; 
opinions of agricultural people in, 145; 
small farmers in, 151, 151n; homems 
bons in, 160, 160 n; their qualifications, 
160-161; colonists make stable pop. in, 
147; colonists prefer, to Port., 148; 
Jews early welcomed in, 148n; Dutch 
in, 148n; Ind. management in, 160; 
native nobility in, 160n; slave trade 
to, 169-97; importation of negroes in- 
creases, 170; attitude toward slave 
trade, 171; slavers outfitted in, 172; de- 
pends on slave labor, 175; makes slave 
trade piracy, 174-5; protects slavers, 
178; slaves landed in, 183-4; slave 
trade in, suppressed, 168n, 169-97; 
laws abolishing, 171-2; pop. scattered, 
158n; pop. (XIX. cent.), 175; no. of 
Argentine citizens in, 478. Economic 
foundation of, 148; products, 148, 
163n; Port, neglect, 158n; com’n 
agts. in, 163n; first bank in, 164n; 
finances ruined, 330; mil. system in 
colonial, 162; no. of sold. in, 162n. 
Govt., ete.—begin to have national sen- 
timents, 146; pol. parties in, 146; for- 
mation of parties in, 166-8, 168n; roy. 
prerogatives in, 149; power of camaras 
in, 159-61; governed by Port. officials, 
159; local admin., 159, 159 n, 160-61; 
elections in colonial, 161, 161n; those 
eligible for membership in camara, 
161; Dom Pedro app. prince regent, 
164; loses status as co-kingdom, 164; 
change in status sought, 164; Port, in, 
form party, 164-5; Port. court resides 
in, 165; courts suppressed in, 166; be- 
eomes empire, 166-7; pol, issues in, 
167; laws, 174-5; Carlota, a princess 
of, 441. Independence favored in, 161- 
6; proclaimed, 145; becomes indepen- 


dent, 170; Port. tries to subdue, 166; 
Port. born officials in, 167 n; freed from 
Port., 168; revolution in, feared, 442. 
Civil war in, 165; relations with U. S. 
over slave trade, 169-70; mixed commis- 
sion in, 170; U. S. ships chartered in, 
180-1; Agnes sails for, 183; U. S. ships 
in slave trade of, 185-6; U. S. ships 
bought in, 186, 187; U. S. officials to, 
characterized, 188; U. S.-Brit. rivalry 
in, 196; fears U. S., 323; protests to 
Clay, 330n; offers to mediate, 481. 
Relations, ete., with Gt. Brit., 145, 173, 
174, 176, 304, 324, 329n, 331, 332-3, 
334; relations, etc., with Argentina, 
305, 310, 321, 322n; attitude toward 
Banda Oriental, 323; Port. aids, 330; 
Elio begs aid from, 443; relations, etc., 
with Paraguay, 464, 466. At Seville 
expos., 380-1; ambitions of, 443. Rep- 
resented at meeting, 30; delegates to 
conference, 47; refuses to sign resolu- 
tions, 53n, 54n. National Lib’y, 135; 
coll. on, in Duke Univ., 135-6. 

Brazilians: land important to, 149; hos- 
tile to Span., 157; explore Brazil, 157; 
learn independence through Port. neg- 
lect, 158 n; Port. attitude toward, 163; 
engage in revolution, 165-8; control 
Brazil, 168; alienated by Dom Pedro, 
168n; defy law against slave trade, 
173-4; import many slaves, 175; con- 
nive in slave trade, 178; engage in 
slave trade, 182; Wise angers, 192; 
their designs in Banda Oriental, 328; 
blockade Buenos Aires, 330; cite old 
instructions, 477. 

Breck, Joseph: cited, 138. 

Brennan, Anita: book reviewed, 360-1. 

Brigham, C. 8.: cited, 248 n. 

British: relations with Argentina, etc., 
803, 304, 306, 307, 307n; aid revolu- 
tion in S. Amer., 304; influence in S. 
Amer., increases, 304; no. in Plata 
region, 305; own estancias, 305; con- 
suls app. in La Plata region, 307; 
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have large interests in Uruguay, 309; 
how distinguished from Anglo-Amer., 
309; attitude toward Chin.-U. 8S. trade, 
318 n; designs in Banda Oriental, 326, 
328; foster com. there, 327; support 
Uruguayan independence, 328; atti- 
tude toward Fr., 329; diplomacy in S. 
Amer., 325-6, 330-1; U. 8. attitude to- 
ward, 332. See also England; and Gt. 
Britain. 

British For. and St. Pap.: cited, 172 n, 
444n, 445n, 446n, 455n, 457 n, 462 n, 
463 n. 

Buchanan, James (sec’y of state and 
pres.): policy rdg. slave trade, 189; 
letters by and to, cited, 173 n, 1741, 
182 n, 187n, 191n, 192n, 193 n. 

Buchanan, William I.: delegate to con- 
ference, 45; activities, 471; cited, 59 n, 
472 n. 

Budget: Chilean, not passed, 20. 

Buenos Aires (province, state, and 
city): in Plata region, 303; early at- 
tempt to settle fails, 467; pop., 304n; 
importance, 304; characterized, 305; 
terminus of ship line, 306; no mfres. 
in, 307; flour trade of, 311; mfres. 
flour, 311; Eng. newspaper in, 319; 
foreign com. at, ruined, 330; finances 
ruined, 330. Seat of a viceroyalty, 
468; first Brit. min. in, 325; first Brit. 
consul in, 303 n; freedom of commerce 
declared in, 304; independence declared 
in, 304; its citizens work for indepen- 
dence, 442; recognition proposed, 459; 
reduces export duties, 304; junta de 
gobierno establ. in, 440, 446; it refuses 
Brazilian demands, 443; Carlota in- 
trigues in, 441; revolution in, 442; 
viceroy in, 442-3; objects to Port. in- 
vasion, 444; Span. envoy to, 444; dis- 
avows Span. regency, 445; represented 
in Span. cortes, 449; effort to make 
treaty with, fails, 463; revolts against 
Spain, 468. Relations, ete., with Brit., 
303, 304, 305, 306, 308 n, 310, 324, 325, 
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333, 442; why Canning recognized, 
306; public debt, held by Brit., 306; 
U. S. trading houses in, 309; U. S. 
chargé at, 481; attitude toward Banda 
Oriental, 323; successful at sea, 329; 
Brazil blockades, 330; fears Bolivar, 
330; foreign goods reach, 334; at 
Seville expos., 378-9; objects to Port. 
invasion, 444. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: delegates meet in, 45. 

Bullion: used as money, 199. 

Bulls, Papal: cited, 149 n, 439, 473. 

Bureau of Amer. Repubs.: meeting at, 31. 

Burgos, Spain: bp. of, holds conference, 
299. 

Burnett, Edmund C.: book noticed, 559. 

Bustamante, Carlos Maria: reprints mani- 
festo, 250; cited, 250n, 453 n. 

Bute, Earl of: activities, 392. 

Buxton, T. F.: cited, 178n, 179, 179 n, 
197 n. 


CaBILpo: records of Mex., 204 n. 

Cabinda: U. 8. ship sails for, 183; Monte- 
video at, 184. 

Cabrera de Nevares, M.: cited, 453 n. 

Cacao: used as money, 199 n. 

Cadiz, Spain: model of Columbus’s ship 
made in, 376; cortes of, 439, 441, 446, 
447, 448; action of merchants of, 446; 
troops from, for Amer., 446; trouble 
in, feared, 446. 

Caillet-Bois, Ricardo R.: activities, 277. 

Cajori, Florian: cited, 198 n. 


Caldcleugh, : cited, 307, 308 n. 
Caldeira Brant Pontes, : letter to, 
cited, 145 n. 


Calhoun, John C.: policy rdg. slave trade, 
189; letter to, cited, 184 n. 

California: Spain owns, 542; Lower, de- 
scribed, 69; missionaries martyred in, 
69; mulattoes in, 70 n. 

Calleja, Gen. ———: cruel, 458. 

Calvo, Joaquin Bernardo (min. for Costa 
Rica): various activities, 30, 31, 34-5. 

Camargo, : cited, 545 n. 
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Camino, Juan del: Alvarado dies in house 
of, 536. 

Campa, Arthur L.: 
542-50. 

Campbell, Thomas E.: commissioner for 
U. S. at Seville expos., 385. 

Campesinos, Sao Vicente (Brazil): peti- 
tions rank of villa, 162 n. 

Canals: Panama, 343, 346. 

Canning, George (Eng. official): various 
activities, 145, 146n, 314, 315, 316-17, 
322, 322 n, 323, 324; his foreign policy, 
302 n; reason for his policy of recogni- 
tion, 306; Argentina asks his advice, 
315; finds mediation necessary, 323; 
Teceives request for mediation, 324; 
plan for Montevideo, 225; character- 
ized, 327. Letters to and by, etc., 
cited, 145, 145n, 146n, 307n, 321, 
322, 322n, 324n, 325n, 326, 326n, 
327, 327 n, 331. 

Cantillo, A.: cited, 388 n, 457 n. 

Capes: San Lucas, Lower Calif—mission 
at and near, 70, 71; Ind. attempt to 
capture galleon at, 72; ship at, 73. 
Alpha and Omega—location, 293. St. 
Augustine, 295. Frances, 338. 

Capital: in Isle of Pines, 345-6. 

Capistrano de Abreu, J.: cited, 146n, 
159 n, 160 n, 163 n. 

Captives: Ind., 75. 

Carabineers: Chilean, 10-11, 

Caracas, Venezuela (city and province) : 
statute unveiled to Clay in, 243-4; 
Bolivar ceremonies in, 246; junta de 
gobierno establ. in, 440; blockade de- 
clared in, 446; declares independence, 
446; laws enacted in, 447; Monteverde 
pacifies, 453; Eng. responsibility in, 
454; diplomatic proposal rdg., 459. 

Cardim, Fernéo: his opinion of Ss 
Paulo, 156; cited, 156 n. 

Carlo, Luis Felipe (min. for Eeuaior) : 
attends meeting, 34. 

Carlos IV (king of Spain): abdicates, 
441, 


note on missionaries, 


Carlota Joaquim (sister of Ferdinand 
VII; princess of Port. and Brazil): 
her intrigues, 440-4; claims Span, 
throne, 441; Spain suspicious of, 441; 
Elio approaches, 443; sends him aid, 
443; her activities in Banda Oriental 
feared, 446. 

Carnegie, Andrew: apptmt., 53 n, 

Carranco, Lorenzo Joseph, 8. J.: activi- 
ties, 70; martyred, 69, 71, 72, 75. 

Carranza, Venustiano (pres. of Mex.) =: 
head of constitutional party, 481; ac- 
tivities, 481; his power, 482; attitude 
toward Huerta, 483; becomes pres., 
483, 484; recognized by U. S., 484. 

Carriego, Cristobal de: employed in Mex. 
mint, 211. 

Cartagena, Colombia: protests regency, 
447; Span. victory at, 460; opened for 
trade, 462. 

Cartas de Dado Pedro: cited, 166 n. 

Casa de Contratacién: antecedents traced, 
240. 

Casa de Irujo, Marquis de (Span. offi- 
cial): his mission, 441; asks Brazilian 
co-operation, 442; activities, 442; Elio 
approaches, 443; criticises Elio, 443. 

Casa Irujo, Marqués de: rept., cited, 
493; letter to, cited, 493 n. 

Casas, Bartolomé de las: cited, 543 n. 

Casasis, (Mex. official): activi- 
ties, 48, 50 n. 

Cass, Lewis (U. 8S. min. to Fr.): resigns 
post, 195, 

Castafieda, Carlos E.: books reviewed, 
95-6, 428-9. 

Castafieda, Licentiate: alealde in Mex., 
210; alcalde in mint, 211. 

Castafieda, Vicente (sec’y of Span. Acad. 
of Hist.): at Seville cong., 238. 

Castilla, Luis de: activities, 530, 5315 

with Alvarado, 535. 

Castle, Henry A.: cited, 340. 

Castlereagh, Lord (Eng. official): policy, 
444; activities, 457, 459; letters by 
and to, cited, 444, 454, 459. 
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Catalogo de Pasajeros: cited, 241. 
Catalogues: various trade, noticed, 139. 
Catalans: explorations by, 290. 

Cathay: Cuba confused with, 242. 

Catholic Kings: laws by, cited, 201, 
202 n; title of new lands vested in, 439. 

Cattigara: identified with Ciguare, 296. 

Cattle: reared in Brazil, 148; on ses- 
marias, 156n; industry ruined in 
Uruguay, 303; development in Banda 
Oriental, 308-9; in com., 308 n; no. on 
ranches, 309 n. 

Cattle Owners: status in Brazil, 163 n. 

Cavo, Andres: cited, 208 n. 

Caxias, Marquis de (commander of chief 
of allied armies): Washburn commu- 
nivates with, 465-6. 

Censorship: of press, instituted, 456. 

Cepeda, Juan de: in Mex. mint, 211; tes- 
timony taken, 212. 

Cereals: grown in Brazil, 148. 

‘Ceramics: exhibited in Seville, by Peru, 
377. 

Cevallos y Guerra, Pedro de (Span. offi- 
cial) : activities, 489n; his policy rdg. 
La., 491; letters to and by, cited, 489 n, 
491, 491 n, 493 n, 498 n. 

Chabot, Frederick: book noticed, 431. 

Chaco (El): Paraguay yields, 467; Para- 
guay claims, 468; Francia takes pos- 
session of, 468, 

Chacén y Calvo, José Maria: book re- 
viewed, 510-11, 

Chamberlain, Lord: letters to and by, 
cited, 145 n, 146 n. 

Channing, Edward: cited, 489, 489 n. 

‘Chaplains: Brit., in Buenos Aires, 306. 

Chapman, Charles E.: reviews books, 353- 
4, 510-11; note on Medina, 524-29. 

Charles III. (king of Spain): asks for 
drafts of treaties, 387; declares war 
on Eng., 390; negotiations with Aus- 
trian ambas., 391. 

Charles IV. (king of Spain): abdicates, 
439, 

Charles V. (emperor of Holy Roman Em- 


pire): coins of, 202n; piece of eight 
not minted during his reign, 215; ac- 
tivities, 549. 

Chavero, : cited, 545 n. 

Chavin, Itriago: address by, 243-4. 

Chevaro, delegate for Mex., 48. 

Chicago, Ill.: expos. at, 374-5. 

Chicori (mulatto): plots against mission- 
ary, 70. 

Children: Ind., taught, 548. 

Childs, James B.: activities, 104. 

Chile: politics, 1-26; constitution, 6, 13, 
14, 22; under dictator; pol. parties in, 
1, 2, 7, 8, 9-10, 13; elections, 2-3, 23; 
cabinet, 3, 6-7, 8, 10, 20; cong., 1, 4, 
5, 7, 10, 24; sen., 3, 4, 6, 7, 9; cham- 
ber of deputies, 7; ministers, 4; junta 
militar, 7; junta de gobierno, 8, 10, 11; 
army, 6, 14, 18, 20, 24; navy, 11, 12. 
Constitutional crisis, 3; pol. agitation, 
5-6; coups d’état, 5, 6-7, 10, 11-12; 
Church and State separated, 13-14; 
power of executive in, 14; basic 


changes in, 14, 25; supreme court, 


22; new provincial personnel, 23; not 
dependent on mil., 24. Cost of govt. 
increases, 5. Civil War, 1; near civil 
war, 17, 18; reforms in, 9; income law, 
3; taxes not voted, 5; new taxes im- 
posed, 21; laws issued by executive, 
14; deficit, 6, 20; budget not passed 
in, 20; law affecting executive, 21; 
govt. employes decrease, 24. Business 
interests try to reconcile pol. parties, 
4; complaints against govt., 5; vested 
land interests in, 5; temporary receiver- 
ship, 8; communism feared in, 18, 15; 
labor radical, 15; pol. feeling, 18; 
conditions, 20; mines unprofitable, 
303; proud of its fine arts, 379; social 
evolution, 25. Earthquake, 5; law stu- 
dents protest, 7; European naval mis- 
sion desired, 15. Represented at con- 


ference meeting, 30; accepts invitation — 


to conf., 32-3, 36, 40; conditions im- 
posed by, 33; discusses proposed conf., 


; 
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33-7; Calvo’s answer to, 35; delegates 
to conf., 47-8; U. S. attitude toward, 
40, 59-60; offers to mediate, 481; atti- 
tude toward Bolivia, 47; id., toward 
Peru, 47; id., toward conf., 58; refuses 
to sign resolutions, 56 n; European atti- 
tude toward, 67; represented at Seville 
cong., 237; at Seville. expos., 379-80; 
Brit. influence in, 317; Fr. emissary 
sent to, 440; boundary dispute with 
Argentina, 469-72; Argentina claims 
against, 469; how Medina regarded in, 
524; Medina returns to, 526; Span. in, 
545; Ind. in, 546. 

Chileans: proud of national progress, 10; 
sensible, 17. 

Chimu, Peru: ceramics from, exhibited, 
377. 

Chiriqui (Lagoon): Columbus at, 295. 

Choiseul, Duc de (Fr. official): activi- 
ties, 387, 389, 390, 391; cited, 387 n. 

Church: separated from State in Chile, 
13-14; pays tithes to Port. crown, 150; 
attempted prohibition rdg., 150 n. 

Churches: Ind. burn, 75. 

Ciamba (provinces): Columbus hears of, 
295. 

Cigars: seized, 344. 

Ciguare: Columbus hears of, 295; re- 
ported civilization, 295; identified with 
Cattigara, 296. 

Cincinnati, O.: banks in, 254. 

Cisneros, (Mex. delegate to Span. 
cortes): activities, 450. 

Cities: Chilean, industrialized, 25. 

Ciudad de los Reyes: map of, exhibited, 
375. See also Lima. 

Claims: com’ns determine, 464. 

Clapp, Sen. M. E.: letter to, cited, 343; 
article cited, 343 n. _ 

Clark, Charles Upson: at Seville cong., 
237. 
Clark, Sen.: activities, 344; rept., cited, 

340, 346-7. 
Clark, Victor: book noticed, 427-8. 


Clarkson, : influences Gr. Brit.’s 
action against slave trade, 169. 

Claudel, Paul: note on, 137. 

Clavigero, Francisco: cited, 69n, 72. 

Clay, Henry: statue to, unveiled, 243-4; 
his speeches transl. into Span., 319; 
Brazilians protest to, 330n; refuses to 
receive Brazilian note, 330n; proposes 
recognition of Span. Amer., 458; letters 
by and to, cited, 307n, 308n, 318n, 
333 n. 

Clayton, John (U. S. official): ‘note sent 
to, 38-9; his policy rdg. slave trade, 
189; letter to, cited, 189 n. 

Cleveland, Pres. Grover: activities, 478; 
his decision approved, 480. 

Cloth: price fixed by camara, 160; an- 
cient Peruvian exhibited, 377-8. 

Clothing: Eng. supply to immigrants, 
461-2; in treaty of peace, 462. 

Coahuila (Mex. prov.): Jl. of Cong. 
cited, 252; press in, 258; Bangs first 
printer in, 258. 

Coal: in Chile, 21. 

Cochin, A.: cited, 175 n, 

Cockburn, Adml. Sir George: activities, 
454, 

Codes: Int’] Amer., arranged for, 56. 

Coffee, article of trade, 309. 


Coins: regulations rdg. in Amer. 201-4; 


various minted in Mex., 201-2; 205, 
211-12, 213-14; metals used in, 201-2; 
silver, authorized, 205; described, 201- 
2, 202 n, 208-9; value, 203, 204n; first 
Mex., unsatisfactory, 205; counter- 
feited, 207-8; U. 8. in Plata region, 
890; reason for appreciation of U. S., 
310. 

Colby, Capt. Elbridge: cited, 348. 

Col. de Doc. Ined. (1st ser.) : cited, 201 n, 
205n, 207n, 209 n. 

Col. de Doc. Ined. . . . Ultramar: cited, 
200 n, * 

Col... . de Nuevo Leém: cited, 248 n. 

Col. de los Decretos: cited, 448 n, 450 n, 
451 n, 452n, 453 n, 455 n. 
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Coll. de Ibero-Americain: noticed, 557. 

Colleges and Universities: various— 
Buenos Aires, 47, 302n; California 
(Berkeley), 108; Columbia, 99; Cor- 
nell, 502; Duke, 135-6, 168 n; Florida, 
244; Illinois, 237; Lima, 48; London, 
301; Madrid, 239; Michigan, 215; Ok- 
lahoma, 237; Seville, 375; Stanford, 
108, 356; Tegucigalpa, 48; Texas, 
248 n, 252 n, Yale, 137. 

Collings, Harry T.: reviews books, 505-7. 

Colombia: represented at meeting, 30; 
supports Bolivia’s contention, 37; dele- 
gate to conf., 48; action in conf., 
58n; views on arbitration, 59; has 
representative at Seville cong., 237; 
why Canning recognized, 306; revolu- 
tion ruins, 309n; mediation by, rumor- 
ed, 333; at Seville expos., 382-3; Ind. 
of, 383. 

Colonia: Brit. designs on, 328. 

Colonia Reina: name given to the Isle 
of Pines, 337. 

Colonies: character of Port., 158; rep- 
resented in expos., 374; Span., per- 
sonal, 439; Carlota claims Span., 441; 
declared integral part of Spain, 445, 
447, 448; Sp. discriminates against, 
446; proclamation issued to, 446; bill 
of rights, 448-9; Sp. tries to conciliate, 
450-1; action of calling cortes rdg., 
451; Eng. offers to mediate rdg., 454; 
Ferdinand’s message to, 455; Inquisi- 
tion reestabl. in, 456; Gt. Brit. desires 
friendship of, 456; Sp. asks aid of 
powers to subdue, 458-9; treated as in- 
dependent, 462-3. See also the various 
Hisp.-Amer. countries. 

Colonists: negro, for Mex., 253-4; to 
Brazil, 147-8; land in Brazil granted to, 
150; Span. arouse patriotism of, 445. 

‘Columbus, Bartholomew: a trained car- 
tographer, 299; map, cited, 299. 

‘Columbus, Christopher: mind of, 289- 
301; his geogr. knowledge 289; his 
‘wife, 290; plans voyage, 290-1; reaches 


Guahani, 292; reduces ship’s reckoning, 
292; names Cuba, 293; examines Es- 
pafiola, 293; establ. settlement, 293; 
his second voyage, 293-4; third voy., 
294-5; his theory of shape of earth, 
294-5; notes variation of magnetic 
needle, 295; reaches Central Amer., 
295; fourth voy., 295; forbidden to go 
to Espafiola, 297; reaches Terra Firma, 
298; discussed at Seville cong., 239; 
mot a scholar, 300; not a professional 
sailor, 300; characterized, 300; docs. 
of, in expos., 374-5; cited, 293, 296, 
298; map by, 299. 


Commerce and Trade: in Pan Amer. pro- 


gram, 31; methods, 160, 163n, 180- 
181, 199n, 303, 304, 499; routes, 290, 
303, 486, 491; The Plata, a trade cen- 
ter, 303; importance and value, 199 n, 
303, 304, 309, 315; war influences, 
321-32. How Brazilians managed, 160; 
Brazilian aristocrats despise, 162; 
Port. engage in, in Brazil, 162-165; 
direct with Brazil opened, 165n; be- 
tween Brazil and Africa, 180-1; little 
of this trade legitimate, 187; Brit. 
make treaties for, 196; Brit.-Amer. 
rivalry, 302-35; Popham furthers, 
303 n; Brit. develop in 8. Amer., 304, 
326, 457; Brit. with Plata region 
heavy, 306; Brit. avid for, 313; Brit.- 
Argentine treaty, 320-21; Brit. foster 
in Banda Oriental, 327; Brit. trade 
suffers, 334; Brit. proposal rdg., 454; 
Eng.-Span. treaty rdg., 456; exports 
from Argentina, 304, 308-9; import 
duties in Argentina raised, 318; Ar- 
gentina-Brazilian peace disturbs U. 8., 
832; flour trade in Argentina dimin- 
ishes, 334; of U. 8. carrying trade, 
811; efforts made by Forbes for U. 8., 
317; U. 8, discriminated against, 321; 
direct establ. in Span. col., 446; Span. 
col. desire freedom of, 448, 459; it is 
debated, 450; Spain’s promises rdg., 
455; increased sought, 456; privileges 
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to Span. proposed, 459; of New Or- 
leans increased by deposit, 499; foreign 
with New Orleans, 491n; Fr. hope to 
cripple U. S., 487; U. S. increases, 488 ; 
Napoleon desires to restrict, 498; 
France has no preference in, 500; rival- 
ry in, in La., 501-2. 

Commissioners: U. 8. to S. Amer., 304n; 
Span., to treaty conf., 339-40; Span., 
sent to Span. Amer., 446; Brazilian 
accept treaties, 475; Span. boundary, 
478. 

Commissions: mixed, for abolition of 
slave trade, 170, 173; investigating, 
sent to Venezuela, 453; in Span. cortes, 
454, 

Communications: better, 
Americas, 31. 

Conferences: pol. in Chile, 12; program 
for Amer., 31; of five powers, 459; of 
A. B. C. powers, 481-4, 

Confiscations: silver, 203; for rebellion, 
453; of property of Inquisition, 455. 

Conflagrations: destroy records, 22. 

Congresses: econ., favored, 54-5; Hisp. 
Amer. of Geogr. and Hist., 237-43; 
Panama, 324 n, 330. See also Conven- 
tions. 

Congresso Internacional de Historia de 
America; Annaes, noticed, 425. 

Congruesca, Miguel: in Mex. mint, 211. 

Connor, Jeannette Thurber: book review- 
ed, 228-9. 

Constitucién Politica: cited, 452 n, 

Constitutions: Chilean, 13; Cuban, 342- 
8, 348; U. S., 347; Span., 452-3; Fer- 
dinand refuses to accept, 455; he is 
forced to take oath to support, 462. 

Contreras, Francisco; book reviewed, 514- 
15. 

‘Contucci, Felipe (emissary of Carlota): 
fails in his mission, 441; activities, 442. 

Conventions: demanded in Chile, 13; ar- 
ranged by 2d Amer. conf., 56-7; rela- 

tive to slave trade, 171; abolition, ex- 


proposed in 
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pires, 172-3; Brazilian-Brit. law vio- 
lates, 173. 

Coolidge, Pres. Calvin: favors ratifica- 
tion of treaty, 347. 

Copeland, Sen. Royal: opinion on Isle of 
Pines, 346. 

Copper: money coined from, 201, 204, 
213-14, 215; how regarded by Ind, 
208; Ind. bring to mint, 213-14. 

Corbett, Julian: cited, 392 n. 

Cordoba, Argentina: in former Span. 
viceroyalty, 303. 

Cornyn, John Hubert: book noticed, 
157-8. 

Coronado, Francisco: Ind. revolt, 529; 
his explorations, 542 n. 

Coronel, Chile: radical center, 21. 

Corporations: Chilean taxes 
foreign, 20. 

Corpus Christi, Texas: Taylor at, 256; 
deserted by troops, 256; first war paper 
in, 258. 

Correspondence of .. 
cited, 444n, 454n, 457. 

Cortés, Hernfn: not to be entrusted with 
right of coinage, 199; has shops in au- 
diencia, 209; captures Marina, 544; 
how aided in Mex., 544; requests mis- 
sionaries, 545; docs. of, in expos., 375. 

Costa Carvalho, José: Brazilian indepen- 
dence leader, 166 n. 

Costa Riva: represented at conf., 30, 31; 
oppeses Bolivia, 37; represented at 
Seville expos., 384. 

Cotton: grown in Brazil, 148; lacking in 
Argentina, 311; article of trade, 311; 
U. 8S. competes with Brit. in, 317. 

Councils: Indies, 201, 457. 

Counterfeiting: Ind. practice, 207-8. 

Courts: in Chile, 22; Brazilian sup- 
pressed, 166; mixed, 193. 

Couto Ribeiro Villa, Col. Gaspar de; 
paper read by, 240. 

Cox, Isaac Joslin: cited, 542. 

Creoles (criollos) : Carlota intrigues with, 
442, 


affect 


Castlereagh: 
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Cresson, W. P.: cited, 459 n. 

Crimes: murder, 69, 71, 72, 75. See also 
Penalties. 

Criminals: sent to Brazil, 147 n. 

Crowder, Maj. Gen. Enoch: cited, 345. 

Cruz, (Span. gen.): cruel, 458, 

Cuba: confusion rdg., 292, 297; Colum- 
bus identifies with Ophir, 292; name, 
293; includes Isle of Pines, 336, 345, 
848; many island groups near, 338; 
boundary, 339; how term used in trea- 
ties, 339, 347; Ind. woman speaks lan- 
guage of, 544; good market for jerked 
beef, 311; Spain relinquishes, 336; 
duration of Span. rule, 337; indepen- 
dent of Sto. Dom., 337; Spain alien- 
ates, 339; U. S. intervenes in, 20n; 
greetings sent to, 55n; min. in Sp. 
339; U. 8. controls, 340; its relation to 
Isle of Pines, 336-50; divided into elec- 
toral dists., 341; the Platt amendment, 
342-3; order for census in, 342; naval 
station in, opposed, 343; treaties nego- 
tiated with U. 8., 343-4; debt to U. 
8., unpaid, 346; constitution, 348; rep- 
resented at Seville expos., 237, 384. 

Cubans: jealous, 346. 

Cueva, Francisco de la: apptd, in place 
of Alvarado, 531-2. 

Cuevas, Mariano, 8. J.: cited, 546n, 
547 n, 548 n. 


Cummings, Isaac: surveys lands in 
Texas, 254, 
Cunha, (gov. of Brazil): U. 8. 


ship consigned to, 182; buys Agnes, 
183; ship transferred to, 184; cited, 
158. 
Curtis, William Eleroy: cited, 62, 375 n. 
Cuzco, Peru: exhibits from in Spain, 378. 


Danctna: Span. entertainment, 249- 
243. 

Dario, Rubén: cited, 99. 

Davalos, (see’y at conf.): activi- 
ties, 50 n. 

Davis, Henry G.: delegate to conf., 44- 
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45; declines nomination, 50-1; receives 
apptmt., 53 n. 

Davis, O. K.: cited, 62 n. 

Dawley, T. R.: cited, 59n, 60n, 61 n. 

Debts: Gt. Brit. holds public, of Buenos 
Aires, 306; Cuban to U. S., 346. 

DeBussy, (Fr. ambas. in Lon-— 
don): his withdrawal requested, 388. 

Decrees (cédulas, orders, ete.): Chilean, 
14, 18, 22; Span. (royal and viceregal), 
71, 198, 199n, 200, 201-3, 206, 207n, 
446, 448-9, 451, 452, 455, 456, 461, 500, 
547; Port, 160, 160 n; Mex., 253, 253 n. 
For mint in Amer., 200, 206, 207n; 
ordinances made effective by, 201-3; 
against indiscriminate slaughter of 


cattle, 309n; for direct com. 446; — 


for working quicksilver mines, 450; re- 
pealing sales tax, 451; amnesty, 453; 
abolishing Inquisition, 455; rdg. Ferdi- 
nand VII., 455; denying decrees of re- 
gency, 455; restrictive against Span. 
col., 456; rdg. rebels, 461; promising 
reinforcements, 462; rdg. treaty of 
peace, 462; erecting provinces, 467; 
defining boundaries, 468; rdg. right of 
deposit, 500; to promote learning of — 
Ind. tomgues, 547. Efficiency of, de- 
stroyed, 452; Ferdinand VII. unable 
to enforce, 457; of Ferdinand VII. 
characterized, 458. 

Decretos de Fernando VII: cited, 456 n, 
460n, 461 n, 462 n. 

Deficits: in Chile, 6. 

Dellepeane, Antonio (director of museum 
in Buenos Aires): activities, 378-9. 

De Martens, G. F.: cited, 170n, 171 n. 

Deportation: in Chile, 18; Ibafiez orders, 
21, 22-3; right of, at New Orleans, 
485-502, See also Penalties, 

‘‘Descargo del Virrey’’: cited, 529n, 
530 n, 531 n, ' 

Deutsch, Herman B.: 
504-5. 

Diamonds: discovered in Brazil, 147, 148, 
163 n. 


book reviewed. — 
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Diario de las Discuciones: cited, 449 n. 

Diaz de Solis, Juan: discovers La Plata, 
467. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal: his great grand- 
son, 536, 537; cited, 533, 533 n, 542 n, 
544 n. 

Dies: for coining, examined, 212. 

Dickens, Paul D.: article, 464-84. 

Dingley Tariff: provisions and working 
of, 345. 

Discovery: roy. license granted for, 295. 

Diseases: on shipboard, 71. 

Divers: pearl, in Lower California, 70 n. 

Dobie, J. Frank: book noticed, 557-8. 

Documents: internat’l exchange ar- 
ranged, 56. 

Documentos de Ultramar: cited, 201 n. 

Documentos Ineditos para la Hist. de 
Mez.: cited 530 n. 

Documentos Interesantes: cited, 150n, 
159 n, 162 n, 163 n. 

Dolge, Rudolf: presents lib’y to Ven. and 
U. 8., 244. 

Dolores, Lower Calif.: establ. as mission, 
70. 

Dominican Republic: refuses to sign reso- 
lution, 53n; signs treaty, 58; repre- 
sented at Seville expos., 384. 

Don y Felice, (Peruvian delegate 
to Span. cortes) : cited, 449. 

Donald, G. R. (U. 8S. consul in Guate- 
mala): thanked, 532 n. 

Dowley, T. B.: cited, 51 n. 

Drugs: camara fixes price of, 160. 

Drygoods: in ship’s cargo, 182. 

Du Casse, A.: cited, 440 n. 

Dudley, Dean: cited, 249 n. 

Duret, (sec’y at conf.): activi- 
ties, 50 n. 

Dutch: in Brazil, 148n; reward for aid 


against, 150. 


E{arTHQUAKES: in Chile, 5; in 
Nicaragua, 540-1. 

Echeverria, (Chile consul gen. in 
Argentina): negotiates treaty, 470. 
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Ecuador: accepts invitation to conf., 32; 
action there, 57n, 58n; views on ar- 
bitration, 59; represented at Seville ex- 
pos., 237, 384. 

Editor: Brit. in 8. Amer., 306. 

Education: Mex., at Seville expos., 382. 

Edward VII.: acts as arbitrator, 471. 

Edwards, Agustin (Chilean official): at- 
tends conf., 12; requested to leave 
Chile, 24. 

Elections: In Chile, 2-3, 19, 23; govt. 
interferes with, in Chile, 4; nat’l re- 
quested in Chile, 10; in Chile, arranged, 
14-15; postponement, requested, 17; in 
Brazil, 161, 161 n; Isle of Pines partic- 
ipates in Cuba, 337-8; order for, in 
Cuba, (1899), 341; by Span., cabildos, 
446; free, asked by colonists, 449; 
Mex., discussed in conf., 482. 

Elguero, Luis: represents Huerta in conf., 
481. 

Elio, Francis Xavier: app. viceroy of 
Buenos Aires, 4, 2-3; approaches Car- 
lota, 443; besieged in Montevideo, 
443; criticised, 443; troops sent with, 
446, 

Elliott, 8.E., book reviewed, 503-4. 

Elmore, : delegate for Peru, 48. 

Elqui, Chile: G. Mistral born in, 99. 

El Salvador: at Seville expos., 384. 

Embargoes, Argentina lays against U. 8. 
flour, 318. See also Blockades. 

Emigration: Port. to Brazil, 146-8. 

Emparant, (capt. gen in Ven.): 
deposed, 445. 

Encomiendas: assigned to Mex. mint, 207. 

Engelhardt, Fr. Zepherin: cited, 69 n, 
5420, | 

Engineers: replace lawyers, 23. 

England: labor triumphant in, 4; in- 
vited to send naval mission to Chile, 
15; imports, 308n; exports, 317; 
Mier in, 250; Medina in, 256. Argen- 
tine attitude toward, 116, 329n; re- 
lations, ete., with Port., 145, 146n, 
165; relations, etc., with Brazil, 145-6, 
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146n, 168n, 330, 332-3, 334; Hisp. 
Amer., desires entente with, 323 n; 
willing to intervene in 8. Amer., 329; 
Forbes’s attitude toward, 334; sus- 
picious of Fr. and Sp., 388; effect of 
breach with Sp., 388n; declares war 
on Spain, 390; Sp. appeals to, 443; 
proposes to mediate betw. Sp. and its 
col., 454; refuses request of Span. 
cortes, 454; policy in Hisp. Amer., 
454; opposes Sp. policy in col., 457; 
supplies insurgents with arms, 461; Fr. 
desires com’l treaty with, 309n; Fr. 
treats for peace with, 302; attitude of, 
toward French, 445. See also British 
and Gt. Britain. 

English: characteristics, 313; Am. criti- 
cism of, 313-14; not liked in Argen- 
tina, 316; obnoxious in Buenos Aires, 
333; Sp. promise to eject from Span. 
soil, 455. See also British; England; 
and Great Britain. 

Ensenada: Argentine harbor and dock 
planned for, 307. 

Entre Rios (Argentine province): gov. 
of, favors U. 8., 319. 

Ercilla, Fortum Garcia de: Medina stud- 
ies, 527. 

Err&zuriz, Ladislao (Chilean official) : re- 
actionary, 11. 

Espirité Santo, Brazil: products, 148. 

Estancias: Brit. in 8. Amer., 305. 


Estrada Cab: ——: methods em- 
ployed by, 528. 

Estupinifa, — : delegate for Sal- 
vador, 48. 


Europe: Alessandri in, 12; radical lead- 
ers from, influence Chile, 25; Mistral 
in, 99; ships cleared for, 184; Antillia 
with respect to, 290; demand for hides 
increases in, 308 n; ill effects of rev’n 
on, 458, ie ed 

Europeans: attitude toward conf., 66; 
prosper in Brazil, 162. 

Evarts, William M. (U, 8. official) : letter 

_ to, cited, 469 n. 
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Ewing, Col. Alfredo (Chilean officer) : re- 
lieved of post, 10-11. 

Excesses: Span. in Amer., 458. 

Exemptions: for workers in mint, 203-4. 

Exiles: Mier, from Mex., 250; Medina 
becomes, 526. See also Penalties. 

Expeditions: of Popham stimulates trade, 
303. 

Exploration: Port., 289-90; projected for 
west coast of New Spain, 529. 

Expositions: Ibero-Amer., 373-86; in 
Barcelona, 374; Columbian (Chicago), 
374-5. 

Extradition: treaty rdg., signed, 57. 

Erzatl4n: location, 533; Alvarado’s death 
reported at, 533; Span. in, need aid, 
534; Span. defeated at, 538. 


Factors (col. officials): stutus in 
Brazil, 163 n. 

Faleén, Capt. (mythical personage): re- 
ports rdg., 533, 534, 536-7. 

Family Compact: effects bad, 387; neg- 
lected intrigue of, 387-93; date when 
signed, 388, 392-3; Fr. and Sp. try to 
hide, 388; various texts, 388 n; pleases 
Austria, 390n; text declared defective 
in Sp., 391; ratifications exchanged, 
391-2; hist. of, in Fr. and Span. ar- 
chives, 387-8. — 

Farmatina: mines at, 308 n. 

Farmers: small, in Brazil, 151, 151n; 
status in Brazil, 160n, _ 

Fees: granted to workers in mint, 213; 
received as rations, 213n. __ 

Ferdinand VII. (Spanish king): re- 
nounces claim to throne, 304, 439, 441; 
col. declare loyalty to, 440; Span. 
favor, 444; Amer. allegiance to, pro- 
posed, 454; placed on throne, 455; ac- 
tivities, 455, 456, 459, 460-1, 462; his 
policy, 456; policy of his kitchen cabi- 
net, 457; asks Russia for help, 457; 
lacks resources, 457; asks aid of 
powers, 459; approves exped. to Amer., 


MR ty is 
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460; forced to take oath to support 
the constitution, 462; characterized, 
458; cited, 455, 458. 

Fernfndez, Alonso: cited, 547 n. 

Fernandez Ascarza, : paper read 
by, 241. 

Fernandez de Oviedo, Gonzalo: letter to, 
cited, 532; cited, 532, 532 n. 

Fersane, G.: book reviewed, 573-4. 

Fevers: infest African coast, 181. 

Figueroa, Javier (pres. of Chile): dis- 
missal under duress, 22. 

Figueroa, Larrain, Emiliano (Chilean 
official): candidacy announced, 16; it 
is approved, 17, 18; but not uniformly, 
19; elected, 20; granted leave of ab- 
sence, 22; resigns, 23; characterized, 
19. 

Finances: reforms in, in Chile, 23-4. 

Fishermen: in Brazil, 158. 

Fishing: important in Brazil, 148. 

Flax: article of trade, 309. 

Fleuiss, Max: book reviewed, 222-3, 

Fletcher, George W.: becomes partner of 
Bangs, 256. 

Fletcher, M. 8.: cited, 485, 485 n. 

Flores y Caamano, A.: cited 451 n, 453 n. 

Florida: many island groups near, 338: 
boundary, 500; France desires privi- 
leges in, 487 n; aid given in hurricane 
of, 539. 

Floridablanca, Conde de: renews Family 
Compact, 387. 

Flour: made in Brazil, 151n; article of 
trade, 311; milled in Argentina, 311 n; 
Brit. complain of U. 8. shipments, 317, 
334; how paid for in Argentina, 318 n. 

Foik, Paul J., C. 8. C.: activities, 281. 


Food and Food Supplies: Montevideo 


without, 442; in treaty, 462. Beef, 
jerked, 309, 311, 318n; Cacao, 199n; 
cereals, 148; fruit, 148, 309; meat, 
160; sugar, 148, 148 n, 156, 311; wheat, 
160, 

Foote, A. H.: cited, 176n, 177 n, 191 n. 

Foraker, Sen. Joseph Benson: activities, 
344; cited, 348. 
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Forbes, Alexander: cited, 69 n. 

Forbes, (U. 8. consul in Argen- 
tina): knows Argentina, 316 n; activi- 
ties, 313-8, 319, 320, 321, 321n, 327- 
30; complains of U. 8S. merchants, 
318n; distrusts Parish, 320; attitude 
toward Brit., 326, 327-30, 334; impres- 
sion on, of creation of Uruguay, 323; 
characterized, 333, 334; cited, 306-7, 
310, 315-16, 316 n, 318, 320, 329, 329 n, 
333, 333n; letters to and by, cited, 
307 n, 308n, 317n, 318n, 320n, 328, 
333 n. 

Foreigners: reward for aid against, 150; 
Port. attitude against, 165. 

Foreman, Grant: book noticed, 559. 

Forman, 8.: cited, 542 n. 

Foronda, (Span. consul at Phila- 
delphia) : transmits information, 489 n. 

Forrestal, Rev. Peter P., C. 8. C.: ac- 
tivities, 561. 

Forts: planned on African coast, 169; 
built in El Chaco, 468. 

Foster, John W. (sec’y of state): activ- 
ities, 472; Gresham succeeds, 478; 
cited, 64 n. 

Foster, Volney W.: delegate to conf., 45. 

Fox, W. C. (acting director of Bur. of 
Amer. Repubs.): activities, 34, 36, 38. 

France: mainland, 291; maps issued by, 
337; La. retroceded to, 488. Opposed 
to Eng., 318; Eng. suspicious of, 388; 
treats for peace with Eng., 392; part 
in Family Compact, 387-93; can not 
aid Sp., 387; hostilities with Spain 
(1793), 486; Sp. fails to consult, 493; 
opposes Sp. concession, 496; Span. atti- 
tude toward, 498n; deceives Austria, 
389; attitude toward right of deposit 
at New Orleans, 485-502; policy of, in 
La. criticised, 485; desires privileges 
in La. and Fla., 487n; regards right 
of deposit as important, 490, 496n; 
500-1; policy of, in La, 499; its 
policy rdg. right of deposit, 500; its 
policy toward La, continuous, 501; at- 
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titude toward Anglo-Amer., 496; should 
respect U. 8. right of free navigation, 
499; competes equally with U. 8., 500; 
revolution in, 387; Medina in, 526; 
Hisp. Amer. literature in periodicals 
in, 259-61. See also French. 

Francia, José Gaspar Rodriguez (dicta- 
tor in Paraguay): gains control of 
Paraguay, 302; Parish negotiates with, 
307 Dn; desires foreign commerce, 309 n; 
takes possession of Chaco, 468; activi- 
ties, 468. 

Franciscans: books stolen from Lib’y of, 
527-8; employ sign language, 545; 
reach Mex., 549. 

Franco, Esteban (official of casa de Fun- 
dicién): testimony taken, 212; ex- 
amines weights and scales, 212; check 
list, 213. 

Freire, Felizberto: cited, 158n, 159 n. 

Freitas, Sebastiio: sesmaria granted to, 
150 n. 

French: reward for aid against, 150; 
Brit. attitude toward, 329, 445; Span. 
wage war with, 444; Span. Amer. aid 
against proposed, 454; Span. concession 
to, 455; Sp. becomes ally of, 455; 
Castlereagh blocks, 459; carry on com. 
in La., 486; reoccupy La., 490. See 
also French. 

French, Carolina: Bangs marries, 254. 

French, G. H. (brother-in-law of Bangs) : 
in Texas, 255, 

French, H. R. (brother-in-law of Bangs) : 
in Texas, 255; becomes newspaper ed., 
255; activities, 255. 

Frisbie, Charles: Bangs transfers land 
to, 257. 

Frost, Janet Delavan: article, 336-350. 

Fruits: grown in Brazil, 148; dried, ar- 
ticle of trade, 309. 

Frye, William P.: com’r in treaty of 
Paris, 340, 

Fuentes, (Sp. ambas. in London) : 
letters intercepted, 392. 
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Fuentes y Guzm4n, Francisco Antonio 
de: cited, 536, 537, 537 n. 
Fugier, Andre: cited, 485, 485 n, 486. 


GarInESVILLE, Fia.: institute held in, 
244-5. 

Galbis, José: presents paper, 242. 

Galveston, Tex.: Mina exped. at, 250; 
Bangs in, 254, 255, 257; first daily in, 
258. 

Galveston City Directory: cited, 254n, 
255 n. 

Gammel, : cited, 252 n. 

Gamucio, Rafael (Chilean journalist) : 
deported 21. 

Gana, : delegate for Chile, 47. 

Garcia, (Argentinian official) : 
aids Forbes, 318; reason for his fall, 
326n; his peace terms fail, 329; what 
they are, 329 n; letter to, cited, 320. 

Garcia, Genaro (Mex. scholar): cited, 
251 n. 

Gareia Vaquero, Capt. Manuel; presents 
paper, 241, 

Gaucho: equipped with few goods, 309. 

Genoese: explorations by, 290. 

Geography: confusion of Columbus rdg., 
289-97. 

George III. (king of Eng.): activities, 
392. 

Gérardin, Eduard: cited, 58 n. 

Germany: synthetic nitrate made in, 5; 
exports hides, 308 n. 

Germans: attitude toward conf., 43. 

Geronimo (Ind.): deceives Span., 73, 74; 
on Span. ship, 74, 75. 

Ghirlando, Albert: book reviewed, 229-30. 

Gil Borges, E. (asst. director of Pan- 
Amer. Union): activities, 104. 

Gil Montaner, Fernando: presents paper, 
241, ‘ 

Gifford, Edward W.: book noticed, 430. 

Giles, Dorothy: book noticed, 281. 

Gladwin, John: edits newspaper, 255. 

Gleeson, W.: cited, 69 n. 

Globes: Behaim makes, 290. 
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Gold: discovered in Brazil, 148; may not 
coin money from, 201; Columbus de- 
sires, 293; he hears of, 295; a motive 
for conquest, 542, 542 n. 

Gold dust: basis for exchange, 199 n. 

Gémez Carrefio (Chilean adm.): impris- 
onment protested, 12. 

Gémez de Santillan, : Tenounces 
right as deputy official, 211 n. 

Gonz&lez, Anibal (Span. architect): de- 
signs expos. bldg., 237, 374; death, 237. 

Gonz4lez, J. Eleuterio: cited, 248, 250 n, 

Gonzflez Abreu, Rafael: founds Insti- 
tuto Hisp.-Cubano, 243. 

Gonz4les Obregén Luis: cited, 209 n. 

Gordon, (consul of U. S.): fails 
to get depositions, 191; letter cited, 
182 n, 184n, 187n, 189, 331 n. 

Gould, Alice B.: at Seville cong., 237; 
explains researches on Columbus, 239. 

Government: cost increases in Chile, 5. 

Goyeneche, José M.: sent to Buenos Aires, 
444, 

Grammar: missionaries compile, 549. 

Granada, Spain: junta formed in, 444. 

Granados, José: designs Colombian bldg. 
at Seville expos., 383. 

Grants: Port. desire in Brazil, 158. 

Graves, Ralph: at Seville cong., 237. 

Gray, Capt. Hiram: sells Agnes, 183; 
acquitted of crime, 191. 

Great Britain: importance of, in aboli- 
tion of Brazilian slave trade, 169; ac- 
tivities against slave trade, 169-97; 
announces new policy rdg. slave trade, 
174; its policy, 176; its stand on slave 
trade, 193-4; acts of govt. cited, 169; 
makes treaty with Brazil, 171; Brazil 
protests to, 173; Brazil averts hostili- 
ties with, 174; parl. repeals Aberdeen 
act, 175; rejects treaty, 194; laws by 
parl., 173; admiralty courts, 173; rela- 
tions, ete., with U. 8., 193-4, 195-6, 
311; policy rdg. right of search, 195; 
wishes dominant position in Hisp. 
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Amer., 195-6; negotiates treaties in 
Africa, 196; granted privileges in 8. 
Amer., 303; consul for, refused exe- 
quator, 303 n; its com. with Argentina, 
304; send agts. to Buenos Aires, 306; 
recognizes Hisp. Amer. states, 306; im- 
portance of Argentine trade to, 309; 
value of imports into Montevideo, 
309 n; relations, ete., with Spain, 310, 
324, 445, 456-7, 488; map issued by, 
337; has bulk of com. of S. Amer., 
457; claims for citizens of, fixed by 
com’n., 464; Fr. relations, ete., with, 
485; obligated by treaties, 487n. See 
also British; England; and English. 

Greece: failure to make treaty with, 169. 

Greg, W. R.: cited, 176n, 197 n. 

Gresham, William A. (sec’y of state): 
activities, 478. 

Grier, Harriet: mother of 8. Bangs, 249. 

Grijalva, Juan: has Ind. interpreter, 
544; cited, 545 n. 

Gris, Ambrosio: mint official, 210. 


Grimaldi, Marquis de (Sp. official): con- 


ceives intrigue, 389; conduct approved, 
390; Span. power sent to, 390; signs 
changed compact, 390; rewrites Family 
Compact, 391; letters intercepted, 392; 
letters to and by, cited, 387n, 389, 
389 n, 390 n, 391 n, 392 n. 
Guachalla, Fernando E, (Bolivian min. to 
U. 8.): unable to attend conf., 36 n. 
Guadalajara, Mex.: Mendoza in, 529; Ind. 
endanger, 530; Alvarado dies in, 530, 
582n; Alvarado at, 535, 536; Span. 
retreat to, 537. 

Guanacos; in Span. expos., 378. 

Guantanamo, Cuba: U. S. leases, 343, 348. 

Guatemala: represented at meeting, 30, 
31; accepts invitation to conf., 32; 
signs treaty, 38; at Seville expos., 384; 
Medina in, 526, 528. 

Guggenheim Mem’! Foundation: Latin 
Amer. fellowships of, 393-5, grants by, 
485 n. 
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Guiana: arms furnished insurgents from, 
461; negroes bound out to planters in, 
196-7. 

Guinea: new trade route opens, 290. 

Gulfs: Sinus Magnus, 290. 

Gun Powder: in ship’s cargo, 182. 

Gutierrez, Juan: in Mex. mint, 202n, 
211, 211n; testimony taken, 212. 

Gutierrez Velfsquez, Licentiate: in Mex. 
mint, 202 n; mint assayer, 210; grants 
power of attorney, 211 n. 

Guyot, Raymond: cited, 485, 485 n. 


Hackett, Charles W.: cited, 547 n. 

Hague Convention: adherence to, 64; 
measure supported in, 464. 

Hair: article of trade, 309. 

Haiti: represented at meeting, 30; re- 
fuses to sign resolutions, 53 n. 

Hall, William Eder: cited, 338-9. 

Halke, H.: cited, 199 n. 

Hanover: failure to make treaty with, 
169. 

Hansard’s Parl. Debates: cited, 170n, 
176 n. 

Haring, Clarence H.: article, 1-26; cited, 
198n, 214n. 

Harris, Eli: letter by, cited, 248 n, 251 n. 

Harrison, Pres, Benjamin: succeeds 
Cleveland, 478; activities, 27; loan 
made through, 374; becomes arbitra- 
tor, 472. 

Hartmann, Hans W.: reviews books, 
230-2; notes by, 278-9; note on, 247. 

Hasbrouck, Alfred: reviews books, 83-4, 
357-60, 515-19. 

Havana, Cuba: Mier in, 251; trade cen- 
ter, 311; taxes paid to, 337; Isle of 
Pines under, 337, 341. 

Hay, John (sec’y of state): activities, 
80, 32, 344; cited, 30n; letter to, 
cited, 472 n. 

Hayes, Montrose H.: activities, 431. 

Hayes, Pres. Rutherford B.: activities, 
469. 

Head, Capt. F. B.: cited, 308 n. 
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Heiss, Alois: cited, 198 n, 201 n. 

Helps, Arthur: cited, 545 n. 

Hermann, Binger (U. 8. land com’r): 
cited, 341-2. 

Hern4ndez, Francisco: in Mex. mint, 211. 

Hernfndez, Francisco: reads paper, 240 

Hernfndez de Cordova, Diego: activities, 
544. 

Hernandez y Da4valos, 
250 n. 

Herrera, Adolfo: cited, 214n. 

Herrera y Tordesillas, Antonio: cited, 
533-4, 534 n, 545n, 547 n. 

Herring, Hubert C.: book reviewed, 
356-7. 

Hewett, Edgar L.: book noticed, 558. 

Hides: article of export, 308n, 311. 

Hill, Dorothy I: attends Seville cong., 
237. 

Hill, (acting sec’y of state): 
activities, 34. 

Hill, Lawrence F.: article by, 169-97. 

Hill, Roseoe H.: at Seville, 237; note 
by, 237-43; responds to toast, 243. ' 

Historia . . . de Fernando VII.: cited, 
445n, 457 n. 

Hist. Doc. relating to New Mez.: cited, 
531 n. 

Hittell, T. H.: cited, 69 n. 

Hodges, Henry G.: book reviewed, 359-60. 

Holland: exports hides, 308 n. 

Homesteading: in Brazil, 149-50. 

Homesteads: in Brazil, 149. 

Honduras: delegate to conf., 48. 

Hoover, Pres. Herbert: issues proclama- 
tion, 395-6. 

Horses: article of trade, 309; other men- 
tions, 529-534, 

Hormazas, Marquis de las (Span. sec’y 
of finance): activities, 446. 

Hospitals: in Porto Rico, 540. 

Houston, Tex.: Bangs owns property in, 
255, 

Howden, Lord: letter, cited, 182 n. 

Howland, Charles P.: book reviewed, 
82-4, 

Huerta, Victorino: pres. of Mex., 480; 


: cited, 
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expresses regret to U. 8., 480; Wilson 
refuses to recognize, 481; sends men 
to conf., 481-2; mediation project rdg., 
482; elimination necessary, 482; will- 
ing to resign presidency, 482-3; flees, 
483; downfall, 484, 

Hughes, Charles Edward (see’y of state) : 
cited, 345, 

Hunter, 
175 n. 

Hurricanes: in Fla., 539; in Sto. Dom., 
540. 


(U. 8. min.) : rept. cited, 


IB4NEz, Gen. Carlos (Chilean official) : 
becomes min. of war, 12; various ac- 
tivities, 15-17, 20, 20n, 21-2; domi- 
nates cabinet, 15; announces candi- 
dacy, 15; Chilean attitude toward, 18; 
refuses to form cabinet, 20n; ignores 

spirit of const’n, 22; puts pres. in 
background, 22; elected pres. 23; 
characterized, 24-6. 

Tb4ifiez, Maximiliano (Chilean official): 
resigns, 20. 

Ib&fiez de Medina, Mercedes (wife of J. 
T. Medina): described, 527; activities, 
527; eited, 529. 

Ibarra, Eduardo: reads paper, 239, 410. 

Ibero-American Exposition; meetings 
held in pavilion of, 237. 

‘‘Tgnotus’’: cited, 65 n. 

Iguapé, Brazil: Port. penetrate to, 157. 

Imago Mundi: cited, 298. 

Inca: civilization largely ignored in 
Span. expos., 378. 

Independence: movement in Brazil, 165-8. 

Indians: habitat, 69; in Brazil, 147, 
147n, 148; in 8S. Amer., described, 
467-8; in Nochistlin, 535; understood 
by signs, 543; languages in New Spain, 
and the churchmen, 542-50. Attack 
Manila galleon, 69-76; revolt in Lower 
Calif., 69, 71; conceal revolt, 72; mur- 
der missionaries, 69; reveal plot, 70; 
confess crime, 72, 75; carried prisoner 
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to Acapulco, 72; escape from galleon, 
74; deposition taken from, 75; reward 
for aid against, 150; land of, seized 
in Brazil, 151; how wages set in Bra- 
zil, 160; status in Brazil, 163n; labor 
in mint, 207; counterfeit money, 207; 
their opinion of copper, 208; bring 
copper to mint, 213-14; raid in Tex., 
257; Columbus deceived by, 293; Brit. 
plan movement against in Argentina, 
807; in Seville expos., 382; restoration 
of Jesuits requested in behalf of, 449; 
not granted suffrage by Span. const’n, 
452; beneficial meas. for, 453; land 
granted to married, 453; threaten Span. 
settlements, 467-8; enslaved, 473; act 
as guides, 474; trade with necessary, 
498; Ofiate underestimates strength, 
530; defeat Span., 530, 531, 532, 535, 
537; aid Span., 533; work of mission- 
aries among, 542-9; captured, 544; at- 
titude toward Span., 544-5; Mex., pity 
missionaries, 545; how tdught, 546; 
interpreters not always satisfactory, 
546; periods of study of languages, 
549. Chief, 74-5; women, preponder- 
ate, 69; children, 293, 382, 548. Names 
of various tribes—Aimaras, 239; 
Araucanians, 379; Aztecs, 381, 543, 
544, 545, 546; Chibchas, 383, 384; 
Cora, 69; Guaicuros, 69; Huancas, 
377; Inca, 239; Maya, 381; Nahua, 
381, 546, 548; Pericues, 69; Quechua, 
239, 377, 383. 

Indies: location, 289; Columbus fails 
to bring treasure from, 297; have rep- 
resentation in Span. cortes, 439; loss 
prophesied, 440; Napoleon fails to con- 
trol, 440. 

Industry: in Pan Amer. program, 31; 
freedom of, declared for col., 439. 

Infante, Joaquin: cited, 250. 

Inman, Samuel Guy: book reviewed, 
357-9. 

Inquisition: in Brazil, 148n; abolished, 
455; reéstablished, 456. 
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Institute of Pan Amer. Relations: its 
work, 102-4. 

Instituto Cubano: books reviewed, 234-6; 
headquarters, 243. 

Instituto de las Espafias: activities, 99. 

Instructions: to delegate to conf., 45-7, 
48; relative to slave trade, 189; to 
min. to Brazil, cited, 192n; to Men- 
doza, 200-1, 206; relative to location 
of mint, 209; Argentinian, to diplo- 
matic agts., 314; rdg. blockade of 
Pacific, 333n; new Span. sent to 
Grimaldi, 389, 391; royal, to Morillo 
changed, 460; Brazilian com’rs accept 
old, 475; of 1751, cited, 477; Span. 
to treaty com’rs, 478; rdg. com. at 
New Orleans, cited, 491n; issued by 
U. 8., 497n; for exploration, 529-30. 

Insurgents: Mex., offered amnesty, 451; 
Eng. sell arms to, 456, 461; kill many 
Span., 461. 

Intern’1 Amer. Archael. Com’n: recom- 
mended, 52. 

Intern’] Amer. Conf.: first, 27. 

Intern’] Amer. Customs Service: favored, 
53. 

Intern’] Bur. of Amer. Repubs.: pro- 
longed for ten yrs., 29; activities, 30; 
order to, 54. 

Intern’! Bur. of Com.: director, 45. 

Intern’! Cong. of Amer. States: U. 8. 
approp. for, 44. 

Intern’] Court of Claims: proposed, 31; 
U. S. attitude toward, 47. 

Intern’1] Ry. Com’n: created, 27; Davis, 
a member of, 45. 

Interpreters: Ind., aid Span., 544; not 
always satisfactory, 547; Alonso de 
Molina becomes, 548. 

Iron: in Chile, 21; Ind. desire, 72; in 
ship’s cargo, 182. 

Islands: in South Atlantic, 184; trade 
route to, opened, 290; in Ocean Soa, 
290; ceded to U. 8S. 836; number 
about Cuba, 336-7; admin. by Cuba, 
337; ownership of groups near other 
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lands, 338; of European Spain, 448. 
Various named—Atajo, 467; Azores, 
290, 295; Bahamas, 338, Canaries, 290, 
338; Capangu, 293; Cibao, 293; 
Cipangu, 291; Cuba (see Cuba); 
Culebra, 336; Espafiola, 293, 297; 
Falkland, 306, 387; Ferro, 292, 293; 
Gades, 294; Galveston, 255; Gomera, 
291; Guam, 336; Guanahani, 292, 376; 
Iceland, 290, 291; Isle of Pines, 336- 
50; Jamaica, 297; Jardines, 338; Juan 
Fernfndez, 21; Juana, 293 (see also 
Cuba); Ladrones, 336; Lequios, 529; 
Madura, 290; Marianas, 336; Mas a 
Fuera, 21; Mona, 336; Philippines, 
340; Porto Rico, 336, 339, 375, 427-8, 
539; Santo Domingo, 201 n, 337, 532, 
539, 540; Sicily, 291; Vieques, 336; 
West Indies, 197, 339, 445, 539. 

Isle of Pines: cited, 340 n, 341 n, 342 n, 
344n, 346n, 347n, 348 n, 349 n. 

Italica, Sp.: excursion to, 242. 

Italy. influences Chile, 1, 9; Medina in, 
526. 


J Bat, Juan: Span. envoy to New Sp., 
447. 

Jalisco, Mex.: Alvarado dies in, 533. 

Jane, Cecil: books reviewed, 81-2, 521-3; 
cited, 239 n, 289 n. 

Jaramillo, (Chilean official): re- 
signs post, 16. 

Jaurequi, Manuel: Span. envoy to West 
Indies, 445. 

Jefferson, Thomas: not deceived, 497 n. 

Jesuits: in Lower Calif., 69; despair 
of gain in Sao Paulo, 156; give motif 
for Brazilian exhibit, 380; restoration 
requested, 449; denied, 450; explora- 
tions by, 473. 

Jews: control sugar, 148 n; welcomed in 
Brazil, 148n; restriction against in 
Brazil, 161. 

Jo&io, Dom (king of Port.): returns to 
Port., 163-4; decrees by, 164n; aetiv- 
ities, 164n; death (1826), 168 n. 
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Jones, Cecil K.: reviews books, 364-7; 
bibliogr. lists and notes, 397-410, 
426-7. 

Jones, Chester Lloyd: book reviewed, 
84-7; cited, 102. 

Jones, Clarence F.: 
505-7. 

Jones, Joseph L.: (for. ed. of United 
Press): cited, 107. 

Joyce, Thomas A.: cited, 199 n. 

Juana la Loca: coins of, 202 n. 

Judges: how elected in Brazil, 161. 

Juliancillo: captured Ind., 514. 

Jufrez de Carbajal, Pedro: mint official, 
210. 

Juntas: establ. in S. Amer., 446; Span. 
electoral, 447-8; at Buenos Aires, 463; 
members in Mex., 529. 

Justice: corruption, expensive, 203. 


book reviewed, 


Kansas: Coronado in, 212, 542 n. 

Kemmerer Com’n: its recommendations 
adopted, 14. 

Kentucky: Bangs dies in, 257. 

Ker, Annita Melville: book noticed, 557. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A.: cited, 198n; activi- 
ties, 277. 

Kletsch, Ernest: activities, 104, 556-7. 


LaBsor: discontented in Chile, 10, 20; 
troubles in Chile, 13; radical in Chile, 
15; urges candidacy of Salas, 19; 
unions, 10. 

Laborers: restrictions against, in Brazil, 
161; status there, 163 n. 

Labra, R. M. de: cited, 447n, 448 n. 

Laff, John A.: cited, 103. 

Lafond, G.: book reviewed, 513-14. 

La Fuente, M.: cited, 441n, 444n. 

Lamar, Joseph R.: represents U. 8. at 
conf,, 482. 

Lamar, M. B.: letters to, cited, 248n, 
257 n. 

Landgrants: in Brazil, 149; laws govern- 
ing them, 149-51; attmpt. rdg. in Lis- 
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bon, 150n; Bangs applies for, 254; 
his grant, 257-8. 

Land Records: cited, 253 n. 

Lands: economie foundation of Brazil, 
148; how granted in Brazil, 149-51; in 
hands of few in Brazil, 151, 156n; 
basis of Brazilian aristocracy, 159, 
167; Port. acquire in Brazil, 163; 
kinds defined, 291; granted to married 
Ind., 453; ceded to Argentina, 467. 

Lanning, John Tate: review by, 89-91. 

La Paz, Lower Calif., mission at, 70. 

La Plata: Fr. emissary sent to, 440; Car- 
lota intrigues in, 441; Carlota desires, 
442; its independence planned, 442; 
Eng. besiege coast of, 442; new vice- 
roy, 442-3; Span. troops sent to, 446. 

Lasso de la Vega, Melchor (representa- 
tive for Panama): address by, 238. 

Laussat, Pierre Clement (prefect): let- 
ter cited, 501 n. 

Lavalleja, (independence leader 
in Banda Oriental): Ponsonby nego- 
tiates with, 326-7, 331; approves peace 
terms, 332; cited, 332. 

Lavradio, (Brazilian viceroy) : 
cited, 162-3. 

Laws: electoral in Chile, 14; intern’! 
codes arranged for, 56; U. S. in new 
terr., 342. See also Decrees. 

Lawyers: engineers replace, 23. 

Lazo, Capt. Alejandro (Chilean official) : 
his influence, 24. 

Lecuna, Vicente: edits Bolivar’s letters, 
136-7; books reviewed, 223-7. 

Legends: rdg. death of Alvarado, 529-38. 

Leger, (delegate from Haiti): at 
conf., 50-n. 

Legislatures: provincial suggested for 
each Span. col., 450. 

Lehman, Frederick W.: représents U. 8. 
at conf., 482. 

Leonard, Irving A.: contributes docs., 
69-76; book reviewed, 91-3. 

Lewis, Gideon: ed. in Tex., 257. 

Libraries: various named—Bancroft, 
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108; Biblioteca Nacional (Chile), 524; 
Biblioteca Nacional (Guatemala), 
532n; Clements, 198n; Colombiana, 
373; Congress, 237, 337, 385, 426, 493 n, 
559-60; Franciscan (Cordoba, Chile), 
527; Rosenberg (Galveston), 254n, 
255n; Wis. Hist. Soc., 256n. See also 
Archives. 

Lima, Peru: European agts. in, 43; mu- 
seum in, 377; Medina at, 526. 

Linhares, (Brazilian sec’y of 
state): denies request of Casa de 
Irujo, 442. 

Liniers y Bernard, Santiago (viceroy of 
La Plata): Carlota writes, 441. 

Lisbon, Port.: tries to prohibit land 
transfer to Church, 150 n; city of first 
rank, 159n; tries to restrict camara 
in Brazil, 160; sends orders to Brazil, 
166; map prepared in, 476. 

Lisperguer, Augustin (Argentine dele- 
gate in Span. cortes): cited, 449. 

Liverpool, Eng.: U. 8. ship sails for, 
182; a ship terminal, 306. 

Livingston, Robert R.-(U. S. min. to 
Fr.) :- activities, 491-2; cited, 495-6, 
496n, 497, 497n; instructions to, 
cited, 497 n. 

Llaverias, Capt. Joaquin: note on, 555. 

Llorens, Vicente: death, 107. 

Loans: rumors of Brit. for Banda Orien- 
tal, 329n; Ferdinand VII. approves, 
460; in Spain, ordered, 462. 

Lodge, Sen. Henry Cabot: activities, 346. 

Lombardo, M.: captured by Ind., 257. 

London, Eng.: Argentine diplomatic 
agts. go to, 314; Span. newspaper 
edited in, 447, 

Long Expedition: said to have press, 248. 

Lépez, Francisco F. (pres. of Paraguay) : 
wages war, 464; allies demand his res- 
ignation, 466; death, 466. 

Lépez de Gomara, Francisco; cited, 533, 
533 n, 534, 

Lépez de Legazpi, Miguel (colonizer of 
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Philippines): activities, takes 


211; 
care of coins, 214. : 


Lépez de Zéfiiga, Diego: commands ex- 


ped., 530; Alvarado reported to be 
going to aid, 534. 
Lorillard,—(chargé) : letter, cited, 481 n. 
Louis XV. (king of Fr.): awaits rati- 
fication of Compact, 391. 
Louisiana: Fr. policy rdg., continuous, 


485, 501; they do not intend to colo- - 


nize, 485; an economic asset, 485; de- 
sired for a naval base, 485-6; com. of 
inereases under Sp., 486; increases in 
value, 486; Fr. desire to recover, 486; 
Sp. refuses to retrocede, 486-7; Fr. 
desires privileges in, 487 n; retroceded, 
488, 489, 489n; Fr. reoecupy, 490; 
powers of sovereign of, 490; Sp. pro- 
test sale of, 494; a casus belli, 495; Fr. 
policy rdg., 495-6; Fr. sells, 497; key 
to New Orleans, 496n; why Napoleon 
sold, 497; how its exploitation might be 
profitable, 498; negotiations for sale, 
498n; deposit increases smuggling in, 
499-500; Amer. trade penetration into, 
501; arouses com’! rivalry, 501-2. 
Lufft, Hermann: activities, 278. 
Lumber: Argentina needs, 310. 
Lummis, Charles: cited, 544 n. 
Lundy, Benjamin: in Tamaulpais, 253; 
in Mex., 253; cited, 249, 253 n. 


Macav picconv: largely ignored in 
Span. expos., 378. 

McCormick, Sen.: opinion, cited, 349. 

McCulloch, : cited, 308 n. 

McKinley, Pres. William: tribute to, 50; 
orders census of Cuba taken, 341; cited, 
29, 341, 342. 

Madden, Marie R.: book noticed, 560. 

Madison, Pres. James: attitude toward 
Fr., 497n; letter to, cited, 497 n. 


Madrid, Sp.: cortes removes to, 455; 


maps prepared in, 476; Fr. activities 
in, 492. % 
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Madrid, Diego de: in Mex. mint, 211. 

Magalhies, de: cited, 157 n. 

Magoon, Charles Edward: letter, cited, 
342. 

Mahan, Adm.: cited, 348. 

Maine: boundaries, 464. 

Maize: used as money, 199 n. 

Mallory, Walter H.: book noticed, 429- 
30. 

Malloy, W. M.: cited, 193 n. 
Managua, Nicaragua: Bolivar ceremonies 
held in, 246; earthquake in, 540-41. 
Manchester, Alan R.: bibliogr. article by, 

135-6; article by, 145-68. 

Manifesto: Ibafiez issues, 17; Bangs 
prints at Galveston, 250; Carlota is- 
sues, 441; issued in Cadiz, 450. 

Manning, William R.: review by, 77-9; 
cited, 302 n, 310 n, 313 n, 315n, 316n, 
317 n, 322 n, 328 n, 329 n, 333 n, 458 n. 

Manufactures: in Brazil, 151n; none in 
Buenos Aires, 307; Peruvian, shown at 
Span. expos., 378. 

Manzanares, Juan de: vice treas. in Mex. 
mint, 210; testimony taken, 211; letter 
to, cited, 209 n. 

Maps: navigators use, 290; of B. Colum- 
bus, cited, 299; show Isle of Pines, 337, 
342; early, exhibited, 375; used in 
treaty making, 473-4; used in boun- 
dary discussion, 475-6; Span., listed in 
Bulletin, 559-60. 

Maracaibo, Colombia: opened for trade, 
462. 

Maranhao, Brazil: how Port. obtained, 
159. 

Marchena Colombo: paper read by, 240. 

Maria (Span. woman) : life spared, 75. 

Marines: U. 8. arrested in Tampico, 480; 
aid Span., 544. 

Mariseal, Ignacio (Mex. official): activi- 
ties, 32, 48-9; Chilean note sent to, 
40; pres. of conf., 50; cited, 32n, 
49, 60-1. 

Markets: for jerked beef, 311. 


Marriage: of Columbus, 290. 
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Marroquin, (bk; of Guatemala): mem- 
ber of junta, 529, 


Martel, : activities, 104. 
Martilhos Germanus, Henricus: map, 
cited, 299, 


Martin, Perey Alvin: notes by, 106-7, 
373-86, 424, 425, 426, 554-5; reviews 
books, 221-3, 351-3; bibliogr. article 
by, 259-60; cited, 374 n. 

Martinez, (Chilean official): de- 
nies rumor, 59. 

Martinez, Arévalo (lib’n of Biblioteca 
Nacional of Guatemala): thanked, 532. 

Martinez, Jose (Chilean architect): de- 
signs bldg. in Seville expos., 379. 

Martinez, Manuel M., O. P.: paper read 
by, 240. 

Martinez Silva, Joaquin (min. for Colom- 
bia): attends meeting, 34. 

Martyr, Peter. See Anghiera. 

Martyrdoms: of Jesuits missionaries, 69, 
q3 TR 

Masombo: name for Port. born in Bra- 
zil, 146 n. 

Matamoras, Tex.: Bangs in, 254, 256; he 
prints second Eng. paper in, 258. 

Maté: not exported from Argentina, 309. 

Mafrtua, Anibal: cited, 42 n. 

Maynard, Theodore: book reviewed, 511- 
13. 

Mayo, Adm.: protests action of Mex., 
480; demands salute of flag, 480. 

Means, Philip Ainsworth: books reviewed, 
138-9, 507-9. 

Meat: price fixed, 160. 

Mecedo, (see’y of conf.) : activities, 50 n. 

Mecham, J. Lloyd: book reviewed by, 
360-1. 

Mechanics: in Brazil, 158; status in 
Brazil, 160n, 163n; U. S. in Argen- 
tina, 309. 

Mediation: Span. cortes accepts Eng., 
454; A, B. C., 480-4, See also Arbi- 
tration. 

Medina, José Toribio: activities, 279; 
524-9; a great bibliographer, 524; a 
lawyer, 525; translates ‘‘Evangeline’’, 
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525; in politics, 525; sec’y of legation 
in Peru, 526; in Spain, 526; his out- 
put, 526; his historical work, 526-8; 
in Philadelphia, 527; rare book given 
to, 528; characterized, 524-9; cited, 
198 n, 528, 545 n. 

Meiklejohn, 
letter, cited, 342. 

Melchorejo (Ind.): captured, 544. 

Membrilla, Pedro de la: mint official, 210. 

Memoirs: on La., 498 n-9 n. 

Memoria (Bogota): noticed, 427. 

Memorias del... O’Leary: cited, 445 n, 
452 n, 460 n. 

Méndez, Crist6bal (a soldier), testimony, 
531. 

Mendieta, Gerénimo de: cited, 533, 533 n, 
545n, 546n, 548 n. 

Mendoza, Antonio de (viceroy of New 
Spain): first viceroy of N. Sp., 200; 
his instructions, 200-1; arrival in Mex., 
205; activities, 203n, 208, 215, 529, 
580; desires to be relieved of supervi- 
sion of mint, 207; copper money coined 
under, 215; in province of Avalos, 
529; his residencia, 530-1; letters, etc., 
to and by, cited, 205-6, 207, 209, 531-2, 
532 n, 534. 

Merchants: status in Brazil, 160n; 
money distributed to, 214; Brit., in 
Plata region, 305; demand protection 
in 8. Amer., 308; Brit., learn S. Amer. 
markets, 312; Brit. hostile to U. S., 
317, 318n, 320; U. S. discriminated 
against, 321; U. 8. lose by peace in 8. 
Amer., 332; Brit., suffer, 334; retail, 
taxed, 460; attracted to New Orleans, 
499. 

Mérida, Alonso de: app. teniente, 210. 

Merou, : delegate for Argentina, 
47, 

Meseguera, Enrique; presents paper, 241. 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents: 
cited, 182 n. 

Mestizos: in Lower Calif., 70 n. 

Metals and Minerals: used as units of ex- 
change, 199; at Seville Expos., 379; 
coal, copper, 379; gold, 147, 148, 163 n, 


(ass’t sec’y of war): 


199 n, 201, 293, 295, 542, 542 n; iron, 
21; nitrates, 379; quicksilver, 449, 550; 
silver, 201, 203-4, 206, 211, 212, 213, 
215, 295, 297. 


Mexicans: employed by U. S. govt., 483. 
Mexico (city and country): Tex. one 


part of, 248; mint in 198-215; casa de 
fundicién, 209; location of mint not 
known, 209; merchants in, 214; date of 
first coining in, 215; audiencia in, 209; 
sixth seminar in, 246-7. Represented 
at Conf., 30; conf. questions referred 
to, 38; sends note to U. S. min., 38-9; 
attitude toward conf., 39; delegates 
for, in conf., 46; signs treaty, 58; 
U. 8.-Brit. rivalry in, 195-6; why Can- 
ning recognized, 306; revolution ruins, 
309n; Ward fails in, 334; at Seville 
expos., 381-2; architectural remains in, 
382; revolts against Sp., in, 446; pol. 
persons in, not liberated, 451; liberty 
of press in, declared and abolished, 
453; diplomatic proposal rdg., 459; 


relations with U. 8., 480-4; Argentina ~ 


mediates between, and U. 8., 480; U. 8. 
marines arrested in, 480; constitution- 
alists enter city, 483; does not accept 


findings of mediators, 484; Medina in, 


526; Mendoza returns to, 529; rein- 
forcements sent from, to aid Ofiate, 
530; Alvarado said to be in, 534; 
Marina in, 544; aids to Cortes in, 544, 


Meyer, Leo J.: review by, 84-9. 
Mier, Servando Teresa de: captured, 251; 


sketch, 250; letters to and by, cited, 
249n, 251 n. 


Mill4, José: cited, 587, 537 n. 
Mills: built in Brazil, 151 n. 
Mina, Francisco Xavier: desires to free 


Mex., 250; Bangs joins, 252; Bangs a 
member of his exped., 249-50. 


Minas Geraes (Brazilian state): center 


of independence party, 166 n. 


Mines and Mining: confusion rdg., 297; 


unprofitable in Span. viceroyalty, 393; 
Brit. purchase in Argentina, 307; spec- 
ulation in, fails, 307-8; location in S. 
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Amer., 308n; in Hisp. Amer., expen- 
sive to work, 308; Brit., fail in 8. 
Amer., 208n; Peruvian, shown at 
Span. expos., 378; Chilean, id., 379; 
freedom to exploit quicksilver, re- 
quested, 449. 

Minor, Van Lieu; bibliogr. by, 261-77. 

Ministers; list of early, not known, 209. 

Mint: first Amer., 198-215; needed in 
Amer., 199; Mendoza ordered to estab- 
lish, 200-1; rules for organization, 
201-3; projected for Sto. Dom., 201 n; 
penalties for infractions in, 203; privi- 
leges of employees of, 203-4; location 
entrusted to Mendoza, 204; first money 
minted in, 204, 211-12; opportunity for 
fraud in, 206; encomienda assigned to, 
207; inspected, 210-11, 213; officials 
and employees in, 211-12, 213; in Ar- 
gentina, 306. 

Missionaries: how they study Ind. lan- 
guages, 544-50; Jesuit, in Brazil, 380; 
salary withheld, 547; open schools, 548; 
compile books, 549. 

Missiones (Misiones) Territory: little 
known, 473; name, 473; Brazil claims, 
478; Argentina claims, 479. 

Missions: forces in, 70. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association: 
Proceedings, cited, 501 n. 

Mistral, Gabriela: note on, 99-102. 

Mita: abolished, 453. 

Mitre, Bartolomé: cited, 441n; book 
given to, 528. 

Mitre y Vedia, (Argentine chargé 
in Washington): activities, 465. 

Mobile, Ala.: Bangs in, 254, 

Molina, Alonso: becomes interpreter, 548 ; 
compiles vocabulary, 548. 

Molina, Joaquin de: sent to Peru, 444. 

Money: first coined in Amer., 198-215; 
right to coin, a royal prerogative, 199; 
kinds to be coined, 201-2; value in 
New Spain, 203 n; counterfeited, 207- 
8; col. aid Sp. with, 445. 

Monopolies: shipping cattle, 306; Brit. 
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in Argentina, 317; suppression re- 
quested, 449; discussion on, postponed, 
450; Span. still exist, 451; position of 
New Orleans conducive to, 486. 

Monroe, James (pres.): activities, 194; 
message, cited, 316; instructions to, 
cited, 497 n. 

Monroe Doctrine: discussion of, planned, 
29n; conf. confused with, 66; Canning 
said to violate, 327; its reception im 
Argentina, 302n; Buenos Aires in- 
vokes, 530; Forbes invokes, 333; cited, 
302 n. 

Monterey, Mex.: captured press said to 
be in, 248; proclamation issued at, 248; 
first press said to be in, 258. 

Montero, Geronimo (commandant of gal- 
leon) : activities, 73, 75. 

Montevideo, Uruguay: U. 8. ship clears 
for, 182; exhausted, 303; in Plata re- 
gion, 303; Brit. in, 305; value of Brit. 
imports, 309n; Caniffng’s plan for, 
325; danger in being made a free 
port, 327; must be a free port, 327-8; 
Brazilians hold, 329-30; Eng. threaten 
to take, 329 n; key city, 329-30; Forbes 
visits, 332; peace treaty signed at, 332; 
Carlota makes request of, 442; she aids," 
442; condition of inhabitants, 442; 
Span. take steps to hold, 442; cabildo, 
442; Brazilian troops sent to, 443; 
Port. held in, 444. 

Monteverde, Gen.: commands Span. 
forces in Ven., 452; thanked officially, 
453; pacifies Caracas, 453. 

Montoya, Baltasar: story concerning, 
535; causes Alvarado’s death, 538. 

Moon, Parker: book reviewed, 84-7. 

Moore, John Bassett: cited, 29n, 467 n, 
469 n, 470n, 473 n, 479 n. 

Morales, Juan Ventura (Span. col. offi- 
cial): activities, 488, 501, 501n; how 
Fr. regard his activities, 492-3, 

Moreno, Pedro: letter, cited, 458. 

Morgan, Sen.: rept. cited, 340, 346-7; 
activities, 344, 
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Morillo, Pablo (Span. gen.): commands 
exped. to Amer., 459-60; size of force, 
460; orders execution, 461; requests 
reinforcements, 461, 462; requests re- 
tirement, 461; ordered to make treaty 
of peace, 462. 

Mortgage: Brit. purchase Argentine, 307. 

Moses, Bernard: cited, 304 n. 

Mota Padilla, Martin de la: cited, 537, 
537 n. 

Motolinia, Toribio de: cited, 533, 533 n. 

Motherwell, Hiram: book reviewed, 87-9. 

Mountains: in Sao Paulo, 156; as boun- 
daries, 476; Andes, 8, 58n, 100, 157, 
302, 403, 467, 469; Pyrenees, 241. 

Muchik: ceramics from, exhibited, 377. 

Mulattoes: in Lower Calif., 70n; in Bra- 
zil, 158. 


Mulhall, : cited, 309 n. 
Murder: Ind. commit, 75. See also 
Penalties. 


Muskets: in ship’s cargo, 182. See also 
Weapons. 

Mutinies: in Chile planned and executed, 
13, 17, 18. 

Mythology: Colombian shown at Seville 
expos., 383. 


Naon, Rémulo 8. (Argentina min. to 
U. 8.): activities, 481. 

Nasha, Peru: ceramics from exhibited, 
377. 

Napoleon I. (Napoleon Bonaparte): 
changes status of Span. col., 439; 
summons Span. cortes, 439; sends 
emissary to S. Amer., 440; fails to 
control new world, 440; places Ferdi- 
nand VII. on throne, 455; policy to- 
ward La., 485; desires title, 486; not 
coneerned in closing of right of de- 
posit, 492; sells La. to U. S., 493; his 
hopes of com’] ascendancy vanish, 
500-1. 

Navarro Enriquez, Gabriel: at Span. ex- 
pos., 240, 241; cited, 241 n. 

Navas, Francisco: book reviewed, 97-8. 
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Navy: Chilean, 6, 11, 12, 12n; Spain 
needs, 457; Spain has no, 458. 

Neal, B. F.: edits newspaper, 256. 

Nebrija, : cited, 549. 

Neff, (Chilean adm.): member of 
junta, 8; imprisonment protested, 12. 

Negrete, Gen.: cruel, 458. 

Negroes: in Brazil, 147 n, 158; imported 
into Brazil, 170, 174; no. in Brazil, 
175; restrictions on, in Brazil, .161; 
status in Brazil, 163n; contraband, 
172; bond given not to transport, 174; 
loaded on W. African coast, 177; how 
U. 8. ships aided enslaving of, 179-90; 
bound out to Brit. planters, 196-7; 
courts liberate, 196; in Mex. mint, 211; 
free, to be settled in Mex., 253; not 
citizens in Sp., 452. See also Slaves 
and Slavery; and Slavetrade. 

Nelson, Ernesto: book noticed, 430-1. 

New Galicia (province): Ind. in, revolt, 
529, 532. 

New Granada: Gt. Brit. fails to make 
treaty with, 169; Brit. granted privi- 
leges in, 303; a lure to conquistadors, 
384; junta de gobierno establ. in, 440; 
Span. envoy to, 444-5; disavows Span. 
regency, 445; establ. prov’l junta, 446; 
diplomatic proposals rdg., 459; Span. 
victories in, 460. 

New Mexico: Coronado in, 542 n. 

New Orleans, La.: its position conducive 
to monopoly, 486; key to La., 496 n; 
Amer. deposit at, 485-502; Fr. lose 
primacy in, 486; right of deposit at, 
closed, 487, 488, 491; right of deposit 
reopened, 493; gains through right of 
deposit, 499; importance of reopen- 
ing right of deposit, 501; Amer. ship- 
ping at, 488; com’l relations with, 
491n; beneficial to U. S., 499; Fr. 
policy rdg., 500; Amer. contraband — 
trade in, 501n; Bangs in, 254; desires 
to have Pan Amer. Union, 55 n. 

Newspapers. See Periodicals and News- 
papers. 
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New Spain: viceroy planned for, 200; 
viceregal policy in, 200; audiencia in, 
200, 203; procedure of justice 203-4; 
mint in, 202n (see also Mint); Na- 
poleon’s plans rdg., 498; Span. envoy 

- to, 445; outside mediation, 454; Span. 
exped. against prepared, 460; explora- 
tions in projected, 529; churchmen and 
Ind. languages in, 542-50; Ind. in, hate 
Christianity, 544, See also Mexico. 

New World: connotation, 542-3. 

New York (city and state): conf. ar- 
ranged for, 55; ships built in, 192; 
cigars seized in, 344. 

Niagara Falls, Canada: mediation conf. 
meets in, 481-4. 

Nicaragua: represented at meeting, 30; 
instruction to delegates for, 48; Red 
Cross aided in, 539; earthquake in, 
540-41; bibliogr. on, 261-77. 

Nitrates: market for Chilean, lost, 5. 

Nochistlin, Mex.: Ind. defeat and kill 
Span. at, 531, 532-3, 535. 

Noel, John V.: cited, 31n, 32n, 36n, 
45n, 48n, 50n, 51n, 52n. 

Noel, Martin (Argentinian architect): 
designs bldg. in Seville expos., 378. 

Nolasco, Pedro: models relief map, 375. 

Normano, J. F.: reviews books, 229-30, 
513-15. 

Northrup, Cyrus G. (pres. of Univ. of 
Minn.) : declines nomination, 45 n. 

Norton, Henry Kittridge: book reviewed, 
84-7, 

Notes: and comments, 99-107, 237-47, 
873-96, 524-50; bibliogr., 554-61. 

Nueva Vizeaya: bp. of, 547. 

Nuevo Leén, Mex.: Bangs, first printer 
in, 258. } 

Nufiez, Fernén: diplomatic activities, 458. 

Nussbaum, F. L.: cited, 486 n. 

Nuttall, Mrs. Zelia: activities, 286. 


Oarus: Ferdinand VII. foreed to 
take, 462. 
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Oaxaca, Mex.: units of exchange in, 
199 n. 

Obregén, Baltasar: cited, 543, 543 n. 

Obregén, L. G.: cited, 458 n. 

Oceans and Seas: discoveries in Ocean 
Sea, 290. Named—Atlantic, 177, 181, 
184, 300, 302; Caribbean, 246-7, 297, 
346, 348; Indian, 184; Pacific, 333 n, 
338; South, 296. 

O’Daniel, V. F., O. P.: book, noticed, 
560. ° 

Ollantaytambo, Peru: 
in Span. exhibit, 378. 

Offices: equality of, passed by Span. 
cortes, 450. 

Officials: local, in Brazil, 159, 159n; 
their functions, 159; of mint, app. by 
Mendoza, 204; in Mex. mint, 209-10, 
211; fees, ete., received by, 213, 213 n; 
members of junta, 529. 

Ogilvy, James: Bangs gives power of 
attorney to, 254; activities, 254-5; 
diary, cited, 254n, 255. 

Oliveira Lima, Manoel de: cited, 166 n, 
168 n. 

Onis, Federico de: activities, 99. 

Ofiate, Cristébal (lt.-gov. of New Gali- 
cia): member of junta, 529; ordered 
to quell insurrection, 529; underesti- 
mates strength of Ind., 530; requests 
reinforcements, 530; called as witness 
in residencia, 530-1; activities, 530, 
535; story rdg., 536, 538. 

Ophir: Cuba confused with, 292. 

Oporto, Port.: Privilege of, conceded to 
Brazilian cities, 159; city of second 
rank, 159 n. 

Orders, Religious: prohibitions rdg., 150. 

Ordufia, Francisco de: mint official, 210. 

Oroseco y Berra, Manuel: cited, 198n, 
203 n, 214n, 215 n, 

Orriago,— (Guatemalan official): attends 
meeting, 31. 

Osborn, Thomas A, (U. 8. min. to Chile) : 
letter to, cited, 470. 

Osborn, Gen. Thomas O. (U. 8. min. to 
Argentina): sees Argentine correspon- 


largely ignored 


xxx 


dence, 469-70; letter, cited, 469 n, 470. 

O’Shaughnessy, (U. 8. chargé in Mex.) : 
given passports, 480. 

Osorno, Conde de: appointed treasurer, 
of mint, 204; prob. first treas. of 
Amer. mint, 209; arrival in Amer., 
209; offices held by, 210 n. 

Ots Candeiet José Maria: gives account 
of Instituto Hispano Cubano, 241; 
cited, 241 n. 

Ovando, Fr. Nicolas de: activities, 384. 

Oviedo, Spain: junta formed in, 444. 


Oyarvidi, (Span. surveyor) : activ- 
ities, 475, 478. 
Oyenhausen, Joao Carlos: Brazilian 


leader for independence, 166 n. 


PatntTInes: at Seville expos. 379- 
80, 384-5. 

Palacio Fajardo, M.: cited, 449n, 454 n. 

Pan America: conf. on, 27-68. 

Pan Amer. Conferences: invitations for, 
sent, 32; meas. supported in, 464. 

Pan Amer. Exposition: at Buffalo, 28. 

Pan Amer. Financial Cong.: planned, 28. 

Pan Amer. Med. Cong.: planned, 28. 

Pan Amer. Naval and Mil. Institute: 
planned, 27. 

Pan Amer. Ry.: construction favored, 53. 

Pan Amer. Union: planned, 28; pubs. 
143, 

Panama: has representative at Seville 
cong., 237; cong., 324n, 330; at 
Seville expos., 384. 

Panamericanism: lauded, 484. 

Pandifé Calogéras, Joio: books reviewed, 
351-8, 

Panics: Brit. suffer from, 307, 308. 

Paracas, Peru: excavations at, 377. 

Paraguasi: Argentinians defeated at, 
468. 

Paraguay: name applied to Span. prov- 
ince, 467; declared independent, 469; 
delimitation, 468; claims ‘Chaco, 468; 
its cession to avgadting, 466-7; Fran- 
cia dictator in, 309 n; his policy, 302; 
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pol. conditions in, injure com., 309; 
closed to foreign trade, 309; Brit. de- 
sire com. with, 326; hostilities against, 
to cease, 443; relations with Argentina, 
464-9; makes treaty with Argentina, 
466; actions of U. S. min. to, 465-6; 
makes stubborn resistance, 466; Brazil 
makes treaty with, 466; bpre. of, 468; 
arbitration award favors, 468-9. Rep- 
resented at meeting, 30; attitude to- 
ward conf. doubtful, 42; instructions 
to delegates for, 48; refuses to sign 
resolutions, 54n; signs treaty, 58; 
signs act, 58 n. 

Paraguayans: defeat Argentinians, 468. 

Parahyba, Brazil: products, 148. 

Paria: Columbus discovers, 294. 

Paris, Fr.: Chilean landlords in, 25; am- 
bassadors meet in, 457-8; economic re- 
vival in, 486; hears of closing of right 
of deposit, 491. 

Parish, (Brit., consul gen. in Ar- 
gentina): activities, 307n, 317, 320, 
324, 325-6, 332; Argentine attitude to- 
ward, 319; Forbes distrusts, 320; 
characterized, 321, 324-5; letters by 
and to, cited, 304n, 306, 307n, 319, 
319 n, 321, 321n, 322n, 324n; rept., 
cited, 324. 

Parliamentary Papers: cited, 169n, 
172n, 173 n, 174n, 175n, 177 n, 178 n, 
182n, 191 n, 194n. 

Pastells, Pablo, S. J.: book reviewed, 
97-8. 

Patagonia: Mistral describes, 100; boun- 
dary line north of, 469; Brit. com’n 
sent to, 471. 

Patents: treaty rdg., signed, 57. 

Patten, Frank C.: cited, 254 n. 

Paulistas: expansion, 157; independent, 


157; raid Misiones Terr., 473; possess 


it, 475. 

Payo Enriquez, Fikane gold minted 
during term of, 201 n. 

Pearls: fisheries in Lower Calif., 70 n. 


Pedro, Dom (emperor of Brazil): attends 
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council meeting, 145n; dependent on 
Eng. diplomacy, 146n; two elements 
support, 164-7; app. price regent of 
Brazil, 164; ordered back to Port., 
164; urged to revolt, 166; influenced 
to lead Brazilian independence move- 
ment, 166; proclaims Brazilian inde- 
pendence, 145; expelled from Brazil, 
167; dissolves assembly, 167n; estab- 
lishes his authority, 167n; alienates 
Brazilians, 168n; Canning appeals to, 
324; letter, cited, 164 n. 


Pedroso, Antonio: value of his holdings, . 


156 n. 

Pelzer, Louis: cited, 501 n. 

Pensions: to Span. widows, 452. 

Pena, David: activities, 277. 

Penalties: not severe, 190; cabildo im- 
poses, 203; abolished, 455. Reasons 
why inflicted—for attempted mutiny, 
13; for slave trading, 172, 174-5, 190, 
191; for exporting money, 203; for 
coining of silver, 206; for rebellion, 
453, 461. Penalty inflicted—arrest, 
13, 453, 480; confiscation, 203, 453, 455, 
461; death, 190, 203, 461; exile (de- 
portation), 13, 21, 23, 168 n, 250, 526; 
fines, 191, 483; imprisonment, 191; 
lashes, 455. See also Crimes. 

Penfield, : cited, 60 n. 

Pefia, : under Eng. protection, 442. 

Pepper, Charles M.: delegate to conf., 
45. 

Pequenas, Manuel: 
bldg. at Seville, 377. 

Pereira, : delegate for Brazil, 47. 

Pereira da Silva, : cited, 147 n, 
149 n, 161n, 162n, 164n, 165n, 166n, 
167 n. 

Pérez, (pres. of Ven.): unveils tablet to 
Clay, 243. 

Pérez Bustamante, C.: cited, 202 n, 211 n, 
529 n, 538, 538 n. 

Pérez Verdia, Luis: cited, 538, 538 n. 

Periodicals and Newspapers: attitude to- 
ward conf., 40-4; Hisp.-Amer. in recent 
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Fr. lit., 259-60. Various cited, 4, 21, 
27n, 28n, 31n, 39n, 40n, 41, 41n, 
42, 42n, 43, 43n, 45n, 48n, 49n, 
51n, 52n, 58n, 59n, 60n, 61n, 62n, 
63, 63 n, 64n, 65n, 66, 66n, 67 n, 68 n, 
139, 141, 142-3, 148n, 149n, 157n, 
167n, 175, 193, 195n, 239n, 248, 
248n, 251, 252n, 254n, 255, 255n, 
256, 256n, 257, 257n, 258, 259, 260, 
277, 282-3, 284, 285, 286, 302 n, 308 n, 
319, 340, 341n, 342n, 343, 343n, 
345n, 346n, 347n, 348, 349n, 374n, 
397n, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 
437, 438, 440n, 447, 452, 479, 480, 
480 n, 483, 485n, 486n, 501 n, 555. 

Perkins, Dexter: cited, 103-4. 

Pernambuco, Brazil: products, 148, 
148 n; Jews in, 148; quitrent paid in, 
150. 

Pershing, Gen. John: letter, cited, 342. 

Peru: origin of name, 543; commercial 
center, 303; viceroy, 440; has repre- 
sentation in Span. cortes, 449; diplo- 
matic proposal rdg., 459; gains inde- 
pendence, 321n; Span. envoy to, 444; 
Medina, sec’y of legation in, 526; has 
representative at Seville expos., 237; 
bldg. and exhibits at expos., 377-8; 
Fr. emissary sent to, 440; Gt. Brit. 
fails to make treaty with, 172; accepts 
invitation to conf., 32-3; attitude to- 
ward it doubtful, 39; alleged promise 
to, 44; attitude toward other Hisp. 
Amer. states, 47; delegates to conf., 
48; signs treaty, 58; views on arbitra- 
tion, 59; attitude toward U. 8., 65. 

Peruvians: exploit old remains, 377-8. 

Petitions: for med. cong., 27-8; for finan- 
cial ccng., 28; for sesmarias, 158; in 
Isle of Pines case, 346. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Com’l museum in, 
favored, 53; U. 8. ship trades to, 182; 
ships built in, 192; Medina in, 526, 
527. 

Philip (Felipe) II. (king of Sp.): sub- 
jects Port, 147; coins minted during 
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his reign, 214.n, 215; activities, 547. 
Pierce, Cornelia M.: thanked, 485. 
Pinckney, Thomas, activities, etc., 488. 
Pinto da Fonseca, Manoel (Brazilian 

slavedealer): has immunity, 178; U. 

8. ship leased to, 182, 183; his repu- 

tation, 182. 

Pinzén, Vicente: lays course for voyage, 
291. 

Piracy: slavetrade declared to be, 169, 
171, 174-5, 187, 194; death penalty for, 
190. 

Pirates: prevent colonization of Isle of 
Pines, 337. 

Pitt, William: breaks off peace negotia- 
tions, 388, 391; not deceived by in- 
trigues, 392; falls from power, 392. 

Pizarro, Francisco: founds Lima, 375. 

Planta, : letters to and by, cited, 
319 n, 321 n, 324 n. 

Plantations: in Brazil, 162 n. 

Plata (La.): extent of viceroyalty, 302; 
connotation, 303; trade center, 303; 
Brit. com’1 interests in, 304; Brit.- 
Amer., rivalry in, 307-335. 

Platt, Thomas: letter by, cited, 343. 
Platt Amendment: part of Cuban consti- 
tution, 342-3, 349; effect, 345-6, 347. 

Plebiscite: demanded in Chile, 13. 

Poindexter, Miles: book reviewed, 232-4. 

Point Isabel: Bangs in, 257. 

Polignac Memorandum: Canning pub- 
lishes, 316-17. 

Politics: Chilean, 1-26. 

Polo, Marco: cited, 295. 

Ponce, Alonso: in Mex, mint, 211. 

Ponsonby, Lord (Eng. diplomatist): ac- 
tivities, 325-7, 331, 332; Argentine atti- 
tude toward, 329, 329n; guided by 
Parish, 334; sketch, 325; letters by 
and to, cited, 324n, 325n, 327, 327n, 
331, 332. 

Popham, Gen.: sword presented to, 303. 

Population: Port. in Brazil, 147-8; how 
divided in Brazil, 147n, 148n; Bra- 
zilian scattered, 158n, 159n; in Bra- 
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zil, 175; growth of, makes coins neces- 
sary, 199; in Uruguay, diminished, 303 ; 
of Buenos Aires, 304n; Brit. in Plata 
region, 305; of Isle of Pines, 345. 

Porte, Alonso: in Mex. mint, 211. 

Portell Vila, Herminio: books reviewed, 
353-4, 560. 

Portland, Me.: ships built in, 192. 

Ports: proposal to make Montevideo a 
free, 325n; Span. undefended, 458. 

Portugal: west of India, 289; refuses to 
accept demarcation, 475; Philip II. sub- 
jugates, 147; sends criminals to Bra- 
zil, 147n; Brazilians prefer Brazil to, 
146, 148; Brazilian officials sent from, 
147, 159; functions of king, 149n; 
nobility of, in Brazil, 160n; king re- 
turns to, 163-4; Brazilian prov’l govts. 
made dependent on, 164; cortes, 164, 
165, 166; attempts to subjugate Bra- 
zil, 166; recognizes independence of 
Brazil, 167; occupies Banda Oriental, 
323; Sp. hopes to conquer, 392; Car- 
lota, a princess of, 441; prince of, 
offers aid to Spain, 443; Brazil suc- 
ceeds to claims of, 472; Eng. relations, 
ete., with, 145, 146n, 170-197; Sao 
Paulo not bound to, by com., 156, 
156 n; ceases to penetrate into interior 
of Brazil, 157; neglects Brazil, 158 n: 
how prices of mfres. of, fixed, 160; puts 
pressure on Brazil, 164; old com’! sys- 
tem in, 165n; aids Brazil, 330; rela- 
tions with Sp., 473; represented in 
Span. expos., 374; its bldg. there, 377. 
Carta regia, cited, 150n, 151n, 165 n. 

Portuguese: emigrate to Brazil, 147; 
their reason for so doing, 147; how 
regarded in Brazil, 146n; those born 
in Brazil called masombos, 146 n; dis- 
tinct from mosombos, 146-7; attitude 
toward Brazilian-born, 162n; enter 
Brazilian society, 163; attitude toward 
Brazilians, 163; status in col. Brazil, 
163 n; become Brazilians, 165; Span. 
contrasted with, 158; engage in com. 
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in Brazil, 162, 163n; desires of, in 
Brazil, 164-5; in Brazil, faced with 
ruin, 165; in Brazil, favor absolute 
monarch, 166; Brazil freed from, 168; 
connive in slavetrade, 178; explorations 
by, 290; open trade routes, 290; in- 
vade Span, terr., 444; held in Monte- 
video, 444; possess Banda Oriental, 457, 

Pottery, Araucanian at Seville expos., 
379. 

Pratt, Edwin J.: article, 302-35. 

Prescott, William Hicking: cited, 544 n. 

Press: attitude of U. S., toward conf., 
62-4; of Hisp. Amer., 64-6; of Euro- 
pean, 66-8; restricted in Brazil, 167-8; 
Mier has, 250; protests acts of regency, 
447; free in theory, 453; restricted, 
456. See also Periodicals and News- 
papers. 

Prices: how fixed in Brazil, 160. 

Priestley, Herbert Ingram: 
books, 217-20, 364-7. 

Priests: personal services to, abolished, 
453. 

Primo de Rivera, Duke (Span. dicta- 
tor): Altamarino compared to, 12; 
bibliogr. list on, 551-4. 

Prince Henry the Navigator: organizes 
exploration, 290. 

Printers: Bangs becomes, 249-50. 

Printing: new method of, 556-7; in Gal- 
veston, cited, 257 n; press, said to have 
been taken to San Antonio, 248; royal- 
ists destroy, 251. 

' Prisoners: pol. not liberated, 451. 
also Amnesty. 

Prisons: of Inquisition, 461. 

Privateering: Brit. suffer from, 308; in 
S. Amer. war, 329. 

Privateers: Argentine, fitted out in U. 
S., 333-4; U.S., fly Argentine flag, 334. 

Privilegios dos cidadéos da cidade do 
Porto: cited, 160 n. 

Prizes: slavers made, 196. 

Proclamations: Chilean, 12; for an 
Amer. day, 395-6; burned in 8S. Amer., 

440; by Span. regency, 446; many am- 


reviews 


See 
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nesty, pub., 461; by Morales, 488, 489, 
501, 501n. See also Decrees. 

Proffitt, (U. 8S. min. to Brazil): 
performs duties well, 188; cited, 179, 
179 n, 180, 180 n, 193 n. 

Profits: from slavetrade, 178-9. 

Prohibitions: in Brazil, 151n; to export 
money, 203. 

Promotions: in Chile, 10. 

Propaganda: pol. in Chile, 20; Chile 
charged with, 41-2. 

Property: Brit., in Banda Oriental, 328; 
territorial, of state, defined, 338. 

Protocols: Wash’n., (1922) 3; delegates 
sign, 57. 

Providence, R. I.: ships built in, 192. 

Provinces: status of farmers of, 163 n. 

Prussia: supports proposal of Castle- 
reagh, 459. 

Ptolemy, Claudio: cited, 290, 296. 

Puga, Vasco de: cited, 200, 202 n, 203 n, 
204n, 205n. 

Puna de Atacama: boundary fixed in, 
471. 

Punta Arenas, Chile: founded, 469; 
southernmost city of world, 100, 

Puyrredén, Martin: plans independence 
of La Plata, 442; under Eng. protec- 
tion, 442. 


QuUESADA, Gonzalo de: activities, 344; 
cited, 58n, 59n, 343. 

Quicksilver: freedom to exploit requested, 
449; decree allowing exploitation, 450. 

Quin, M.: cited, 460. 

Quiroga, Pedro: cited, 547 n. 

Quitrent: paid by Brazilian homesteaders, 
149-50. 


Rapasa, Emilio: represents Huerta in 
conf., 481. 

Raigosa, (Mex. official) : pres. pro 
tem. of delegates, 49; permanent pres., 
51. 

Railways: Chilean, not in politics, 23; in 
Seville expos., 379. 
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Ramirez, José Fernando: cited, 537, Rivera, Diego de (resident of Mex.): ac- 
537 n. companies Tello de Sandoval, 212. 


Ranches: Brit. purchase in Argentina, 
307; seized in Argentina, 309 n. 

Ranching: of prime importance in Bra- 
zil, 148. 

Rangel de Castro, 8.: activities, 278. 

Rebels: Span. colonists treated as, 447; 
Span. Amer. divided into eight classes, 
461. 

Recife, Brazil: quitrent paid near, 150. 

Red Cross: in Hisp. Amer., 539-41. 

Reddaway, : eited, 314 n. 

Redonet, Luis: paper read by, 240. 

Reforms: demanded in Chile, 6, 12-13, 
15; in Chilean army, 21; judicial, 
needed in Chile, 22; financial, in Chile, 
23-4, 

Regulations: Mex., formulated, 49-50. 

Religious: members of junta, 529. 

Remesal, Antonio de: cited, 532 n, 534, 
534 n. 

Renaut, F. P.: cited, 485, 485 n. 

Reparaz, Gonzalo de: activities, 106-7. 

Report of the Pres. concerning . .. Isle 
of Pines: cited, 343 n. 

Resignations: of Alessandri, 8, 9, 16; cf 
Chilean cabinet, 10, 11, 15, 20, 20n; 
navy demands, 15; of Ibfiiez request- 
ed. 15; of min. of war, demanded, 18; 
of M. Ibfiiez, 20; of Rivas Vicuna, 21, 
of Figueroa Larrain, 23. 

Resolutions: of 2d Pan Amer. Conf.,, 
53-5; appended to treaty, 349, 

Restrepo Tirado, Ernesto: designs ex- 
hibit at Seville, 383. 

Revolutions (revolts): Chilean, 1-26; 
peaceful, 4; in Span. Amer., 303 n; 
Brit. aid 8. Amer., 304; postpone Brit. 
efforts, 305; destroy Banda Oriental, 
308n; French, 387; Amer., 387; Mex. 
against Spain, 446; Eng. responsible 
for, 454; in Argentina, 465. 

Reyes, Gen Rafael (Colombian official) : 
delegate for Colombia, 48; thanked, 
55n; cited, 58 n. 

Reynoso, Mariano: letter to, cited, 458. 


Richards, W. A.: cited, 342. 

Richardson, James D.: cited, 29n, 63 n, 
189n, 194n, 195n. 

Ricla, Count (capt. gen. of Cuba): activ- 
ities, 337. 

Riego, 
mutiny, 462. 

Rineén, Franciseo de: first assayer in 
Mex., 202n, 210, 211. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: status of pop., 
158; source of wealth for, 148; quitrent 
paid in, 150; increased no. of slaves 
in, 171; slaves smuggled into, 172; 
U. 8. ships at, 182, 183, 186; they are 
bought there, 187; U. S. merchants in, 
182; citizens of U. 8. in, 186; foreign 
com, ruined at, 330; Argentinians in, 
442. Govt. in, 160; how Port. privi- 
lege obtained in, 159; lack of men in, 
for offices, 162n; Port. king returns 
from, 164; convention drawn in 
(1826), 171; mixed com’n in, 172, 173; 
Gordon fails to get depositions in, 191; 
Brit. trade in, 305; Brit. activities at, 
324; revolutionary trend in, 325; Eng. 
ambas. at, 443; geogr. cong. arranged 
for, 58 n. 

Rio de La Plata: name given to prov- 
ince, 467; land belonging to, 467. See 
also Argentina; and La Plata. 

Rio Grande do Sul (Brazilian state): 
communication with, 475. 

Rippy, J. Fred: reviews by, 80-2, 216- 
17, 354-7; cited, 195n, 302 n. 

Riva-Agiiero, José de la: paper read by, 
239. 

Rivadavia, Bernardino: his admin. wise, 
305; attitude toward U. 8., 315; con- 
eurs in Canning’s proposal, 324; re- 
signs office, 329n; reasons for fall, © 
326 n. 

Riva Palacio, Vicente: cited, 198 n, 199 n, 
200 n, 201 n, 205 n, 207n, 208 n, 210n, 
215 n, 537, 537 n. 

Rivas Vicufia, Manuel: 


heads 


(mil. officer) : 


forms Chilean 
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cabinet, 20; activities, 21; resigns, 21; 


deported, 21. 

Rivers: confusion rdg., 472, 475; as boun- 
daries, 472, 476, 477; as trade routes, 
486. Various named—Amazon, 156, 
157; Bera, 543; Chapeco, 472, 475; 
Chopim, 472, 475 (see also below, San 
Antonio-Guazi) ; Colorado, 253, 257; 
Congo, 182; Ganges, 290, 294, 296, 299; 
Guadalquivir, 242, 376; Iguacu, 472, 
476, 477; Igurey, 474, 476; Ibicui, 
476; Mississippi, 486, 487, 487 n, 488, 
490, 491, 496, 498, 500, 501, 542n; 
Negro, 309n; Parand, 156, 466, 467, 
468, 472, 474, 476,477; Paraguay. 156, 
466, 467, 468; Pepiry (Pequiry), 474, 
477, 478; Pepiri (Pequiry)-Guazu, 472, 
478; Pileomaya, 467, 469; Plata (La 
Plata, Plate), 157, 303, 305, 307, 308 n, 
309 n, 311, 321, 323, 325, 326, 327, 334, 
335, 378, 467, 473; Rio Grande, 250, 
256; San Antonio, 472, 474, 478; San 
Antonio-Guazu, 472; St. Croix, 464; 
Uruguay, 303, 472, 474, 476, 477, 478; 
Uruguay-Pita, 474, 477, 478; Verde, 
467, 469; Vermejo, 467, 468. 

Roads: how public should be built, 453. 

Robertson, James Alexander: reviews 
books, 94-8, 232-6, 367-71, 519-23; 
activities, 104; cited, 491 n, 501 n. 

Robertson, William Spence: book re- 


viewed, 77-9; cited, 440 n, 445n, 446 nn. 


Robinson, Henry Morton: book reviewed, 
509-10. 

Robinson, W. D.: cited, 250 n. 

Robles, Vito Alessio: book reviewed, 
371-2. 

Rocas, ; address, cited, 471-2. 

Rocha-Bombo, : cited, 147 n, 148 n, 
150n, 151n, 153 n, 156n, 158 n, 160 n, 
161n, 162n, 163n, 166n, 168n. 


Rockhill, W. W. (director gen. Bur. of 


Amer. Rep.) : activities, 31. 

Rodney, Caesar (U. S. min. in Argen- 
tina): does not present credentials, 
316 n; highly regarded, 309-10; Ictters 

_ to and by, cited, 310 n. 
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Rodriguez, Agustin: represents Huerta in 
conf., 481. 

Rodriguez, José Santiago: address by, 
cited, 280, 294. 

Rodriguez Pefia, S.: plans independence 
of La Plata, 442. 

Roldan, Alcibidiades: heads non-partisan 
cabinet, 8. 

Rollin, Léon: book noticed, 425. 

Rome, Italy: Medina in, 526. 

Romero, (Mex. official): activi- 
ties, 50 n. 

Roosevelt, Pres. Theodore: instructs dele- 
gates, 45-7; submits rept., 343; favors 
ratification of treaty, 347. 

Root, Elihu: formulates rept., 343; letter, 
cited, 344. 

Rosenberg, (Austrian ambas. to 
Spain): his orders, 390n; informed 
of Family Compact, 391. 

Ross, Mary: reviews book, 511-13. 

Rothery, Agnes: book noticed, 280-1. 

Roxo, Romolo (Colombian artist): work 
by, at Span. expos., 383. 

Rubio, J. M.: cited, 441 n, 442n, 443 n, 
444 n. 

Rum: made in Brazil, 151n; price fixed, 
160. 

Riisch, Erwin: book reviewed, 231-2. 
Russia: does not take part in continental 
war, 392; Span. ask aid from, 457. 
Russians: advise com’] restriction in 
_Amer., 457; influence Span. 459; 

Castlereagh blocks, 459. 


SAAVEDRA, Cornelio: defeats Car- 
lota’s plan, 441. 
Sabotage: in Chile, 13. 
Sacsahuaman, Peru: 
Span. expos., 378. 
Sahagin, Fray Bernardino de: cited, 

456 n. 

Sailors: Ind. murder, 72; wounded, 74; 
in Brazil, 158; explorations by Port., 
290; Columbus, not a professional, 300. 

Salaries: of members of cong. in Chile 
raised, 6, 14; veto on, demanded, 6; 
Chilean, in arrears, 6; decreased, 20; 


exhibits from in 
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attractive, offered in Chile, 24; of 
priests, paid by tithes, 149n; Brit. 
pay to Rivadavia, 308 n; not fixed fqr 
mint, 203; how paid, 207; of mission- 
aries, withheld, 547. 

Salas, José: (Chilean min. of hygiene) : 
candidacy announced, 19; defeated, 19; 
willing to head rev’n, 20; his influence 
on C. Ibfifiez, 24. 

Salcedo, Pedro de (veedor) : tests weights 
and meas., 214. 

Salem, Mass.: ships built in, 192. 

Salt: price fixed, 160; article of trade, 
309; Argentina needs, 310. 

Salta, Argentina: Brit. desire com, with, 
326. 

Saltillo, Mex.: Bangs in, 249, 252; press 
establ. in, 252-3. 

Salute: U. 8. demands, 480. 

Salvador: delegate at conf., 48. 

San Antonio, Chile: radical center, 21. 

San Antonio, Tex.: press taken to, 248. 

San Bernabé, Lower Calif.: way station, 
71, 

San José, Guatemala; Medina in, 528. 

San José, Lower Calif.: girl stolen from, 
70. 

San Juan de Ulloa, Mex.: Mier imprison- 
ed in, 251, 

San Lorenzo, Spain: treaty signed at, 
487, 

San Llorente, José: envoy to New 
Granada, 444-5, 

San Luis: mines at, 308 n. 

San Martin, José de: instructions, cited, 
314 n. 

San Vicente, Brazil: Misiones Terr. raid- 
ed from, 473. 

Sanchez, Rev. Adrian: expounds theory 
on Columbus, 239, 

S4nchez, Anton: employed in mint, 211. 

S4nchez, F.: bibliogr. list by, 551-4, 

nein ys Albornoz, Claudio: paper read 
by, 240. 

SAnchez de la Fuente, : employed | 
in mint, 211, 211 n. 

Santa Cruz, Juan de la: employed in 
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mint, 211; testimony 
taken, 213. 

Santi Ponce, Sp.: convent at, 243. 

Santiago, Chile: mil. coup d’état in, 1; 
garrison evacuates, 3; offices provided 
away from, 11; pol. conf. in, 12; loot- 
ing of, threatened, 12n; labor meet- 
ing at, 13; Alessandri in, 13; Abp. of, 
approves new constit’n, 13; navy re- 
forms demanded for, 15; mil. demands 
reforms in, 18; reactionaries cause 
strikes in, 19; landlords in, 25; Euro- 
pean agts. in, 43; newspapers of, 4; 
in old Span. viceroyalty, 303. 

Santiago, Guatemala: Letter to cabildo 
of, 531. ; 

Santiago, Lower Calif.: mission, 70-75. | 

Santos, Dumont, (Brazilian avia- 
tor): congratulated, 55 n. 

Santovenia, Emeterio de: address noticed, 
425. 

So Paulo, Brazil: described, 156, 158-9; 
products, 148; poor, 156; sesmarias ob- 
tained early in, 156; has no trade con- 
nection with Port., 156n; conditions 
governing, 157 n, 158 n; how Port. pri- 
vileges obtained in, 159; leader in 
Brazilian independence movement, 
166 n; does. pub, in, 135. 

S4o Vicente, Brazil: source of wealth for, 
148; colonists in, 156; extent, 156 n. 
Sarralea, Manuel (envoy of Buenos 
Aires): protests Brazilian aid, 443. 
Sassenay, Marquis de: emissary to Spain, 

440 


duties, 212; 


Schafer, Ernesto: paper read by, 240. 

Schenck, 
performs duties well, 158; letter, cited, 
190 n, 

Schmidt, Max: book reviewed, 230-1. 

Schoellkopf, Mrs. Anna: attends Seville 
cong., ge paper read by, 240; activi- 
ties, 280. 

Schools: Brit. in Buenos Aires, 306; “muis- 
sionaries open, 548, See also ‘Gotege 
and Universities. 

Scott, John Brown: cited, 61 n 


(U. 8. min, to Brazil): 
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Scurvy: among sailors, 71. 

Sea-letters: U. 8. practice rdg., 180-1. 

Second Intern’! Amer. Cong.: cited, 31 n, 
32n, 33n, 34n, 35n, 36n, 37n, 38n, 
39n, 40n, 54n, 55n, 56n; 58n, 602, 
61 n. 

Seconda Conf. Pan Americana: cited, 
52 n. 

Seminaries: establ. for girls, 306. 

Sermons: preached in Ind. tongue, 547. 

Servants: status in Brazil, 160n. See 
also Slaves and Slavery. 

Sesmarias: defined, 149n; laws govern- 
ing, 149-50; land obtained by, 149; 
reasons why granted, 150-7; value, 
155 n, 156 n. 

Settlers: obligations of, in Brazil, 149- 
50; mining attracts, 303; Brit. send to 
Falklands, 306; U. 8. in Isle of Pines, 
341. 


Severance, Frank H.: cited, 483 n. 


Seville, Sp.: junta in, 444; junta dis- 
solved, 446; expos. and cong. at, 237- 
43, 373-86; reception in, 242; Torre de 
Oro in, 243. 

Seward, William Henry (sec’y of state) : 
Argentine communication sent to, 465; 
activities, 466; censures Asboth, 466; 
letter by and to, cited, 465, 466 n. 

Sforza, Cardinal Ascarius: cited, 295. 

Sharpe, : influences Brit. attitude 
in slavetrade, 169. 

Sheep: none on ranches, 309 n. 

Sheffield, (U. 8S. ambas, extraord. 
to Ven.): activities, 243-4. 

Shipbuilding: encouraged in U. 8., 180; 
lucrative, 193. 

Ships: attack on Manila galleon, 69-76; 
anchored in Lower Calif., 70-1; lacks 


water, 73; right of search granted, 170; 


right of search made legal, 193; Brit. 
seize innocent, 174; Brit. Seteematiee to 
seize Brazilian slavers, 174; trans- 
formed into slavers, 177, 178; slavers 
openly equipped, 178; U. S., chartered 
to slavedealers, 179; how U. 8. aided 


ee 


slavetrade, 180-9; chartered in Brazil, 
180; how transferred to slavedealers, 
181, 183-4; movements clandestine, 
184-5; sold in Brazil, 187; guards plac- 
ed on, 191-2; where built, 192; built 
for itavatrntiss 192; ehatatatied: along 
African coast, 195; besiege coast of S. 
Amer., 442; Sp. buys from Russia, 457; 
Span. need, 461; engaged in com. at 
New Orleans, 486; in Mississippi trade, 
488. Of Balboa, 543. Nationality— 
Span. 70n; U. 8., 29n, 176, 177, 179, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 186, 189-90, 192, 
318 n, 488; Brit., 174, 175, 176, 181, 
185, 310, 312, 442, 443; French, 17, 
500. Kinds and uses—Nao de Fili- 
pinas, 70; longboat, 71; launch, 73, 74; 
small boats, 75; cruisers, 169, 175, 
176, 180, 181, 185, 189, 196; slavers, 
172, 176, 177, 181; war, 175, 176, 
318; brig., 183; packets, 306; mer- 
chants, 311, 318n, 442, 461; troop, 
461; rivercraft, 488. Names—Balti- 
more, 29n; Hope, 180; Itata, 29n, 
Martha, 191; Montevideo, 183, 184, 
191; Nerius, 443; Perry, 191; Por- 
poise, 191; Santa Maria, 23, 76; Sea 
Eagle, 183, 184; Truaton, 177. 

Shipstead, Sen. : cited, 347. 

Shopkeepers: Brit. in 8. Amer., 305. 

Short, William (U. 8. min. to Sp.) : activ- 
ities, ete., 488. 

Sierra panes Afriea: mixed com’n in 
170, 173. 

Siguenza Bay (Isle of Pines): good for 
naval station, 346. 

Silva, + delegate for Colombia, 48. 

Silver: coins made of, 201, 203-4, 213, 
214; illicit, 206; in mint, tested, 211; 
sample assayed, 212; amount coined 
under Mendoza, 215. 

Silversmiths: in Mex., 207. 

Simpson, Lesley Byrd: book reviewed, 
89-91; note by, 529-38. 

Slavedealers: charter U. S. ships, 180-1. 

Slaves and Slavery: no. in Brazil, 147 n, 
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175; aid in Brazilian development, 150; 
seldom reach Sao Paulo, 156; owned on 
sesmarias, 156n; status in Brazil, 
168 n; excluded from camara list, 161; 
lowest class in Brazil, 163 n; abolition, 
feared in Brazil, 175-6; seized with 
vessels, 176; U. 8. ships used for, 179- 
90, 192, (see also Ships); landed in 
Brazil, 183-4; in Mex. mint, 211; es- 
caped, settled in Mex., 253; Ind. made, 
473. The Trade—danger to Brazil in 
abolition of, 145; abolished, 169-97; 
declared piracy, 169, 174-5, 194, (see 
also Pirates): treaties planned and 
made for suppression of, 169, 193-4; 
Port., does not decline, 170; it in- 
ereases, 171; additional capital in- 
vested in, 171; Brazilian attitude to- 
ward, 171; suppressed by law, 171-2; 
continues active, 174; ceases to Brazil, 
175; profits, 178-9; methods, 180-1, 182, 
183; horrors, 185-6; preventive meas. 
not taken against, 190; U. S.-Brit. 
diplomacy affected by, 196; Brit. sen- 
timents on trade, 196; how policy 
toward, formed, 197; money for sup- 
pression of, used by Sp., 460. 

Smith, Rhea M.: reviews book, 507-9. 

Smithsonian Institution: represented at 
Seville cong., 237. 

Smuggling: of slaves into Brazil, 172; 
betw. U. S. and Span. possessions, 500. 

Soap: needed in Argentina, 311; in trade, 
311. 

Soledad, Lower Calif.: mission town, 75. 

Soldiers: no. in col. Brazil, 162n; Bra- 
zilian to Elio, 443; pensions granted to 
widows of, 452; Span. enrolled for 
Amer. exped., 460; Span. sent to Amer., 
462; in Cadiz, revolt, 462. 

Soler, : French denounce, 489 n; 
letter, cited, 489 n. 

Solidario Leite, filho: cited, 148 n. 

Sota la Marina: Bangs at, 250. 

Soto, Fernando de: relation rdg., 278; 
explorations, 542 n, 
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Souza, Luiz Antonio de (gov. of Brazil) : 
rept., cited, 158-9, 

Souza, Thome de: 
Brazil, 147 n. 

Spain: mainland, 291; extent of its 
Amer. possessions, 542; refuses to ac- 
cept demarcation, 475; maps issued by, 
337; census of 1797, basis of repre- 
sentation, 452. Coins of, transferred to 
Amer., 199; mints of, 201; laws of, 
control minting in Mex., 201; proce- 
dure in trade, natural, 240; without 
guarantee of law, 445; Inquisition re- 
establ. in, 456; impoverished, 457; con- 
ditions in 1815, 458-9; com’l privi- 
leges for, proposed, 459. Govt., ete.— 
Family compact, 387-93; Jos. Bona- 
parte proclaimed king, 439, 444; new 
constitution approved, 459; cortes, 439, 
444, 446-7, 448-52, 454, 462; coun- 
cil of state, 439, 452; system of govt. 
overthrown, 439; Carlota claims throne 
of, 441; regency, 442; central junta in, 
dissolved, 445; cabildos, 446; constitu- 


brings colonists to 


tion of 1812, promulgated, 452; grant- 


ed six min., 452; taxes imposed in, 456; 


restrictive policy, 457; treasury empty, 


458; courts, 461; power gone, 463; 
diplomatic duty of, 499. Its colonies— 
formerly had title to Isle of Pines, 
347; regards Isle of Pines as Cuban, 
348; and its colonies, 439-63; col. aid 
patriots in Spain, 440; discriminates 
against col., 446; tries to conciliate 
them, 450-1; fears loss of col., 449; 
refuses to cede La. to Fr., 486-7; 
ready to surrender it, 489n; Mex. re- 
volts against, 446; consents to Port. 
occupation of Banda Oriental, 323; col. 
lost to, 302, 321, 336, 440, 441. Tel. 
with other countries—influences Chile, 
1, 9; with U. S., 29n, 487 n, 493, 494- 
5; with Gt. Brit., 310, 388, 388 n, 390, 
392, 443, 445, 454, 455, 456, 488; 
Cuban fit fat to, 339; defeated in seven 
yrs. war, 387; rel. with Port., and 
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Brazil, 389, 441, 473; deceives Austria, 
389; rel. with Fr., 454, 486, 487n, 
489n, 493, 494, 496, 498n; asks aid 
of allied powers, 458-9; Argentina suc- 
ceeds to claims cf, 472; La. com. in- 
creases under, 486, 493, 494-5; accused 
of bad faith, 497. Miscellaneous— 
Royal Acad. of Hist. celebrates cong., 
237-43; Spain’s influence in Amer., 
238;U. 8. owes debt to, 238; needs to 
know Amer. better, 238; its trade com- 
pared, 309; its exhibits in expos., 374- 
7; purchases Columbus letters, 375; 
Ind. children taken to, 549. See also 
the several colonies and countries pro- 
ceeding therefrom; America, ete.; and 
Spaniards. 

Spaniards: Brazilians hostile to, 157; 
contrasted with Port., 158; refuse 
exequatur to Brit. consul, 303n; re- 
fuse to give col. bill of rights, 449; 
equality of colonists to, proposed, 459; 
insurgents kill, 461; Talleyrand’s opin- 
ion of, 490; Fr. relations with, 492; 
Ind. damage and defeat, 530, 531, 532, 
533, 537; attack Ind., 535; motive for 


conquest, 542; become interpreters, 
548; favor repression of col., 448. See 
also Spain. 


Spanish Grants: cited, 252 n. 

Spell, Lota M.: bibliogr. article, 248-58. 

Spindola, Cristébal de (alguacil of In- 
quisition): accompanies Tello de San- 
doval, 212. 


Starr-Hunt, : activities, 50 n. 
Stanley, (Eng. plenipotentiary at 


Paris): causes Eng. to break off peace 
negotiations, 388; effect of his rept., 
392. 
Starhenberg, (Austrian ambass. 
in Paris): activities, 389, 390 n. 
State; In Chile, separated from Church, 
13-14. 


Statements and Documents rel. to the 


Isle of Pines Treaty: cited, 340n, 
342n, 345 n. 
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Statement 
cited, 469 n. 

Statistics: coll. of Amer., favored, 54. 

Stern, Adolphus; diary, cited, 254 n. 

Stewart, Watt: cited, 302 n. 

Stock, Leo Francis; books reviewed, 94-5. 

Stocks; Brit. buy Argentine, 307. 

Storehouses: Span. empty, 458. 

Straits of Magellan: Chile takes posses- 
sion of, 469. 

Strangford, Lord (Eng. ambas. at Rio) = 
Elio approaches, 443; activities, 443. 

Stuart, Ben: 254, 257 n. 

Stuart, M. (Eng. representative in Sp.) : 
activities, 454, 

Suarez, Prof.: cited, 302 n. 

Subercaseaux, (Chilean official) = 
his ministry resigns, 3. 

Sucre, Antonio J. de: letters, pub., 279. 

Sugar: staple in Brazil, 149; Jews con- 
trol, 148 n; raised in Brazil, 156; im- 
ported into U. §., 311. 

Suicide: of Chilean official, 23. 

Surrey, Mrs. N. L. M.: cited, 485 n. 

Survey: of disputed terr., 474-5. 

Sweet, William Warren: cited, 103. 

Swift, Ernest J.: activities, 540-1; cited, 
548. 


- on behalf of Chiles 


Tana, Chile: fears for, 41. 

Tacna-Arica: dispute over, 3. 

Taleahuano, Chile: naval base, 15. 

Talleyrand Perigard, Charles Maurice de 
(Fr. official): policy toward La., 485, 
489, 490-1; attitude toward Span., 490; 
has no part in closing of right of 
deposit, 492; fears war with U. S8., 
495; verbal assurance given by, 497}. 
activities, 498 n, 499n; recognizes im- 
portance of right of deposit, 500-15. 
letters to and by, cited, 490-1, 490 n,, 
491n, 492n, 493-4, 496, 496n, 497 n,, 
501 n; notes, cited, 499. 

Tallow: in trade, 309. 

Tamaral, Nicolas, 8. J.: returns to his 
mission, 70; pardons plotters, 70; Ind. 
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deceive Span. about, 74; martyred, 69, 
71, 72, 75. 

Tamalpais, Mex.: press sold to govt. of, 
252; Bangs gets landgrant in, 257; the 
first press in, 258; Bangs first printer 
in, 258. 

Tampico, Mex.: U. S. marines arrested 
in, 480; events at, included in media- 
tion, 481; incident at, not included in 
conf., 482. 

Taques, Pedro: cited, 148 n. 

Tarapac4, Chile: Alessandri from, 2. 

Taraval, Sigismundo (missionary): Ind. 
try to murder, 75. 

Tariff: discussed in U. 8. cong., 27; 
Dingley, 345. 

Tatischev (Rus. ambas. in Sp.): 
to sell ships to Sp., 457. 

Taunay, Affonso de E.: book reviewed, 
221-2; cited, 157 n. 

‘Taxes: income, in Chile, 3, 21; not voted 
in Chile, 5; affect for corporations, 20; 
how imposed in Brazil, 159; export 
duties in Buenos Aires, reduced, 304; 
Isle of Pines pays, 337, on sales, re- 
pealed, 451; law rdg., for army in 
Amer., 456; Sp. unable to collect, 458; 
Ferdinand VII. imposes, 260. 

Taylor, E. G. R.: article by, 289-301. 

Taylor, H.: cited, 60 n. 

Taylor, Zachary (pres. and gen.): activ- 
ities, 188-9; in Corpus Christi, 256; 
suppresses Tex. newspaper, 257. 

Tello, Antonio: cited, 530 n, 534-7. 

Tello, Julio (director of Lima museum) : 
activities, 377. 

Tello de Sandoval, Francisco: makes gen. 
inspection of N. Sp., 210-11; his in- 
spection of mint, 211-15. 

‘Temperley, Harold: cited, 302 n, 462 n. 

Terrill, Katherine: book reviewed, 356-7. 

Texas: U. 8. once part of Mex., 248; 
U. 8.-Brit. rivalry in, 195; early news- 
papers of, 248-58; first printer in, 248- 
58; Bangs desires to settle in, 258; he 


offers 


returns to, 254, 255; he has landgrant 
in, 257. 

Texcoco, Mex.: remains at, 381. 

Textiles: Peruvian, 138-9, 377-8; used as 
money, 199 n. 

Thomas, A. B.: at Seville cong., 237. 

Thread: price of, fixed, 160. 

Tierra Firme: Columbus sails for, 295. 

Tithes: Brazilian landowners pay, 149; 
Port. crown claims right to collect, 
149 n; paid by Church, 150. 

Title of the Repub. of Cuba to the Isle 
of Pines: cited, 338. 

Tobacco: product of Brazil, 148; in 
trade, 309. 

Tod, David, U. 8. official in Brazil: per- 
forms duties well, 188; cited, 174n, 
186-7, 189, 189 n, 193 n. 

Toluca, N. Sp.: rain of blood in, 536. 

Torina, Prof. Elias: presides at meet- 
ing, 242. 

Toro, : cited, 547 n. 

Torquemada, Juan: cited, 545 n, 547 n. 

Torres, Pedro (Chilean bank mngr.): re- 
quested to leave Chile, 24. 


Torres Revello, José: paper read by, 241; | 


_ cited, 241 n, 

Torres Lanzas, Pedro: activities, 247; 
cited, 440 n. 

Tourinho, Eduarde: cited, 159n, 161n, 
162 n. 

Toseanelli: letter, cited, 292. 

Trade marks: treaty rdg., signed, 57. 

Trade Routes: new, become necessary, 
803; U. S., 311, 312. 

Trading Companies: Eng. in 8. Amer., 
308 n. 

Treasure Box: in mint, — 212- 
13. 


Treaties: signed by 24 Pan Amer. Cont., 


57-60; Parish negotiates, 307, 320; . 


U. §S. opposes Brit-Arg., 319-20 , 
signed at Montevideo, 332; ratified, 


840, 349; laid on tablé, 344; reasons 


for delay in ratifying, 346; ratification 
favored, 347; Elio signs, 443-4; of 
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peace, ordered for Amer., 462; effort 
to make with Buenos Aires fails, 463; 
rdg. boundaries, 472; Brazilian com’rs 
accept, 475; maps used in, 475-6; an- 
nulled, 477; Gt. Brit. obligated by, 
487n; rdg. slavetrade, 169-70, 176; 
Brit. makes with African chiefs, 196. 
Various—Tordesillas (1494), 157n, 
473, 475; various com’l, 165, 165n, 
168n, 170; Eng.-Port., 165, 165n, 
170; Port.-Braz., 168n; Eng.-Braz., 
168 n; Ghent, 193; Utrecht, 303; Brit.- 
Arg., 319; Cuban-U. 8., 336, 343, 344, 
346, 347, 349; Spain-U. 8., 336, 339, 
340, 344, 487-8, 490, 495, 497, 497n; 
Hay-Quesada, 349; Eng.-Span., 455; 
between Napoleon and Ferdinand VIL., 
455; Rus.-Span., 457; Trujillo, 462; 
Jay’s, 464; Braz.-Paraguay, 466; Arg.- 
Paraguay, 466; Arg.-Chile, 470; Braz.- 
Arg., 472; Span.-Port., 473, 474-5, 476; 
El Pardo, 477; of 1750, 477; of 1777, 
477; Amiens, 489; San Ildefonso, 490. 
See also Family Compact. 

Treaty betw. U. 8. and Cuba: cited, 344, 
349 n. 

Tributes: How imposed in Brazil, 160; 

mint expenses paid from, 207. 

Tuesta, Gerénimo de: employed in mint, 
211; mints coins, 212. 

Turlington, Edgar: book reviewed, 334-5. 

‘Turner, F. J.: cited, 501 n. 

Tyler, Pres. John: activities, 179, 188-9; 
message, cited, 182 n. - 


UGA bE, Pedro Leén (Chilean radical 
leader) : arrested, 10. 

Ugarte, Ignacio (mngr. of Chilean ptg. 
office) : irregularities, 22; deported, 23. 

Ulloa, Luis: expounds his theory, on 
Columbus, 239; cited, 239 n, 

United States: Porto Rico ceded to, 336; 
has no right to Isle of Pines, 339; re- 
port that Isle of Pines ceded to, 340; 
said to belong to, 341; laws not effec- 
tive automatically in new terr., 342; 
Isle of Pines important to, 343; never 
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took possession of Isle of Pines, 345; 
needs naval base there, 346; title to it, 
claimed, 347; has Caribbean interests, 
346, 348; Cuban grant to, 348; returns 
Vera Cruz to Mex., 483. Constitution, 
347; statutes unchanged, 190; laws not 
enforced, 190-1; dept. of state, 30, 311; 
see’y of state, 32, 63-4; navy (policy), 
189-90; cong., 27, 28, 44, 187, 190, 
318 n, 347, 349, 374; House bills, etc., 
cited, 27n, 28n, 29n, 172 n, 464; Sen. 
bills, ete., cited, 28n, 29n, 30n, 45n, 
47n, 48n, 49n, 52n, 54n, 55n, 56n, 
58 n, 64n, 195n; judiciary and courts, 
190-1, 239, 344-5, 347-8; debate in sen., 
336-50; sen, requests information of 
pres., 343; special session, 346; sen. 
ratifies treaty, 349. Prestige suffers, 
185-6; Officials characterized, 188; 
illegal use of flag encouraged, 189; 
flag abused, 192; policy rdg. right 
of search, 194-5; foreign policy, 
330; criticised, 483; diplomatic gain 
by, 494-5. Relations with other 
countries, etc.,—attitude toward Hisp. 
Amer., 46-7, 67, 195-6; Hisp. Amer. 
desires entente with, 323n; needs 
Hisp. Amer. friendship, 349; Hisp. 
Amer. attitude toward, 65, 484; 
makes appropriation for conf., 44; re- 
fuses to sign treaty, 56n; views on 
arbitration, 59; attitude of press to- 
ward conf., 62-4. Pol. system an ex- 
ample to Chile, 1; Alessandri seeks 
safety in embassy of, 8, 9; Chileans de- 
sire naval mission from, 15; attitude 
toward Chile, 40. Intervenes in Cuba, 
29n; negotiations, ete., rdg., Isle of 
Pines, 336-50; negotiates treaties with 
Quba, 343-4; will not force Cuba, 344; 
Cuban debt to, unpaid, 346; ships of, 
sold in Brazil, 187 (see also Slave- 
trade); Brazil fears, 323; trading 
cos. of, in Argentina, 309; produces 
same things as Arg., 310; agt. in 
Arg., cited, 312-4; recognizes Arg., 
315; Arg. attitude toward, 15-16, 334; 
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attitude toward Arg., 320 n, 330; policy 
in Arg., 319; Buenos Aires appeals to, 
330; refuses aid, 330; Arg. privateers 
fitted out in, 333-4; its privateers fly 
Arg. flag, 334; in Arg. arbitrations, 
464-84; Buenos Aires agt., in, 458; 
mediates betw. Arg. and Chile, 470: 
bibliogr. list on intervention of, in 
Nicaragua, 261-77; relations with 
Mex., 480-4; Carranza communicates 
with, 481; representatives for, at conf., 
482; forces withdrawn from Mex., 483; 
praised for part in mediation, 484. 
Relations with Gt. Brit., 193-4; atti- 
tude toward, 195-6, 332; competition 
in trade with, 311; Brit. superior to, 
in com. 313; Ponsonby fears influence 
of, 327. Influence of Span. coinage 
in, 198-9; owes debt to Sp., 238; rep- 
resented in Span. exposition, 237, 374, 
385-6; requests loan of letters from 
Sp., 374; has right of navigation on 
Mississippi, 487 n; Sp. grants free navi- 
gation to, 487; not consulted by Sp. in 
closing of right of deposit, 490; effect 
of closing of right of deposit on, 493; 
determined to have right of deposit, 
495-6. Fr. plans restriction on trade 
of, 498; Fr. has no preferred treatment 
in, 500. Miscellaneous—Ships of, dis- 
persed, 180; sea practice of, 180-1; im- 
portation of negroes into prohibited, 
187; citizens of, engage in slavetrade, 
187; attitude of, on slavetrade, 188-9, 
193; Lundy returns to, 253;- neutral 
position benefits trade, 310; map is- 
sued by, 337; commerce increases, 488; 
Medina in, 526. 

United States For. Rel.: cited, 465 n, 
466 n, 471 n, 472n, 480n, 481 n. 

Universities. See Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 

Uruguay: pampas in, 304; Carlota’s in- 
trigues rdg., 442; Eng. favors inde- 
pendence of, national party formed in, 
331; impression of creation of as state, 
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332-3; a monument to Parish, 335; has 
own govt., 309. Status of pres., 1; at- 
titude toward conf., doubtful, 42; 
signs treaty, 58; views on arbitration, 
59; allied against Paraguay,.464, 466; 
value of its for. trade, 309; large 
Brit. interests in, 309; at Span. expos., 
237, 384-5. 

Uspallata; mines at, 308 n. 

Utrecht: treaty of, 303. 


VALENCY: Sp.-Fr. treaty made at, 455. 

Valle, I. del: cited, 439n, 443n, 444n, 
447 n, 450 n. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro: note on, 140. 

Valparaiso, Chile: accepts coup d’état, 7; 
sends mediator to conf., 12; naval 
offices of, support govt., 11; strike at, 
13. 

Van Alstyne, R. W.: cited, 195 n. 

Van Buren, Martin: activities, 188. 

Van Patten, Nathan: book noticed, 555-6. 

Van Horn, John: at Seville cong., 237. 

Vance, John T.: activities, 104. 

Vanegas, M.: cited, 69n, 72. 

Varnhagen, Francisco Adolpho: cited, 
149 n. 

Vasconcelos, José: Mistral aids, 100. 

V&squez de Coronado, Francisco (member 
of cabildo of Mex.): assists in visit of 
mint, 212; Méndez with, 531n. 

Vatican: Medina in, 526, 

Vega, Garcilaso de la: cited, 543 n. 

VelAsquez, Diego: subdues Cuba, 337. 

Venezuela: Brit. aid rev’n in, 304; dis- 
avows Span. regency, 445; prov’l junta 
in, 445; Span. commandant in, 452; 
commission sent to investigate, 453; 
recommendations rdg., 453; diplomatic 
proposals rdg., 459; Span. victories in, 
460; send delegate to conf., 29; repre- 
sented at meeting, 30; refuses to sign 
resolution, 53 n; activity in conf., 56n; 
views on arbitration, 59; lib’y pre-_ 
sented to, and U. S., 244; at Seville ex- 
pos., 384, 


INDEX 


Vera Cruz, Mex.: fortress at, 251; events 
at, included in mediation, 481; returned 
to Mex., 483. 

Veragua: Columbus near site of, 295; 
reputed threshold of east, 297; confu- 
sion of Columbus rdg., 297. 

Veragua, Duke of: his collection pur- 
chased by Sp., 374-5. 

Verrill, Hyatt: book reviewed, 509-10. 

Veto: of Chilean salary bill demanded, 6. 

Vial Soler, J.: cited, 441 n, 445 n, 454n, 
455 n. 

Victoria, Brazil: Montevideo at, 184. 

Victoria, Tex., Bangs ‘establ. press at, 
252. 


Victoria, Juan: appointed arbitrator, 
470. 

Vides, Antén de: first die cutter in Mex. 
mint, 210. 


Vicufia Subercasseaux, R. (Chilean offi- 
cial): note forwarded to, 36. 

Villa, A. R.: cited, 456n, 459n, 460 n, 
461 n, 462 n. 

Villa-Urrutia, Marqués de: com’r at 
treaty, 339-40; cited, 339-40. 

Villalobos, Santiago: wife spared, 75. 

Villanueva, C. A.: cited, 458. 

Villa Oriental: location, 469; awarded to 
Peru, 469. 

Vizarrén y Eguiarreta, Juan Antonio de 
(viceroy of Mex.): repts. attempt to 
capture galleon, 71, 72-6. 

Vocabularies: m*sionaries compile, 548. 


W apsworTH, Sen.: opinion cited, 
349, 
Wages: how establ. in Brazil, 169. 


Wagner, Henry P.: cited, 248, 249, 252, — 


530 n, 532 n. 
Wall, : activities, 391; letters to 


and by, cited, 387 n, 389 n, 390 n, 391 n, 


392 n. , 

Walsh, R.: cited, 170 n. 

Walsh, Sen.: opinion cited, 349. 

Walton, W.: cited, 440n, 446n, 450 n, 
451n, 453 n. 
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Ward, : fails in Mex., 334. 

Wars: ruin cattle industry, 303; cause 
tuin, 309n; Brit. mediate in, 323-4; 
disastrous, threatened, 330; Eng. de- 
clare, 390; declaration reaches Madrid, 
391; Russia does not take part in con- 
tinental, 392; Talleyrand fears, with 
the U. S., 495, Various—civil, in Chile, 
1, 24; world, 5; Span.-Amer., 29n, 
339; Pacific, 41, 43; civil, forced in 
Brazil, 165; Napoleonic, 176, 310; 
Civil (U. 8.), 194; over Banda Orien- 
tal, 309; Span.-Eng., 310, 488; Bra- 
zilian-Arg., 311, 324, 329; Seven 
Years’, 387; Amer. Rev., 387; Para- 
guayan, 464; Fr.-Span., 486; Mixtén, 
534, 

Washburn, (U. S. min. to Para- 
guay): Arg. criticises, 465; letter, 
cited, 465; activities, 465 n. 

Washington, D. C.: diplomats in, 44, 465; 
intern’] Amer., conf. in, 27; Hisp. 
Amer. representatives meet at, 32; 
conf. at, 49; arbitration award given 
at, 468-9. 

Weapons, crew possesses, 75; Eng. supply 
to emigrants, 461; Montevideo needs, 
442; arrows, 74, 75, 544; guns, 74; 
musket, 182, 378; swords, 303 n. 

Webster, Daniel: policy rdg. slavetrade, 
189; letter to, cited, 190 n. 

Webster, E. R.: cited, 457 n, 458 n, 

Wellesley, Lord (Eng. diplomat) his let- 
ters to Sp. unanswered, 456-7; letter, 
cited, 444, 454, 

Wendehake, José Raphael: activities, 279. 

West, Amer.: com. of, increases, 488. 

Wheat: price fixed, 160. 

Wheeler, Benjamin W.: article by, 198- 
215, 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston: article, 485- 
502; cited, 486 n. 


White, — : originates plan in Argen- 
tina, 307. 
Wilberforce, : influences Brit. atti- 


tude in slavetrade, 169. 


xliv 


Wilbur, Marguerite Eyer: book reviewed, 
364-71. 

Wilde, 
ities, 31. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis: article, 27-68; reviews 
books, 91-3, 223-9, 362-4, 509-10; text 
book ready for pub., 287; survey by, 
411-24; book reviewed, 515-19; noticed, 
556-7. 

Williams, Mary Wilhelmine: book review- 
ed, 80-1; reviews books, 503-5. 

Willis, Sen.: cited, 340-1; opposes treaty, 
356. 

Wilson, Pres. Woodrow: supports Mayo’s 
demand, 480; refuses to recognize 
Huerta, 481; favors Carranza, 481; 
attitude toward Huerta, 482. 

Wilson, W. P.: attaché to U. 8. com’n, 
45, 

Winkler, E. W.: cited, 248 n. 

Wise, Henry A. (U. 8. min. to 8. Amer.) : 
performs duties well, 188; activities, 
191-2; censured, 192; cited, 179, 179 n, 
184n, 185-6, 191n, 192n, 1930, ~ 


(Argentine offiieal) : activ- 


INDEX 


Wood: reserved for crown in Brazil, 149. 

Wood, Gen. Leonard: order, cited, 341; 
activities, 343. 

Wright, Irene A.: note by, 107; activi- 
ties, 279-80; represents U. S. at Span. 
expos., 237; makes address at Seville 
cong., 238. 


XIQUIPILCO, Mex.: assigned to mint, 
207. 


Y AHUALICA, N. Sp.: Span. retire to, 
534, 535. 
Ybarra, Miguel de: attacks Ind., 531. 
Yucatan Channel: special guarding un- 
necessary, 348. 


Z AMAOOIS, Niceto: cited, 537, 537 n. 

Zeballos, Estanislaso S. (Arg. min. at 
Washington): activities, 477, 479. 

Zimmerman, A. F.: article, 439-63. 

Zumarraga, Bp.: advises govt. on need 
of mint, 200. 
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